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organization are largely due to the public-spirited 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
For the Year Ended March 31, 1924 


To the Members of the National Probation Association: 


The year has been one of unusual interest and progress through- 
out the country in the development of probation and socially organ- 
ized courts. This has been reflected in greatly increased demands 
and opportunities for service on the part of the Association. Our 
principal activities during the year may be summarized as follows: 


Surveys and Field Work 


As in no previous year, we have been literally swamped with re- 
quests for local court surveys and for organization and extension 
work. Requests have come from state commissions, from state and 
local organizations, from judges and probation officers throughout 
the country. A tabulation shows that definite requests for field work 
have come from 24 different states each promising cooperation and 
an opportunity for constructive work. Without a Field Secretary as 
yet, we have been able to comply with only a few of the more urgent 
requests. The principal activities in the field have been as follows: 

MrnneaPoLis. The Secretary completed a two weeks’ intensive 
study of the probation work in all courts at the request of the Min- 
nesota Probation Committee. Meetings were addressed and pub- 
licity secured. A detailed report was submitted. The Committee has 
distributed this widely. Close cooperation with the committee con- 
tinues. 

St. Louis. The Secretary completed an intensive study of the 
courts and private agencies engaged in the courts, at the request of 
the Community Council. A report was submitted to the latter and 
an active committee to carry out the recommendations has been ap- 
pointed. 

Detroit. The Secretary conferred with the probation officers 
and with a committee of the judges of the Recorders’ Court, assist- 
ing in an investigation by the latter. Plans were started for a Michi- 
gan Probation Association. 

Burra.o. The Secretary participated in a city Institute of Social 
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Work. Committee organized; new members and cooperation with 
the Association secured. 

RocuHesTer. The Secretary addressed the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Steps taken for the formation of a Ro- 
chester committee affiliated with the Association. 

Inurnois. The Secretary addressed the State Probation Officers’ 
Association at Bloomington. The courts in Chicago were visited and 
conferences held. 

Connecticut. The Secretary visited the courts in Hartford and 
addressed a meeting of the State Probation Officers’ Association. 

Kentucky. We assisted in preparing legislation and urging its 
passage. Interest was aroused, but action was deferred. 

Aside from the above, visits were made to the courts in many 
other cities. 

It has been our aim not alone to secure accurate information, 
which often those engaged in the work locally are not in a position 
to obtain, but to develop local committees affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation to carry out the recommendations made. The securing of 
better standards of case work, more thorough organization in the 
courts, appropriations for increased and more adequately salaried 
and trained personnel, and needed state legislation, have been aims 
and to some extent accomplishments of local efforts during the past 
year. 

The Federal Probation Bill 


Early in the fall a new campaign was begun for securing the 
much-needed probation law for the United States District Courts. A 
strong committee, headed by Judge Edwin L. Garvin of the District 
Court of Brooklyn, was appointed. A revised bill, containing the 
best provisions of the various state laws and including a limited 
provision for salaried probation officers, was drafted and introduced 
at our request by Senator Copeland of New York and Representative 
Graham, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House. A letter 
was sent to every United States judge and district attorney, asking 
their opinion and criticisms. Three-fourths of the letters received 
strongly endorsed the measure. A brief was prepared. 

On February 21st two hearings were conducted, before the Judic- 
iary Committee of the House in the morning and before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee in the afternoon. The fol- 
lowing attended and spoke, representing the Association: Judge 
James Hoge Ricks, Herbert C. Parsons, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Dr. Charles Platt, Francis Fisher Kane and 
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Charles L. Chute. All of our members were called upon to help. 
As a result, the bill passed the Senate unanimously. It was favor- 
ably reported by the House Judiciary Committee.” 


Standard —s Court Law 


Following the adoption of the juvenile court standards prepared 
by a committee of the Children’s Bureau, at our last annual confer- 
ence, the members of the Association authorized the appointment of 
a committee to draft a standard juvenile court law. Some of the 
leading judges of juvenile courts were named on the committee, with 
Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, Presiding Justice of the New York City 
Children’s Court, as chairman. The committee has held one meeting 
in New York, and through extensive correspondence has taken steps 
toward preparing a model act.” 


Other Legislation 


We have furnished drafts of juvenile and adult probation laws 
and advised and assisted in legislative campaigns in several states. 
We approved the bill for increasing the jurisdiction of the New 
York City Children’s Court and actively opposed legislation in New 
York State which would have broken down the system of state super- 
vision and state-wide juvenile courts. 


Information and General Educational Service 


ConFERENCES. The annual conference of the Association held 
in Washington in May, 1923, was the largest yet held. The registra- 
tion was 370, with an attendance exceeding 400. Delegates came 
from 32 states and two foreign countries. Papers and discussions 
indicated marked progress in developing scientific probation work. 

At the invitation of the American Prison Association, a Fall con- 
ference of the Association was held. Four sessions were arranged, 
with over 150 persons registered. Cooperation was thereby developed 
with the institutional workers throughout the country. The secretary 
and other representatives of the Association have addressed national 
and state meetings and local gatherings in many cities. 

PusLicaTions. The principal publication of the Association dur- 
ing the past year has been the annual Proceedings, containing the 
the addresses and papers presented at the Washington and Boston 
conferences. This is sent free to members on request and is sold to 
libraries, organizations and individuals throughout the country. It 


t Later: It failed to pass before the session adjourned in May but remains on the 
calendar to come up in December, 1924. 
, * See report of the-Committee’ published herewith. 
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isa summary of progress and achievement in all branches of social 
eourt work. 

The Probation Bulletin has been published every other month. 
It is also sent free to members, and to subscribers at a nominal 
charge. Much appreciation of the publication has been expressed. 
It has been our effort to make it full of valuable information, not 
merely a news sheet. | 

In addition to the above, the Association has issued the following 
pamphlets: 

“Rational Crime Treatment,” by Charles L. Chute, reprint from 

the Review of Reviews. 

“The Newer Justice,” by George Gordon Battle, reprint from the 

Review of Reviews. 

“Federal Courts and Probation,” by Judge C. R. Bradford, re- 

print from the Proceedings. 

“The Thief—A Plea for Understanding,” by Dr. Charles Platt, 

reprint from the Proceedings. 

“A True Story,” booklet on juvenile court work. 

“Behind the Court-Room Door,” stories of probation work. 

We have distributed the National Directory of Probation Officers 
and our bibliography and have furnished books and special litera- 
ture to inquirers. 

We have secured and distributed much literature furnished by 
the Children’s Bureau, the New York State Probation Commission, 
the Society for Penal Information and other organizations. 

GENERAL Work. We have inaugurated during the past year a 
publicity service and have furnished to all of the daily newspapers 
of the country a series of releases covering various phases of proba- 
tion work. Articles have been furnished to magazines, bulletins, etc. 

Through a large correspondence, the Association has furnished 
literature and information upon request to probation officers, judges 
and many others. We are endeavoring to keep in touch with develop- 
ments in this field and serve as a national clearing house for infor- 
mation. 

Committee Work 


Eleven special committees have been at work during the year. 
Aside from those already mentioned, the following have been espéci- 
ally active: The Committee on Records and Statistics, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mabel Brown Ellis, has done valuable work. 
The Committee has. held six well attended meetings and has com- 
pleted drafts of model case record blanks for the use of juvenile 
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and adult probation officers. These have been sent out for criticism 
throughout the country and are to be a subject of discussion at the 
annual conference. The Committee on Training for Probation Work 
has collected a series of case histories. These have been under discus- 
sion and criticism and are to be presented for further discussion at 
the annual conference. The Committee on Probation Work with 
Women and Girls has conducted an extensive questionnaire study 
which has yielded much information as to the handling of women 
and girls in the courts of the country. The material is now being 
digested for presentation at the annual conference. 


Meetings of the Board 


Four meetings of the Board of Directors have been held during 
the past year. The annual meeting of the members was held at 
Washington in May. The following members were added to the 
Board at that meeting: George MacDonald, New York; Dr. Miriam 
van Waters, Los Angeles. The following were re-elected: Judge 
A. C. Backus, Milwaukee; John J. Gascoyne, Newark; Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer, Chicago. Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt was re-elected chair- 
man of the Board. 


Membership and Means of Support 


The Association is largely supported by membership dues and 
comparatively small contributions from interested persons all over 
the country. During the past year we have developed extensively 
the method of written appeals to secure interest and support for the 
Association and we believe that this has an educational as well as 
financial value. Approximately 150,000 letters of appeal have been 
sent out. As a result 2300 new members have been added to the 
Association, as well as many renewals. 

The active paid membership of the Association on March 31st 
was 3,267. One year previously the membership was 1,675. Ap- 
proximately 750 of our old members renewed their support during 
the year—about 60% of our previous supporters. 

The general membership in the Association is divided as fol- 
lows: active members ($2.00) —1632; contributing members ($5.00- 
$10.00) —905; supporting members ($10.00-$25.00) —594; sustain- 
ing members ($25.00-$100.00)—105; patrons ($100.00 and over) 
—31. 

We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the third instalment of 
the five-year diminishing pledge of the Milbank Memorial Fund of 
$3,000 received in March, 1924. We were able to meet the require- 
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ments of a satisfactory report of progress in our work in the secur- 
ing of at least twice as much in donations from other sources. 

The increase in membership has been encouraging, affording a 
large democratic support. More members and particularly larger 
contributions are needed in order to establish a field work department 
and carry on the extensive work there is before us. 


Future Program 





For the coming year our principal aims will be: 

1. To develop the field work, in securing a full time field secre- 
tary and assistance to comply with the many requests and 
opportunities for definite local work. 

2. To develop local organization by assisting in establishing 
state associations, state supervising commissions or depart- 
ments and local committees to further good standards in pro- 
bation work. 

3. To secure the enactment and aid in the administration of the 
Federal Probation Law. 

4. To complete the draft of the Standard Juvenile Court Law 
and to work for the adoption of advanced, uniform legisla- 
tion establishing social court work. 

5. To promote scientific standards of case work in the probation 
service and the coordination of probation standards therewith. 

6. To continue the study of probation records and statistics and 
promote standards therein. 

7. To develop courses and methods for the training of probation 
officers in schools and colleges and on the job. 

8. To develop methods for the more careful selection of proba- 
tion officers and to this end to urge more adequate salaries 
therefor. 

9. To continue to promote through literature, conferences and 
in other ways the dissemination of accurate information and 


the education of the public to the needs for better organized 
social court work. 




























FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cuar.es L. Cuute, General Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


After an examination of the books of the Association for the last 
fiscal year the auditor has submitted the following statement: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1924 


Batance, April 1, 1923 


RECEIPTS 
Dues and contributions ....................:::0-0-+- ....$22,725.60 
Publications 
Profit from resale of books 
Interest on bank balance 
Miscellaneous 


$23,102.23 


$29,707.64 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries and services 
Office stationery, supplies and printing 
Postage 
Traveling expense 


Telephone and telegraph 

Office furniture and fixtures 

PE SEE A ANT 
Buttons, tags and badges 

Exchange 

Miscellaneous 


Totat DisBURSEMENTS 


Batance, March 31, 1924 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We have audited the cash accounts of the National Probation 
Association, Inc., for the year ended March 31, 1924, and 


We Hereby Certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
(Signed) Haskins & SELLs, Certified Public Accountants. 
Respectfully submitted, 


GrEorcE GorDON BATTLE, Treasurer. 
New York, April 7, 1924. 
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PREFACE 


HE following series of papers and discussions was presented 
1: the eighteenth annual conference of the National Probation 

Association in Toronto, June 23 to July 1, 1924. To these have 
been added the important addresses presented at the special confer- 
ence of the Association held in conjunction with the American 
Prison Association at Salt Lake City, August 16-20, 1924. 


The Toronto meeting, while not as large as that of the previous 
year in Washington, was nevertheless well attended and enthusiastic. 
The quality of the papers and reports presented reached a higher 
level than in any previous conference as scientific contributions to 
the organization of the courts and of society for social and pre- 
ventive treatment of delinquency. 


The conference was unusual in the following ways: the presen- 
tation and discussion of actual cases by many of the speakers, frank 
facing of the facts of lack of development in social court machinery 
and of wrong methods, discussion of practical reports by committees 
which have been at work during the past year. 


Among the valuable reports presented may be mentioned that of 
the Committee on Records and Statistics. The report herewith out- 
lines the work and plans of the Committee and represents an im- 
portant step in the creation of better standards for this essential 
phase of our work. 


The report of the Committee on Uniform Juvenile Court Laws, 
though as yet tentative, is the result not only of work throughout the 
past year by the Committee, but includes many suggestions by mem- 
bers of the Assocation, received through a discussion of the proposed 
bill during the greater part of one day. Other committees which 
presented valuable reports were those on Probation Work for Women 
and Girls, Training for Probation Work, Family Courts, and Public 
Opinion. 


The broader phases of social court work were discussed by lead- 
ing representatives of the judiciary, the medical profession and of 
national social agencies. 


It is hoped that this volume will prove of real service in estab- 
lishing standards and in aiding in the development of probation and 
social courts and in the prevention of delinquency. 


Cartes L. Coute, General Secretary. 
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“The development of the future manhood of the country and the 
direction of its energies into proper channels, is the most important 
question before us at the present time.”—Lord Provost Hutchison. 


“The youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” —Disraeli. 


The next Annual Conference of the Association will be held in 
Denver, June, 1925. 





PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
Eighteenth Annual Conference 
of the 


National Probation Association 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE FAMILY COURT 


Hon. James Hoce Ricks, Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court, Richmond, Va. 


The people of Canada and of the United States have many 
heritages in common. Among them is the inheritance of our basic 
laws from England. Even after the colonies had won their inde- 
pendence through the War of the Revolution, they still retained 
many of the statutes which had been enacted during colonial days 
and which were modeled after those of the mother country. In fact, 
in my own native State of Virginia, even to the present time, we 
have the following sections in our code: 


“Sec. 2. The common law.—The common law of England, so far as it 
is not repugnant to the principles of the Bill of Rights and Constitution 
of this State, shall continue in full force with the same, and be the rule of 
decision, except in those respects wherein it is or shall be altered by the 
General Assembly.” (Code 1887, par. 2.) 

“Sec. 3. Acts of Parliament.—The right and benefits of all writs, remedial 
and judicial, given by any statutes or act of Parliament, made in aid of the 
common law prior to the fourth year of the reign of James the First of a 
general nature, not local to England, shall be saved, so far as the same may 
consist with the Bill of Rights and Constitution of this State, and the Acts of 
Assembly.” (Code 1887, p 3.)* 


Fourth year of reign of James Ist, was date of the first charter of Virginia. 


Many of the laws and customs which were then inherited are 
excellent and their fundamental principles form the frame work 
upon which our laws have been built to this day; but some of 
them—and especially those which fix the measure of the penalties 
for crime—have been outgrown both in the old country and in the 
new. The criminal code of a century and a half ago seems to have 


2 Minor (4th Ed.) 50. See Dykes v Woodhouse’s Adm’r. 3 Rand. 291. 
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been dictated by fear and executed in the spirit of revenge. At the 
time that our War of Independence was being waged, there were 
more than two hundred offenses punishable by death under the 
criminal law of England. Petit larceny, for example, was a capital 
offense. A young woman, who had stolen a bolt of cloth from a 
mercantile establishment, was sentenced to death. Her young baby 
was torn from her arms and she was sent weeping to the gallows. 
Children of tender years likewise suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. A girl of thirteen was burned for killing her mistress. One 
boy of ten and another of nine, who had killed their companion, 
were sentenced to death, and he of ten actually hanged because it 
appeared that the one had hid himself and the other hid the body 
he had killed, which hiding manifested a consciousness of guilt and 
a discretion between good and evil. A boy of eight years was tried 
for burning two barns. It appearing that he had malice, revenge 
and cunning, he was found guilty, condemned and hanged. In an- 
other case, a boy of ten, who confessed to having murdered his bed- 
fellow, was condemned to death. “All the judges agreed to the 
imposition of this penalty because the sparing of this boy simply 
on account of his tender years might be of dangerous consequence 
to the public by propagating a notion that children might commit 
such atrocious crimes with impunity.” * 

How striking is the contrast between the procedure under the 
criminal law, dealing as it does with the child himself, affecting his 
life, liberty and happiness, compared with that under the chancery 
law which at times deals with the person of the child but more often 
only determines his property rights. In the one case, the child 
charged with the offense is hailed before a criminal court and is 
required to plead “guilty or not guilty” to a charge which he often 
does not understand. He is often not represented by counsel and his 
parents may not even know that he is before court. The sole ques- 
tion at issue in this proceeding is this: Is he guilty of the offense? 
If so, he must suffer the penalty of the law. 

In the other case, suppose the child possesses a small piece of 
property and it becomes necessary to sell that property and to use 
the proceeds for his maintenance or education. This matter is 
brought before a court of chancery by a petition setting forth in 
detail the reasons why the child’s property should be sold and 
specifically stating what disposition it is desired to make of the pro- 
ceeds. This petition is then referred to a referee or commissioner 
in chancery who is charged with the duty of inquiring into the mat- 


1 (4th Blackstone 23-24.) 
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ter fully, hearing the testimony of expert witnesses as to the value 
of the property; the testimony of the mother or other persons as 
to why it is necessary that the property should be sold; seeking in 
every possible way to determine what is really for the best interests 
of the child. A guardian ad litem is likewise appointed to be pres- 
ent at the hearing before the commissioner in chancery and he is 
specifically charged with the responsibility of assisting the com- 
missioner in preserving the child’s rights. The commissioner finally 
makes his report to the court, and the judge reviews that report and 
its recommendations and finally enters an order which he considers 
will be for the best interests of the child. 

Suppose again the question of the custody of the child arises 
in proceedings for a divorce or in the appointment of a guardian. 
The court must be guided always by what it considers to be the best 
interests of the child—his future welfare and happiness. 

A quarter of a century ago socially minded persons both in the . 
United States and Canada began to realize that the child is entitled 
to at least as careful consideration as had always been accorded his 
property. There is precedent for this idea, for Lord Eldon in 
Wellesley’s case (1827) said: 


“It is not from any want of jurisdiction that it (Court of Chancery) does 
not act, but from a want of means to exercise its jurisdiction because the court 
cannot take upon itself the maintenance of all the children in the kingdom. 
It can exercise this jurisdiction fully and practically only where it has the 
means of applying property for the maintenance of the infant.” 


As a result of a movement started by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Illinois, the Legislature of that State in April 1899 enacted 
the first juvenile court law. This provided for the establishment 
of juvenile courts with power to handle dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children by the chancery method of procedure and au- 
thorized the use of petition and summons instead of warrant as the 
method of bringing delinquent children into court. This act re- 
quired the court to summons the parents, or otherwise notify them 
in every case; provided for the appointment of a probation officer— 
“a discreet person of good character”, who is to appear in court as 
the friend of the child and to look after his interests as the guardian 
ad litem had always done in chancery proceedings; and to investigate 
the environment and previous history of the child for the purpose 
of ascertaining what influences had caused or contributed to his 
delinquency. It provided that children coming within the provi- 
sions of the act might be released to their parents under the friendly 
supervision of a probation officer, or be placed in a suitable family 
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home, or, if necessary, committed to an institution which is organ- 
ized for the care and training of children, but it prohibited the 
confinement of any child under 12 years of age in a jail or police 
station or any similar place, and discouraged the sending of chil- 
dren between the ages of 12 and 16 to such places, authorizing as a 
substitute the establishment of detention homes, where they might 
be detained pending hearing and disposition. 

Thus the juvenile court came into being with this as its central 
idea: that the State or the Crown is the ultimate parent of the child, 
and when, for any reason, the care and control of its natural parents 
have broken down—whether that break down is evidenced by their 
neglect of the child or by their inability to control him—in either 
case it becomes the duty of the Crown or the State to step in and 
assume the guardianship of the child. It then proceeds to deal with 
him as a wise and loving parent would deal with his own child, 
assuring every child proper care, training and education; and, 
when necessary, administering appropriate discipline. 

It is interesting to note that the probation system, which had fost 
been used as a method of treatment for adults appearing before 
criminal courts in the City of Boston, Mass., in 1878, was at once 
recognized as an essential feature of the juvenile court system. So 
far as I know, there is no act which provides for the establishment of 
the juvenile court which does not also provide for the use of proba- 
tion in dealing with the youthful offenders who appear before it. 

It is only fair to state that prior to 1899, some features of the 
juvenile court were in use in some parts of Canada, and in Maine, 
New York and other states of the Union. Notably Judge Ben 
Lindsey, then Police Justice of Denver, Col., had established a “spe- 
cial session” in his court for the hearing of children’s cases. 

The original Juvenile Court Acts gave a large measure of pro- 
tection to the child who had heretofore been exposed to the harshness 
of the criminal law but they did not give to the tribunal, which dealt 
with the child, the power to reach those who were offending against 
him, nor to deal with those difficulties between his parents which 
must have a far reaching effect upon his character and behavior. 

Soon it was recognized as desirable to give to the juvenile court 
power to reach parents or others who contributed to the neglect or 
delinquency of a child, and this authority was added to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. The contributory delinquency statute, however, 
still left the court powerless to reach many of the domestic difficul- 
ties which affected the child indirectly. For example—it was often 
necessary for the mother, whose husband had deserted his family, 
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to seek support for her children in the juvenile court and then to 
bring him into another court to secure support for herself. 


In 1910 the city of Buffalo established what it termed a Domes- 
tic Relations Court. This court was separate and distinct from the 
juvenile court and had within its jurisdiction only those cases affect- 
ing family life which came under the general denomination of mis- 
demeanors under the criminal law; such, for instance, as non-support 
of a wife, assault and battery, etc. 


In 1916 the National Probation Association appointed a Com- 
mittee on Domestic Relations Courts with Judge Charles W. Hoff- 
man of Cincinnati as chairman. This committee made a careful and 
intensive study of the subject assigned to it, and in 1917, at the 
Pittsburg Conference, presented an epoch-making report. In this 
report the Committee laid down the principle that “the unit of society 
is not the individual but the family, and whatever tends to undermine 
the family by irreparable laws of nature will crumble and destroy 
the foundations of society and the state.” 


The Committee likewise recited with approval the following quo- 
tation from the book on “Juvenile Courts and Probation” by Messrs. 
Flexner and Baldwin—“The juvenile court in its treatment of the 
child has fully justified itself, though it has almost fully failed in 
its treatment of the adult responsible for the child’s condition. Here- 
tofore the emphasis has been placed on the child in court. With a 
wider conception of the law it will in the future be placed on the 
family in court. In short, the court will undertake to deal more 
effectively with the family which produces the neglected or delin- 
quent child, who is merely a factor in the larger and more compli- 
cated problem. This change contemplates a legitimate extension of 
the present court’s functions. It will be vested with both equitable 
and criminal jurisdiction and will deal with all charges against 
minors, with neglected children, and all cases such as divorce, adop- 
tion, etc., in which the custody of children is in question. It will 
likewise embrace within its jurisdiction all violations of law where 
children have been wronged, such as child labor laws and compul- 
sory attendance laws. It follows as a matter of course that it will 
have exclusive jurisdiction over all cases of adults who contribute in 
any way to the conditions of delinquency or neglect in children.” 
Finally the committee presented the following resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the Association at that conference: 


“Be it Resolved: That the National Probation Association recommends 
that the courts that are at present organized under the name of Domestic 
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Relations Court and Juvenile or Children’s Courts be organized under the 
title of Family Courts, and that other such courts be established. 

“That the family courts be given jurisdiction in the following classes of 
cases: 

(a) Cases of desertion and non-support; 

(b) Paternity cases, known as bastardy cases; 

(c) All matters arising under acts pertaining to the juvenile court, 
known in some states as the children’s court, and all courts however designated 
in the several states having within their jurisdiction the care and treatment of 
delinquent and dependent children and the prosecution of adults responsible 
for such delinquency or dependency; 

(d) All matters pertaining to adoption and guardianship of the person 
of children; 

(e) All divorce and alimony matters; 

“That these courts be under the direction of a single judge, except in 
jurisdictions where the work of the court is so great as to require more than 
one judge for the convenient and proper disposal of the matters coming before 
the court; in which case the court should have special divisions to which are 
assigned certain classes of cases, the court as a whole to be under the super- 
vision and direction of a presiding judge. 

“That such courts be provided with ample probation departments upon 
which shall be conferred power to make all necessary investigations, medical, 
pathological, social, psychological or otherwise as shall be considered neces- 
sary, and that in pursuance of this work there be provided psychopathic 
laboratories sufficiently equipped to conduct the necessary scientific investiga- 
tions. 

“That in the conduct of the work of the probation department no proba- 
tion officer shall have under his charge, direction and probation more than 
fifty cases at one time. 

“That all moneys decreed for payment of alimony or for the support and 
maintenance of children by delinquent fathers or mothers shall be paid into 
the court, and that no private institution or organization be vested by law 
with authority to receive money, or take charge of cases requiring probation 
except under the direction of the court. 

“That all cases involving children and intimate family relations be con- 
ducted as privately as possible consistent with the law and the constitutional 
rights of the individual, and that publicity concerning abnormal family condi- 
tions be discouraged. 

“That the procedure in the family courts be informal and summary so 
far as it may be consistent with positive law, and that such equitable as well 
as criminal jurisdiction be conferred on the courts as will enable them to 
deal with all cases so as to effect the adjustment of individual and family 
conditions without legal formality or delay.” 


Even before the adoption of the above mentioned report, in 
January 1915, the Domestic Relations Court of Hamilton County, 
in which is located the city of Cincinnati, had been organized by the 
judges of the an of Common Pleas, without any special legisla- 


tive enactment. is had been done by creating a special Division 
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of the Court of Common Pleas, and assigning to that Division all 
divorce and alimony matters, cases of desertion and non-support, 
and all matters coming under the Juvenile Court Act. To this spe- 
cial Division of the Court of Common Pleas, Judge Hoffman had 
been assigned. Since 1917, several other cities in Ohio, following 
the example of Cincinnati, have organized such courts. Though still 
termed Domestic Relations Courts, these Ohio Courts are in every 
essential “Family Courts”, having broad powers to deal, not only 
with the child, but with every phase of family life. 

In 1921 the Governor of the State of Virginia appointed a Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission and directed that Commission to revise the 
existing laws relating to children, and to draft such new bills as 
were deemed necessary for the proper protection of the children 
of the Commonwealth. Among other bills presented by the Commis- 
sion in its report, were certain acts providing for the establishment 
of a Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court in every county and 
city in the State. Because of constitutional limitations these acts did 
not confer upon the new court the full and broad powers of a court 
of record, and so matters relating to divorce, alimony, adoption and 
guardianship were not included within its jurisdiction. They did, 
however, include the remainder of the jurisdiction set forth above 
as essential and proper for a family court, and especially provided 
that such court “shall possess all necessary and incidental powers 
and authority, whether legal or equitable in their nature.” 

The plan worked out by the Virginia Children’s Code Commis- 
sion sought to extend the benefit and protection of the family court 
to the rural districts of the State. Heretofore when specialized 
courts have been established, they usually have been confined to 
the large cities. We Virginians feel that the country children are 
entitled to the same care and protection under the law by the State 
that has been accorded to their city cousins. 

It is the purpose of the proponents of the family court to SAVE 
THE CHILD—EVERY CHILD—rich or poor, black or white, bar- 
barian, bond or free, whether he may live in the populous city or 
in the sparsely-settled country districts; and to throw around him 
and his home every possible influence for good—every influence that 
can help to build character and develop a well-rounded, self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting good citizen. To this noble task let us pledge 
ourselves anew. 





WHO ARE SUCCESSFUL WORKERS WITH 
DELINQUENTS? 


Dr. MirntaM VAN Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


Those who work with human beings or with bees must be careful. 
Tolstoi explains certain failures thus: 

“Tt all lies in the fact that men think there are circumstances 
when one may deal with human beings without love, and there are 
no such circumstances. One may deal with things without love; 
one may cut down trees, make bricks, hammer iron without love. 
But you cannot deal with men without it just as you cannot deal 
with bees without being careful. If you deal carelessly with bees, 
you will injure them and will yourself be injured. And so with 
men.” 

What is the explanation of the tranquilizing personality who 
can put a child at ease, or bring serenity rather than anxiety and 
irritation? Is it something beyond our present scientific knowledge 
of personality, or are we now in possession of certain principles 
of adult behavior and attitude through which it would be reasonable 
to expect successful work with delinquents? Can the right type of 
personality be developed through education and training? What 
relation has more intelligence, or vocational cleverness to the capac- 
ity for success in treating human beings? These inquiries suggest 
themselves as we note wide variation in results, even when appar- 
ently similar methods are used. 

Whatever our conclusion as to what the fortunate personality 
is, one thing is clear—there are certain areas of human work which 
must reject all but the fittest. Art, religion, psychiatry and social 
work suggest themselves as fields whose full harvest yields itself 
up only in response to some special kind of human energy; for they 
are alike in this: each deals with situations, or problems which call 
forth human behavior and emotion; each depends for its existence 
upon voluntary response, rather than force; each requires a special 
attitude of mind and inculcates a discipline upon its followers. Art, 
religion, psychiatry and social work demand a submission of the 
self to discipline, something beyond learning the technique, or prac- 
tising the rules of the profession. Ability to succeed requires some- 
thing more than talent. Those who seek to deal with the responding 
human personality need qualities other than those due to training 
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and intelligence as commonly conceived. Sheer cleverness does not 
create beauty, or holiness, or social response in human beings, 
although it may build bridges, erect institutions, run machines, 
compile social investigations and give some kinds of social treatment. 

When the problem of altering human behavior is entered we are 
in a different world. Neither knowledge nor good will can force 
behavior into a different channel, and the more direct the attack 
by means of force, the more subtly does human nature evade us and 
the more humiliating our failure. Christ remarked that as “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth so is every man that is born of the 
spirit”. Novelists and poets have long told us that love cannot be 
made to comply with demand. The Greek dramatists developed the 
idea of fate in the great passions and crises of life, but only recently 
has science become sufficiently enlightened to show us that all con- 
duct, all emotion, all response, even the humblest, are due to pro- 
cesses the complexity of which we are only beginning to guess. 
Human behavior would seem at times to rest in the bed-rock of some 
ancient, forgotten cosmic river-bed, or again to emerge from the 
chance situation of today as lightly as thistle-down; yet always it 
is caused. 

The kind of ability which is enabled to discover the determining 
factors of conduct, the special gift for research, may not be at all 
the same thing as the ability to assist, or to induce modification, 
although doubtless the two skills must be in constant interchange of 
their sources of light. It has frequently been remarked in this decade 
that we are only just beginning to apply our knowledge and ability 
to the solution of human problems;* it is a little sad to note that 
the skill we have heaped up in the process of subduing natural forces 
and materials is still mistakenly being applied to human nature, 
which as far as we can see, is not the kind of energy to be subdued 
by mechanical means. As our scientific knowledge of this human 
nature grows and as social consciousness extends, special types of 
personality are being developed who seek to understand the growth- 
process of behavior and to acquire the power to direct it. Already 
there are workers who are equipped to deal with disordered behavior 
and who seem to have capacity to aid in its adjustment. Have these 
individuals a peculiar type of personal make-up? It is time that we 
set forth what we already know, and have guessed, of the personality 
attributes of successful workers, nor does our inquiry imply dis- 
respect to those who in good faith have chosen the field of delin- 
quency as their own and who appear to be getting the worst of it. 


2 Robinson, James Harvey. ‘“‘Mind in the Making.” 
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Until the growth of the scientific spirit in social work, the 
maladjusted have commonly been dealt with by two prevailing types 
of workers; those who wish to dominate other human beings by 
force, and those who project themselves into the situation, and have 
a “consciousness of kind”, or a fellow-feeling for the maladjusted. 
Neither type has been found adequate to perform the service of the 
true social worker. We are beginning to distinguish a new group of 
men and women who have entered the field of delinquency because 
they seek to understand more deeply the springs of human conduct 
and who possess genuine respect for life. 

If we study the history of man’s attempt to deal with delinquency 
we find that penal and custodial institutions have been usually 
managed by those who love to command. Capable administrators 
are frequently men, or women who have the military, or police, habit 
of mind. By force of leadership or coercion, combined with the 
knack of subduing materials and statistics, they often achieve 
orderly, efficient institutions. Their authoritative position is 
thoroughly congenial to them. They have no hesitation in making 
decisions that affect human lives. Weaker or enfeebled personali- 
ties they hold in contempt. 

Asking few questions of themselves, or others, they are success- 
ful as long as they are in position to dominate. When their authority 
is seriously challenged they become maladjusted and resort to acts 
of cruelty, or intrigue. Owing to our method of selecting executives, 
giving preference to those who can “run the business” with the least 
amount of trouble to boards of managers and political bodies, and 
having in our ignorance very little conception of what the individ- 
uals who are to be cared for actually require, such personalities 
often are found at the head of reformatories, correctional schools 
and hospitals for the insane. Adult inmates who show small capacity 
for modification often thrive under such officials. In the present state 
of our knowledge they are undoubtedly useful for certain classes 
of delinquents. But they are entirely unfitted to deal with juvenile 
delinquents in emotional conflicts, or with those who possess a sensi- 
tive capacity for modification of behavior. 

The worst phases of the attempt to control through use of force 
are seen when it is blind, or fanatical, or where it is combined with 
inefficiency, greed, stupidity, or emotional disorders of the ruler. 
There is then temptation to wreak on their helpless subjects moods 
of jealousy, fear, anger, secret feelings of inferiority, love of flat- 
tery, or gratification in the suffering or discomfort of the weak. 
Outlets to the distorted emotion of the “superior officer” are often 
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disguised under various cloaks of expediency, political pressure, 
lack of funds, poor equipment, ill health, or are explained to a 
credulous, or ignorant, public as necessary measures in handling 
a dangerous or diseased class of human beings. 


The institution atmosphere is congenial to this type of executive 
because control is almost unlimited and there are twenty-four hours 
a day in which to exercise it, but the institution has no monopoly 
on those who crave power and yield to its seductions. They are 
found among probation and parole officers and many social workers 
who undertake supervision of delinquents and other maladjusted 
individuals. Such workers have no respect for the personality of 
their client; they stress his weakness, and have no understanding of 
his hidden strength. Their attitude is clearly seen as soon as the 
delinquent shows resistance, or runs counter to the opinions of the 
worker. 


Petty acts of tyranny, harsh criticism, disparaging remarks about 
the delinquent’s ability to make good, obstacles placed in the way 
of the carrying out of plans which did not originate in the mind of 
the worker, as for example when a probationer secures a new kind of 
employment, or makes an unauthorized arrangement, persistent 
“follow-up” work which, under the guise of efficiency literally 
“hounds” the delinquent and retards his ability to make sound de- 
cisions or to stand on his own feet; all these are manifestations of 
dominance. The fact that dominance may be traced to a parental 
motive does not alter the result. Frequently the desire to rule is 
entirely parental, and therefore supposedly benevolent in origin. 
But we are learning that the parental attitude itself, if not based on 
sound biological principles, and if not animated by respect for the 
growing personality of the child, has its special dangers, and may be 
a contributing cause to that conflict which expresses itself in acts 
of delinquency. 


That the wish to gain a personal victory over the delinquent may 
be unconscious, especially in cases of more “refined” and better 
trained men and women who are incapable of overt acts of violence, 
or the more vulgar forms of self-seeking (to gain political power, 
or money) does not lessen the evil. Their service to the delinquent 
induces weakness and dependence. Failure of the client is not in- 
terpreted as failure of the method, but fresh proof of the need for 
constant personal influence. If sudden breakdown occurs while the 
worker is “on the job”some remote factor in the situation will be 
blamed, for example heredity, or the worthlessness of delinquents, 
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or some general assertion will be the outlet: “It is impossible to 
help these boys and girls: they want to be bad.” 

Social work, undertaken because of the wish to dominate, or to 
extend personal influence, tends to collapse. Its effect on the worker 
is usually disastrous. Pride is followed by disappointment and 
cynicism. If one were to compile the life-history of those who have 
worked with the delinquent and the insane, and have retired subse- 
quently in defeat—managers of institutions, officials, probation 
workers, holders of offices both high and petty—one would discover 
a surprising number of casualties. They “break down” or they 
become bitter critics of human nature, lapsing sometimes into 
savagery, or indifference to the suffering of others; those familiar 
with internal affairs of certain reformatories and hospitals have 
noted the transformation of many promising Dr. Jekylls into Mr. 
Hydes. Social work for the helpless seems to develop all that is 
best in the worker, calling out his inner strength and warmth, or it 
tends to arouse tyranny. Personal dominance is a dangerous method, 
both to client and worker; it is a poor substitute for the capacity 
to awaken insight and to induce growth. 

Even more inadequate is the type of worker with delinquents 
who has entered the field primarily because of “sympathy” or the 
sentiment of pity. This group is rather smaller than the first. The 
sentimental worker at bottom is animated by identification of the 
self with the delinquent. He also is an example of the misuse of 
force. He is usually in revolt, more or less obscurely against some 
real or imagined tyranny experienced in his own life. It is in effect 
a personal satisfaction for him to work with the delinquent. The 
sentimentalist visits the jail, sends flowers to the murderer, thrills 
at confessions, stories of crime, escapes and riots, shudders with 
horror at brutalities of prison regimen, not because of any genuine 
respect for human life, but out of self-pity. These individuals do 
much to encourage crime. Outwardly law-abiding they have a fixed 
dislike of submission to any authority, they resent discipline im- 
posed, or the necessity for self-discipline. Delinquency represents 
to them relief. Their sympathy is with the suffering, and rebellion 
of the delinquent; their own inner flabbiness prevents them from 
having ability to sympathize with the prolonged, insistent effort of 
the delinquent to make a new channel of activity that will lead to 
adjustment. 

Such workers are found everywhere. They minimize the original 
offense. If a girl steals luxurious clothes they say “it is natural” 
for a girl to desire beautiful things; if she accepts money from 
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men, they explain that women are “naturally” to be protected and 
supported by men; according to their philosophy the girl should not 
be making a living in the first place; it would be better to have some 
one “taking care of her”; if a boy runs away and is unable to face 
any issue squarely, they find ample excuse; if he is cruel to his 
mother, they justify it as due to maternal oppression. When a 
delinquent falls into the hands of such a worker, he is strengthened 
in subterfuge, and the only change in his condition is that he is 
likely to add hypocrisy to his delinquency. 

For this worker is following a dual line. He is not courageous 
in his inner conflict with authority. He wishes outward respect- 
ability, but license to nullify the consequences of convention secretly 
at will. Hence he will hold nothing hard, nothing real before the 
delinquent. The delinquent may “make a success”, and win 
approval, yet fundamentally remain self-seeking and predatory in 
attitude. Unfortunately the delinquent is easily influenced by this 
type of adult. He calls him his “friend who will stand by him in 
anything”; he depends upon his “friend” to “get him off”; he is 
not ashamed to admit self-seeking motives, conscious that there will 
be a silent bond of likemindedness between himself and his officer. 
Particularly is this noticed in certain men officers who excuse the 
sex delinquencies of their boys on the theory that the girl is “already 


bad”. “You cannot blame the fellow, he did no more than any 
red-blooded man would do in the circumstances”, is a remark heard 
so frequently that it is hardly considered worthy of comment. If, 
however, the same boy commits an unusual sex offense, or shows 
some craving that offends the probation officer, there is an equally 
unjustified attitude. “A fellow who would do that, hanging is too 
good for him.” 


“To damn the sins we have no mind to”, and to make easier the 
path of the sinner who sins in agreement with our inner desires are 
attitudes of mind commonly exhibited by the worker with delin- 
quents who is sentimental and who, without reducing maladjustment 
in any particular, continues to speak in public of “raising the 
fallen” and of “doing something for the under dog”. 

Both the domineering and the sympathetic type of worker with 
delinquents usually expect to succeed through personal influence. 
The candidate for civil service examination who was asked: 

“Whom would you consider a hopeless case for probation?” 
And who answered: 


“None are hopeless; there is good in all,” and added: “I would 
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consider a case hopeless if she refused to take advice,” expressed 
clearly their underlying philosophy. 

The results of each case will differ a good deal in proportion 
to the training, skill and previous experience of the worker, but 
results gained by either type of personal influence are likely to be 
extremely unstable. As soon as conditions change, the delinquent 
responds to older, deeper personal influences, and having no insight, 
no social goal, no permanent incentive, he merely shifts the scene 
of his activities and continues to be at war with society. The worker 
has been only a shield between the delinquent and reality; when the 
need comes for active personal adjustment the support has collapsed 
and the individual is helpless. Both types are as old as human insti- 
tutions and of course will continue to operate for some time. 

To the new type of social workers seeking to learn the art of 
human helpfulness is entrusted a supreme opportunity. Upon them 
it chiefly depends whether society will continue to “try out” hu- 
manitarian theories and principles like probation and parole, or 
whether medieval darkness will again sweep our courts and institu- 
tions. A swelling tide of disrepute threatens to engulf much of the 
social work already in existence for delinquents. The public cannot 
know that probation as conceived by students of human behavior 
has almost never been applied to any large area of the field for 
any length of time. The public cannot be expected to know that 
“giving another chance,” or turning out of the court-room with an 
admonition is not probation; but that probation is coming in con- 
tact with a constructive personality who is enlightened enough by 
nature and training to be able to translate the findings of scientific 
research into action useful for social treatment. Already knowledge 
far outruns practice. There is no longer reasonable doubt that delin- 
quency could be checked, that it could be practically eliminated 
from the normal population if a sufficient. number of social workers 
would dedicate their lives to the application of the knowledge of 
human behavior we now possess. 

Since it is evident that those interested in the delinquent do not 
intend to abandon him to the politician and the reactionary, and that 
there is an increasing demand for constructive personalities it is 
important to outline some of the traits of the worker who is likely 
to be successful with delinquents and other maladjusted persons. 

First let us assume an adequate educational background and the 
existence of the necessary preliminary training. The Juvenile Court 
Standards Committee has suggested a college education’ or its 
3 “The Juvenile Court Standards,” The Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
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equivalent and at least one year of supervised case-work as the 
minimum requisite training for a probation officer. This modest 
requirement is scarcely met with throughout the entire probation 
force of any community. The training essential in the making of 
a case-study, or giving the elements of social treatment is equally 
lacking. This is no cause for discouragement. It merely indicates 
the greater opportunity for a demonstration of what genuine proba- 
tion can do when the public is ready to demand it. Let us assume 
the average community: it would have no difficulty in securing the 
services of a probation staff each one of whom had the equivalent 
of a college education, and one year of experience in an accredited 
social agency." The training of a worker with delinquents should 
include an elementary knowledge of biology, and psychology; some 
familiarity with the writings of psychiatrists and the great novelists, 
poets and dramatists, in which it will be seen that the probation 
officer is simply struggling with the problems that have perplexed 
human beings since history began. There should be knowledge too 
of the history of crime and punishment during civilization. Through 
these studies the worker will gain background enough to realize 
that progress is gradual, that brutality, repression, cruelty, have 
been repeatedly tried and have failed to reduce the ratio of crime, 
that to alter fundamental human, nature something more than good- 
will or force is required. The; mental preparation of the social 
worker should have continued til he has formed the power to 
analyze and to compare, or until*mental work at frequent intervals 
is habitual and pleasant. All th! training in the world will not, of 
itself, make even an intelligent pes son into a successful social worker 
with delinquents, but the one must gifted with desirable personal 
attributes will not reach the highest sources of power without ade- 
quate training. Also, if a capable personality without education 
tries to enter the field, the bearing down of organized forces of politi- 
cal pressure will be more likely to defeat him. He will lack adroit- 
ness and wisdom in worldly matters. Let us therefore assume that 
the man or woman fit to work with delinquents has been caring 
about it for a sufficient length of time to win the minimum essentials 
of preparation. 

What types of personality are most fitted for the task of behavior 
adjustment? Watson defines personality “as an individual’s total 
assets and liabilities on the reaction side.” * This definition gives 

2 The National Probation Association would be glad to furnish any community 


with a list of available probation workers. See also the American Association of 
Social Workers, 130 East 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 


2 Watson, “Psychology From the Standpoint of a Behaviorist,” p. 397. 
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clarity of approach, but to discover how the personality reveals its 
modes of responding, we must turn to Rosanoff, for nowhere can 
we gain a clearer description of the normal personality. 

“The desirable personality is a successful adjustment; it may 
have its center of attention on the world outside, extraverted, seeking 
activity constantly, or it may turn its gaze inward and dream and 
plan rather than act, the so-called introverted type; it may have 
various levels of energy, now distrusting itself and drooping, again 
forging ahead with confidence; it may exhibit certain symptoms of 
the maladjusted personality such as inadequacy in a given situation, 
fear, or suspicion, anger, the futureward gaze which is perpetually 
regarding all of today as a preparation, the inability to concentrate, 
a dash of irritability, depression, discouragement, an uneven flunc- 
tuation of interest and enthusiasm, a touch of grandeur, or obstin- 
ancy, or even some anti-social personal traits such as excessive pru- 
dence or diplomacy (traits likely to be successful in business,) or 
resentment in the face of too constant group-life, or the impulse to 
smash down rather than build up, or the wish to commit violence 
to defend one’s solitude * * * In short all these traits of personality 
which may in accentuation mark the abnormal, are frequently 
possessed by the normal person. The difference is the balance of 
forces. Stanley Hall used to remark: ‘We are only sane with a 
working majority of our faculties’.” * 

Rosanoff has found that desirable personalities show a fortun- 
ate combination of traits. In the normal personality we find the 
power of inhibition, a rational balance (which perhaps is best dis- 
played in the following of a guiding-line, or conduct principle 
throughout life) emotional control, or stability, which consists in 
the ability to maintain uniformity and continuity of feeling, and 
finally the normal personality is distinguished by superior durability. 

In social work for those who present personal disabilities, the 
successful individual must possess these essential attributes of the 
normal personality which, as we shall see, are particularly called 
forth in the struggle against delinquency. In the treatment of mental 
illness: 

“The patient must have full confidence in the physician and in 
his methods * * * It follows that the physician must be able to 
inspire respect and trust * * * he must have a kind disposition, 
great patience, self-possession, particular freedom from prejudice, 
an understanding of human nature resulting from an abundant 












2 Rosanoff, A. J. 
1920. pp. 201-299. 





“Theory of Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 17; 
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knowledge of the world, adroitness in conversation, and a special 
love of his calling.” * 

If this is the desirable relation of psychiatrist to patient, it 
should be equally true of client and social worker. 

“The normal personality has the power of inhibition.” It was 
recently remarked by one of the judges in a morals court that he 
had small use for the “lady social worker”; his chief worker with 
girls of his court was connected with a cabaret, she was a “rough- 
neck, because it takes a rough-neck to handle these delinquents.” 
The judge’s statement is an extreme example of a rather wide-spread 
opinion that a “rough and ready” uninhibited person is enabled to 
understand the wildness of youth. The contrary is true. The ad- 
justed personality with the life of impulse and the life of reason in 
adequate balance has attained a position from which flows genuine 
tolerance and deep understanding. The selfishness of the personality 
with inferior inhibition makes it difficult for him to appreciate the 
struggles of others. Inhibition gives a tremendous driving force to 
personality and is perhaps the secret source of that superior dur- 
ability which is the distinguishing characteristic of the normal 
person. 

It used to be thought popularly that inhibition wore out the 
structure. Disuse may cause the wearing out of some vital part of 
one’s being, but inhibition, that voluntary response to a stimulus 
which turns energy into a new channel, or holds it delicately poised 
in rest, is no mere negation. Sherrington has shown that for nervous 
tissue, inhibition, so far from decreasing may thus make a reservoir 
of something which, left to run idly of itself, would dribble away. 

The social worker possessed of virile warmth and the usual 
number of human impulses controlled by inhibition is the one best 
equipped to serve youth in conflict. Power to say no to one’s selfish 
demands, power to refrain from actions which tend to injure others, 
power of guidance over fear, anxiety, anger, irritation, resentment, 
and love, is absolutely essential to a social worker with delinquents. 

Respect for human life is grounded on inhibition; the ability to 
place one’s self imaginatively in the place of another, the sensitive 
awareness of some other personality which makes it impossible to 
use persons as things, or a person to one’s personal advantage; these 
attributes of culture and adjustment depend fundamentally on the 
power of inhibition. Hence the social worker, parent or teacher 
without the requisite inhibition is powerless to deal with human 
beings constructively. 


1 Rosanoff’s ‘Manual of Psychiatry,” p. 113. 
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“The normal personality has rational control.” Applied to 
social workers the life of reason is seen in the following of a guiding- 
line, or clear idea as over against the welter of every day experience. 
Chaos, dirty streets, unhappy children, indifferent parents, jeering 
adults, obstructionists and fanatics, all tend to produce innumerable 
ideas and activities pulling in different directions. The ability to 
maintain, against the confusion of our modern world, a clear concept 
of our place in nature, and our goal as social workers, is to attain 
rational balance. 

The man of religion believes in holiness, the artist in beauty, 
the psychiatrist in normal adjustment, the social worker in adequate 
social relationships; each has a definite ideal interest to uphold in 
the midst of the clamorous voices of our time, and in so doing he 
arrives at a guiding-line which is quite sufficient. 

Moderation, willingness to let time bring its own inevitable con- 
tributions to human progress is not seen today as it would be if our 
goal idea was clear. Hence we leap to excesses. Social workers 
become fretful and nervous. “Fanaticism consists in redoubling 
your effort when you have forgotten your aim” remarked an Amer- 
ican philosopher.’ Social workers in particular must guard against 
fanaticism, since it implies not only losing aim, but rational control 
as well. 

To one who wishes to influence delinquents, the rational 
approach, the weighing of life in proportion, is the surest guarantee 
of success, for the delinquent is beset with conflicting ideas, his 
greatest need is assurance that there exist in the world clear goals 
that are lighted with serenity. 

The normal personality possesses emotional control, “the power 
to maintain uniformity and continuity of feeling”. The especial 
malady of social workers who deal with disordered human beings 
is a mood that fluctuates between enthusiasm and despair. They 
exhibit it in their own lives and in their relations to their clients. 
They start projects and lapse into discouragement, or skepticism. 
In trying to do so much they miss the opportunity that lies nearest. 
They forget the immediacy of human distress, the details that make 
for successful fathering and mothering, and come finally to deny 
the possibility of human progress. In this they render a great dis- 
service to social work. “The case worker who depresses himself 
and others by an attitude of skepticism towards progress forgets that 
he is not alone in facing difficulties.” * The worker with delinquents 


2 George Santayana: “Introduction to Reason in Common Sense,’’ 1906 p. 13. 
2 Mary Richmond, “Social Diagnosis,” p. 361. 
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who laments the slow growth-process, or who is impatient with erring 
human nature, creates an atmosphere of despondency against which 
all but the most courageous lose hope. 

Only steady, warm, continuous interest in human beings, the 
ability to bring to each day’s work fresh insight into the manifold 
capacities of human nature to recuperate can successfully combat 
unrest and delinquency. Perhaps that is the secret of influence of 
some fortunate personalities; they produce tranquility because their 
emotional energy is flowing in a steady current that is not subject 
to sudden droughts or torrents. They are adjusted to life; they 
possess what Adolf Meyer calls “constructive composure”. 

Who can estimate the number of delinquents who have gone 
under simply because of lack of faith in them by social workers 
whose emotional control was not uniform? Scores of promising 
young people have been destroyed in the “making-good” process at 
some critical moment when everything was dependent upon attitude, 
and the social worker’s chance word of contempt, sarcasm or in- 
difference swung the balance toward defeat. Let no one imagine 
this mere sentimental exaggeration. It is noted by Kempf * that a 
patient in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital who suffered from feelings of 
guilt and inferiority, conditioned by harsh treatment in early child- 
hood by her father, was on the road to recovery when she was un- 
wisely treated by an attendant. She escaped from the hospital and 
was found wandering about; the process of cure was interrupted. 

Being treated meanly by a superior officer is undoubtedly the 
contributing factor in many failures of probation and correctional 
school. The occasion by itself appears so slight to the adults con- 
cerned that no importance is attributed to it. When the child is 
viewed against his complex background it becomes evident that each 
detail of treatment must be in harmony with some central plan, some 
point of view which recognizes the delinquency as a mere symptom 
of a profound disorder. The balance of forces in the developing 
personality may be disturbed by sarcasm, or discouragement or 
tyranny of the social worker, not because what the adult does is in 
itself important, but because it may touch off an ancient source of 
pain or anxiety in the child and set all his being flowing in a channel 
that is antagonistic. 

The social worker’s own emotional balance must be so steady 
that irritation, disappointment, petty set-backs from superiors, or 
co-workers, have no power to alter the feeling-tone and need no out- 
let in displays of resentment, or distrust of the client. That the 


1 Psychopathology. 
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social worker with delinquents should be himself contented and 
secure in his personal and professional life needs no demonstra- 
tion. Anything which unduly hampers him in the community, such 
as an impossible political situation, will make for insecurity, but the 
only force which can permanently destroy his work will be inner 
disharmony which expresses itself in lack of faith. 

The mainspring of the social worker’s influence over individual 
delinquents is an absorbing interest in human experience. To the 
virile personality everything is an adventure, a test of strength; 
to the defeated, everything is dull. Children respond almost im- 
mediately to one who is filled with vital interests, that is to say, one 
whose emotional attitude toward life is sound. Affection flows 
toward the adult who can unlock the doors which hold the child a 
prisoner within himself. For example, no demonstration of affection 
on the part of Miss Sullivan, teacher of Helen Keller, had power to 
win the child, or to awaken interest until the child discovered that 
through her teacher she was in possession of new power to explore 
the world. * If the social worker is genuinely mature emotionally, 
it will be expressed in ability to nourish, rather than to absorb, life 
in others. 

Infantile personalities as displayed in rapid alternations of 
mood, jealousy of the attainments of others, too great dependence 
on praise and approval, self-seeking in various forms, inability to 
do team-work, or to feel loyalty, are sometimes associated with high 
intellectual attainments. Mental maturity is commonly reckoned 
on a scale which ignores emotional and social maturity. Unless 
the social worker with delinquents has attained mature growth in 
social relationships, that is to say unless he has progressed in his 
own emotional development to the point of being a good father, 
mother or their social equivalent; unless he is a team-worker, neigh- 
bor and friend, he or she cannot hope to be successful. It is natural 
for the child to follow one whose personality has grown beyond, 
and to resist one who is arrested at some childish level similar to 
his own. 

The normal personality possesses superior durability.” For 
social workers this is an important point. Romain Rolland has 
remarked: “The greatest problem of any age is how to save the 
saviors. True saviors have astonishing vitality. They use up very 
little energy in self-pity. They take the long view of humanity, and 
being assured of its essential health do not hurry or become fretful. 


1 Helen Keller: “Story of my Life.” 
2 Rosanoff: ‘*‘Theory of Personality.” 
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They are enabled to bear a great deal because they are conscious of 
an abiding family membership with the human race; they view the 
world as a kind of large household in which they are willing to 
bear their share of responsibility, and which on the whole, goes 
about as well as the average household * * * They do not make im- 
possible demands of life, nor expect impossible rewards for their own 
exceptional selves. If they have elected to do some specific service 
which makes them disagreeable to their fellows, such as being a 
prophet, reformer, or an innovator, they accept consequences without 
complaint.” 

The true social worker must accept the creed of the artist as 
expressed by Rodin: 

“The artist must be a man of science, of patience. He should 
never be balked by any hazard. He must do everything with all 
his might. 

“He must know how to endure popular ignorance and the envy 
of others. For fifty years I have known all the pangs of poverty; 
I have always been by force a toiler, but the joys of labor enabled 
me to support everything. It is to me odious not to produce. Rest 
is a bore to me. The man who seeks to please that million-headed 
monster called the public forfeits his personality and his independ- 
ence. I know well enough what it is to struggle, for the man who 
seeks to originate is always in opposition to the spirit of his age.” 

To become “broken” or “bruised and crushed” by failure to be 
properly appreciated, or recognized by the community, is to display 
something less than the normal personality. The young social 
worker should understand that he is a pioneer in the newest of the 
professions and for many years his own discoveries and adventures 
must be his chief reward. To the seasoned social worker durability 
is a matter of course. Those splendid veterans of social service 
whose names on the lips are like songs of victory have weathered 
all storms and faced all black years with serenity. The superior 
durability of social workers should be their chief asset. Certainly 
the community, which fed them, reared and trained them to under- 
stand human behavior and to cement social relationships, is not 
going to waste time coddling them, if through weakness of person- 
ality they become psychopathic, or filled with mutual suspicion and 
self-pity. 

How shall one know a well adjusted personality? By seeing 
it in operation in the midst of other human beings. It is the result 
which counts. The ability to deal comprehendingly and gently with 
conduct, ability to set free the speech and emotion of children and 
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those who are repressed is one mark of a constructive personality. 

Humor is indispensable. A sense of humor indicates that a 
proper balance of personality traits has been reached; it shows that 
energy flows free through all the channels and is not stopped some- 
where by a sinister blockade. Humor should not be confused with 
wit, or the ability to jest, or make “bright remarks” at the expense 
of weaker human beings. Taunts, gibes, sarcasm, ridicule of clients 
are all too frequent in work with delinquents. They indicate expres- 
sion of the will to dominate, the scoring of victory by superior in- 
telligence, or strength. Such wit is sometimes hard to distinguish 
from cruelty. 

At a meeting of prison wardens they were discussing the mys- 
terious improvidence of certain prisoners, who have no sense of 
their own welfare: “Jim was a two term loser. He had served ten 
years of his second sentence and was about to be paroled for good 
conduct. The night before his release he became very excited, and 
at midnight he executed a daring escape. 

“Well, that is easy. Jim knew all right he was wanted some- 
where else for something on the outside.” At this commentary 
on modern prison life there was loud laughter, and the man who 
made it passed for a bright fellow. 

For delinquents it is especially true that: “There is nothing 
* * * like the clashed edges of two words that kill.” * 

The normal personality should be incapable of wounding a 
helpless human being by display of wit. True humor is founded 
on genuine liking of human nature and interest in its manifold pos- 
sibilities. It marks the sense of proportion. 

“When a man has only one idea, that idea is as serious as can be: 
when he laughs he is virtually saying that he has had another idea.” 

An apprehensive social worker has apprehensive and fearful 
clients. The gloomy, humorless worker with delinquents retards 
their moral progress. 

When one finds a good institution, a capable social organization, 
a probation office with many successful cases, there has been at 
work a normally adjusted personality, or as Emerson said: “The 
lengthened shadow of a great man”. It is time that we recognized 
that a fortunate combination of personality traits turned to the 
interests of social adjustment does constitute greatness. Many in- 
dividuals have entered the field of social work and have given the 


best that was in them only to face some inner collapse, or insupport- 
1 Wallace Stevens, “Harmonium.” 

2 Weeks, “The Control ' the Social Mind” p.177. Quoted in Journal of 
Applied Sociology, Vol. Viii. P. 232. 
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able political obstacle, or to be defeated with their own indifference. 
These stretches of achievement we should honor wherever they 
occur. Each levei of progress has been built up of human energy, 
and represents a successful period in the life-force of some human 
being. If later he fails, or if his work appears to him worthless, we 
should still recognize the service he has rendered. It is no disgrace 
to a profession that there are many casualties. It should spur to 
greater effort. 

Let us remind social workers who become tortured at the 
thought that what they have built will not endure, that there is a 
natural tendency for living things to die, and that death is a process 
as normal as growth. If their work were static and inanimate it 
would “live” always, but since it is a living reality, it must be subject 
to forces that gradually wear it down and change it into something 
else. New projects of social work are especially the object of attack; 
like all young alive things they require an enormous amount of 
nourishment. Not to be prepared for this state of affairs is to 
enter the field of social work in unforgivable innocence. 

The successful social worker with delinquents is a hardy per- 
sonality who is discouraged with nothing except static perfection. 


PROBATION — EIGHT YEARS AFTER* 
Hersert C. Parsons, Commission on Probation, Boston 


Massachusetts, under a strict regime of state economy, has at- 
tained a standard in official printing—diminished type, eliminated 
“leads,” reduced margins—and has abolished thereby the mischiev- 
ous lure of the public document to the casual reader. “Senate 341” 
being the “Report of the Commission on Probation on an Inquiry 
into the Permanent Results of Probation” is exemplary in its de- 
fensive typography against any but the most resolute reader. But it 
is tightly packed with facts in the field of human behavior after a 
court reckoning. 

Another vogue is discoverable in this publication. It is that of 
underclaim. This commission, an adjunct of the courts, existing as 
does the entire probation service of the state within judicial bounds 
and control, was set at the task of studying the careers of persons 
who had some time well in the past been through the probation 
process of correction. As the official custodian of the device, it 


* Reprinted by courtesy of The Survey, issue of May 15, 1924. 
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might have been expected to dilate upon favorable discoveries. But 
it chose to leave deductions largely to the reader of its abundantly 
displayed facts. Hence the report is statistical and most moderately 
argumentative. The restraint shown by the commission may be due to 
the fact that it asked for the authority—and the appropriation—to 
make the survey. It was under no compulsion to defend, or to justify 
in reaction to criticism. The report has the least possible resemblance 
to the brief of a special leader. 

The findings are as to the careers of all the persons placed on 
probation in the first half of the year 1915, in courts selected with 
a view to getting at a state average. An entire interior county 
(Hampden) with cities such as Springfield, Holyoke and Chicopee, 
and a rural population as well; the textile city, Fall River; an old 
town with industrial development, Salem; a seat of learning, with 
large suburban population, Cambridge; the extreme of metropolitan 
conditions, the jurisdiction of the Boston Municipal court; the su- 
perior court in two counties—these were the field of inquiry. In 
them were gathered 2,114 case histories, ample in number and sufh- 
ciently varied in kind to give the desired cross-section of the opera- 
tion of probation in a state which uses the system in every criminal 
and every juvenile court. From this material is extracted the sig- 
nificant facts as to the careers of the persons who were treated on 
probation in the period of seven to nine years since that experience, 
along with the methods used by the probation officers and, back of 
that, the social factors in the problems these cases presented to the 
court at the initial point. The results displayed reflect painstaking 
field work, most marked in its success in the juvenile cases; the 
careers of 92 per cent of the juvenile offenders of 1915 were com- 
pletely followed, although they often led to distant parts of the 
nation. 

The spontaneous query as to any correctional process is as to 
how the offenders subjected to it have conducted themselves beyond 
the period of treatment. It narrows to the point of behavior that 
has, or has not, led them again into court. It is answered in this 
report as to probation in this fashion. Out of 383 men who were 
placed on probation in 1915 after conviction for offenses of a seri- 
ous nature (drunkenness, vagrancy, domestic failures excluded) 136 
(64 per cent) have had no court record in the years that have elapsed. 
Of these men only 46 (12 per cent) are known to have been com- 
mitted to institutions for these later offenses. Moreover, the group 
includes those men who were demonstrated failures during their 
probation and who were surrendered and committed to institutions 
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because of their failures. If the permanent effect is tested by the 
subsequent careers of those who were carried through probation— 
who received the full treatment, so to speak—it is shown that, of 
these, 76 per cent have been free from later court record and only 
3 per cent have eventually landed in institutions. The notion that 
probation discharges offenders back into the community only to 
supply the courts with continuous offenses and eventually to help 
fill penal institutions is effectually dispelled. 

Applying the simple test of subsequent court appearances to other 
groups of offenders, it is shown that of the family deserters (non- 
supporters) 74 per cent have not again been in court on a similar 
charge. Of the men on probation in connection with a suspended 
fine for drunkenness, 74 per cent are free from later court record; 
for suspended fine for violation of ordinances and traffic rules, 60 
per cent, and under such suspension for “general offenses,” 70 per 
cent. The lowest immunity, if that be a fair word to use, is among 
the drunkenness cases, half of these offenders being again in court. 
Of the women probationers 74 per cent are without a later court 
record. Of the juvenile delinquents, 56 per cent have no later record 
—a showing which is subject to favorable qualifications. 

What these percentages seem to establish is that the use of pro- 
bation in Massachusetts has brought about a measure of subsequent 
obedience to law on the part of offenders who were given its benefits 
that fully justifies the claim for it which has hitherto been made 
without such evidence in its support. They completely upset the 
casual criticism that the grant of probation is an invitation to further 
offending. They demonsirate that the institutional burden is not only 
immediately but permanently relieved. In the face of this showing, 
recidivism will have to be accounted for in other directions than in 
the field of courts’ exercise of their supervision over offenders during 
a period of out-door treatment. Towards this conclusion, the survey 
by the commission has contributed an argument of human experience 
that it may be safely assumed no other correctional system could 
supply as to its success. No other correctional department, to be 
sure, deals with offenders under such favorable conditions. In a 
state like Massachusetts, the others have to deal with the failures of 
this primary device—with those who utterly fail to respond to its 
efforts—and, if in no other way, the primary out-patient method 
justifies itself by the extent to which it sifts out those whose conduct 
may be successfully corrected without incarceration. 

The relief of the institutional burden is not alone indicated by 
the great number who are placed on probation—amounting in Massa- 
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chusetts to an average of 26 per cent of all convicted persons—but 
quite as pointedly by the fact that of the men who were on probation 
for the general offenses only 12 per cent ever reach an institution 
for subsequent offenses; of the non-supporters, 20 per cent; of the 
inebriates, 22 per cent; of juveniles, 10 per cent. 

In the Massachusetts law there is no limitation in the use of pro- 
bation to first offenders, with the result that it is not infrequently 
employed for persons with considerable previous court record. The 
report makes a study of the relative success in its use with those who 
previously have been convicted and those for the first time in court. 
The showing, in the case of adult offenders, is such as might be ex- 
pected: that the repeated offenders respond less satisfactorily. They 
have court records subsequent to probation to the extent of 65 per 
cent and their eventual commitments to institutions rise to 25 per- 
cent. The commission is not convinced that the relatively bad show- 
ing argues for a limitation of probation to first offenders. It meets 
this development in this significant paragraph. 


This comparison raises a question as to the use of probation for repeated 
offenders. The repeaters make a distinctly less favorable showing while on pro- 
bation, having a disproportionate court record for offences after probation, are 
much more generally surrendered and committed to institutions, and constitute 
nearly all who, after probation, for other offences are again committed. But 
the answer as to limitation of probation to first offenders has also to consider 
the fact that even among those who had a prior court record 45 per cent were 
satisfactory in their probation response, only 20 per cent had to be surrendered 
and committed, 36 per cent have no court record since probation and 74 per 
cent have not been committed to institutions since the probation term. 


Nor does the Massachusetts law limit the use of probation ac- 
cording to the offense. The 381 men who are classified as “general 
offenders” were convicted of a wide range of offenses, some of them 
of an extreme sort. “It is evident,” says the report, “that the courts 
exercised great discretion in the selection of cases for probation in 
respect to the seriousness of the offenses committed.” It finds 25 
men in the list who had committed an extreme crime, and that of 
these only two have again been in court for the same offense, only 
four others for any other offense and only three have been committed 
to institutions, two of the three being so committed as the result of 
surrender for violation of probation conditions. 

An extended study is made of the operation of the non-support 
or desertion law, in which probation is actively employed. It is di- 
rected first to the success in the collection of money from probation- 
ers for the support of their families under orders of the court and, 
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next, to the later domestic developments. Compliance with court 
orders was complete in 68 per cent of the cases and partial in 14 
per cent. Complete failure resulted in only 13 per cent of the cases. 

During the probation term there is a favorable showing as to 
improvement in home conditions. In the years that elapsed, the 
fortunes of the homes involved are indicated in the following out- 
come in 155 cases: divorce, 20 (13 per cent) ; continued separation 
or desertion, 33 (21 per cent); wife in insane hospital, 5 (3 per 
cent) ; widowed, 8 (5 per cent) ; couple living together, 62 (40 per 
cent); disappeared or information incomplete, 27 (18 per cent). 
The fact that the eventual reunion of husband and wife is more gen- 
eral than their continued or subsequent separation is significant of 
the value of the proceedings which are set in motion by complaint 
of failure to support. The use of probation in illegitimate child cases 
is discussed briefly because the radical new law of 1913 had been 
hardly more than a year in operation at the time of the cases studied. 
In a limited field of 51 cases, the study shows complete compliance 
with the court’s orders in 65 per cent and partial compliance in 20 
per cent of the cases. In only two cases was settlement reached by 
marriage and the Massachusetts police is evidently against regarding 
marriage as the uniformly desirable solution of the problem. Of 
the 51 children in the cases, 9 died in early infancy; 8 are with the 
parents (married after adjudication) ; 6 are with the mother, who 
is married; 5 are with the mother, who is unmarried (and presuma- 
bly one more, the mother having run away with the child) ; 10 are 
adopted; 3 are in orphanages; 1 boarded out; 1 in the state’s charge; 
with no clue as to 7. 

A detailed study into the operation of the suspended sentence to 
pay a fine appears in the report. It has an interest for Massachusetts, 
where it has operated to relieve the jails of thousands of inmates. 
It is reassuring as to the extent to which the fines are paid, there 
being only 60 (12 per cent) out of 487 who failed to pay, and as to 
the non-imprisonment, only 20 (4 per cent) having to be committed 
for failure to pay. That it had a restraining effect is shown by there 
being no subsequent court record for 230 (55 per cent). 

Probation in suspended-fine cases is hardly more than a correc- 
tion device but the courts may make it reformative in the same de- 
gree as in other classes if they choose. In a recorded case, the court 
saw the larger chance and improved it. 


Louis B. was arrested for drunkenness. His offense was noisy intoxication 
on the street. He was an Italian and testified that he drank wine at home with 
each meal. On the evening of his arrest he drank more than usual, went to a 
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motion picture show, and after being in the close air all the evening came out 
much excited. He was regularly employed and earned $22 a week—$10 was 
paid to the family, $2 in instalment payments on a building lot; the balance 
he could not account for. The court fined him $15, suspended the payment, 
ordered him to pay $3 a week for five weeks and at the end of that time to 
deposit the same amount weekly in a savings bank for the remainder of a year, 
his probation term, thus acquiring the savings habit, also to conduct himself 
properly and report regularly to the probation officer. 


In its study of juvenile delinquents, the report is most elaborate. 
The 312 cases were those placed on probation in the ordinary district 
courts in the first half of the year 1915. The only distinctively juven- 
ile court, that in Boston, was not included as the survey sought to 
show the average operation in the state. The principal study is of 
boys, of whom there were 296, ranging in age from 8 to 17, and in 
court because of widely various offenses, 131 for larceny, 76 for 
breaking and entering, 15 for stubbornness, 13 for assault and bat- 


tery and the rest of all sorts. Two having died during probation, 
294 are followed. 


With an average age of 14, when placed on probation, the boys 
now average to be in their 23rd year. Of the 294 boys, 128 (44 per 
cent) have had a court record subsequent to probation, and 52 (18 
per cent) have been committed to institutions. The commission com- 
ments upon the fact that 82 per cent of these boys who were eligible 
to commitment when placed on probation have avoided that experi- 
ence throughout the seven to nine years since their probation, but 
goes on in its analysis to show that while they have averaged four 
years beyond the juvenile age only 65 (22 per cent) have an adult 
court record. Of the 239 boys who completed probation without 
surrender and commitment 143 (60 per cent) have had no subse- 
quent record and as many of these record-events were for repeated 
juvenile acts, 81 per cent have had no adult court record in the four 
years. Only 10 of this group of 239 have been committed by the 
adult courts for offenses more serious than drunkenness and viola- 
tion of an ordinance. 


A study of the present habits and work records of the boys (now 
men) shows that 22 are in the army and navy; of the 197 civilians 
it appears that 153 (78 per cent) are regular workers and that 171 
(87 per cent) are known to be non-drinkers. 


The restraining effect of probation is further tested by a record 
of the lapse of time before a second court appearance. From these 
tables the peak of recidivism is shown to be within the period of 
between two and three years after probation—half of the boys with 
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a subsequent record not being in court until within the third year or 
later. The recurrent use of probation is defended, in the face of the 
fact that it is less effective after the first trial, on the ground that 
“the rescue of the proportion of boys (on second or more frequent 
probation) is large enough to justify its repeated use.” 

An elaborate study of the habits of the boys as disclosed at the 
time of their court appearance in relation to their response to the 
effort of the court in their behalf and to their later court record 
works out the conclusion that those of no recorded bad habits are 
(as might be expected) the best in behavior while on probation and 
comparatively free from later records, while certain habits are 
proved to be prognostic of continued trouble, the stealing habit the 
most so, and disobedience next, while the factor of bad associates 
yields to probation both during its period of supervision and in later 
life. 

Home conditions in relation to response to probation and to later 
court records show that boys from homes with both parents present 
and no bad conditions failed on probation to the extent of 10 per 
cent, those from broken homes to the extent of 30 per cent and those 
from homes with one or both drinking parents to the extent of 40 
per cent. The incidence of later court records follows the same order, 
with 40, 50 and 66 per cent as the relative showing. Of eventual 
court commitments, for post-probation offenses, the order persists, 
with 9, 14 and 42 per cent—the leading of nearly half the boys who 
were carried through probation in institutions later in life being 
the striking reflection of the disordered home. 

The application of the showing of the permanent effect of the 
background conditions, the report argues, does not suggest a more 
restricted use of probation. This seems an obvious conclusion. It 
would be a singular surrender if the courts should reject cases on 
the basis of unfavorable conditions. To quote from the report: 


Every case presented to the court is individual and the profitable use of 
probation is based upon full knowledge and understanding of each delinquent 
and all surrounding conditions. . . . The rational and practical answer is that 
those delinquents whose history or personality shows the presence of factors 
that forecast more trouble should have special effort made in their behalf. 
They are the real challenge of all correctional devices, probation along with 
the others. The challenge is to be met by a serious and specially directed effort. 


By showing the better outcome of a probation term of from one 
to two years than of one of less than a year, the commission urged 
the longer probation for the cases with unfavorable background. But 
it puts its emphasis upon a selective treatment, as against the uni- 
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form method of supervision for all cases, which it declares is the 
outstanding fault of the system. 

In no cases out of the 2,000 adult and juvenile, does the commis- 
sion find that a mental or physical examination was made in 1915. 
It makes note of some advance in this direction in later years. And 
it points out as demonstrated by later developments in some instances 
and by reasonable presumption in many others, that widely different 
treatment and vastly better outcomes would have resulted had there 
been a resort to expert aid in arrival at the status of the delinquent 
and his need of special treatment and training. 

Probation comes out well from this study of its consequences. 
While much of the report will be valuable chiefly to the courts there 
is material in it for a wider application. It is a serious message 
from Massachusetts, which now carries 17,000 convicted offenders 
on probation and only 3,400 locked up, to states which still rely 
upon incarceration as the indicated remedy for ill behavior. 


WHERE ARE WE IN PROBATION WORK? 
Hans Weiss, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Boston 


About five months ago, a ten year old youngster in reporting 
to me burst out: “I don’t think probation does a bit of good—do 
you?” I smiled and answered: “Well, Freddy—it all depends on 
you.” His face grew longer and he grew thoughtful. I began to 
explain to him in simple words the two methods of dealing with 
children who get into trouble—the method of some 30 years ago 
and the modern way of today. He listened with great attention and 
was impressed beyond my expectation. Then—I made him develop 
a working plan showing me what he thought he had to do to “win 
out on probation.” When we were through he looked into my eyes 
and said: “Now, I think it is a darn good thing.” He parted as a 
good friend of our probation system. The problem, however, was 
not solved for me. What if this child stated a great truth in his 
boyish simple way? What if he, a bright little lad, just expressed 
what the children generally think about our work—because we do 
not reach their souls? 

The striking event of this year for those who are interested in 
probation is the survey made a few months ago by the Massachusetts 
State Commission on Probation. This study is all the more interest- 
ing as Massachusetts is the pioneer state in probation work. All 
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the essential factors were taken into account in an effort to reveal 
a true picture of the actual situation. The figures show surprising 
results and are apt to make us feel how wonderfully we have suc- 
ceeded in decreasing delinquency through the system and through 
our work. 

These events among others raised the question in my mind: 
Where are we really with probation work? 

It is undoubtedly true that probation is a revolution in crim- 
inology far more significant than any other previous change in the 
methods of dealing with delinquents. We might say that for the 
first time in history we are applying the Gospel of the New Testament 
in our courts and are trying to forget the rigid formulas imposed by 
the Old Testament’s idea of “justice” seen as a merely mechanical 
equal measuring—the justice of blind arithmetic—the justice of 
repression and punishment. Probation is only possible where there 
is faith in the creative possibilities of a large group of individuals 
offending against the law. It focuses the attention on the character 
and capabilities of the delinquent; on ways of readjusting his life 
to society. In other words—education instead of punishment, under- 
standing and guidance instead of repression and destruction. 

Soon after probation began to make its way as a successful 
method of dealing with a certain group of offenders two of the 
youngest of sciences showed, almost over night, a new creative era. 
Psychology and psychiatry, little known outside of hospitals and 
universities, proved to be indispensable for courts and certain fields 
of social work. A new scientific literature brought forth hitherto 
unknown aspects in analysis and diagnosis of the socially ill and 
clinics like the Judge Baker Foundation and the Child Guidance 
Clinics of the Commonwealth Fund developed new methods of 
study and treatment. This phenomenon shows how great thoughts 
flow like waves through the world opening new possibilities of yet 
unknown limits. It also shows the close interrelationship between 
these two vast fields of action—the courts and the clinics—an inter- 
relationship given by the work itself and brought to life through 
this new idea of seeing in the offender an individual who needs 
understanding and help. It is essential that this intimate relation- 
ship should be seen more clearly in the future than it is today. 

As in any other change in methods of far reaching consequence, 
probation had to pass a critical period of persistent struggle to 
establish itself as a system generally recognized by legislatures, 
courts and the public. Without doubt this point has been reached 
for juvenile probation and we can already see the day when it will 
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come for adult probation. During the struggle innumerable statis- 
tics and statements in pamphlets and at conferences showed again 
and again the success and advancement of the probation system. 
Granting that some of these statements, in a desire to prove that 
of which one is thoroughly convinced, were overdrawn—nevertheless 
we can say with deep joy and truthfully that probation brought 
surprising results, as long as we speak of the probation system. 
The fatal error begins with an identification of the probation system 
with probation work, two entirely different things. Statistics and 
surveys only show how large is the group of individuals who could 
go on within society without again coming into conflict with the 
law. They do not show how far the offenders made good with the 
help of a probation officer; how great an impression the simple 
fact made on them that they could go back into society because they 
were felt worthy of the test; how far the individuals succeeded 
without or inspite of the probation officer. We are in error if we 
regard the results of the probation system as revealed by our statis- 
tics and the above mentioned survey as the fruit of our work. 

Concerning our work, it seems to me that the bold statement of 
little Freddy, whom I quoted, was not far from the truth. Since 
the critical period of defense is past let us frankly admit that pro- 
bation work as a general rule is done very poorly, good work is the 
exception. The average probation officer has standards which have 
very little in common with the methods of the science of social work 
at its present stage. It is bad tactics to accept a too optimistic view 
in regard to our work. We have reached the point where we must 
speak plain language among ourselves, where we must have the 
courage to face a situation squarely which, were it to be endured, 
might become of gravest danger to the probation system. Not yet 
are we able really, to see how far probation will decrease delin- 
quency just because we are still so far from having exhausted its 
latent possibilities. If we were to dig down to actual cases we 
would find in far too many instances that very little was done. How 
many probation officers see the problems in their probationers’ 
lives? How many are sufficiently acquainted with the modern 
method of scientific case study to apply it in their work? 

Let me cite a few cases selected from the juvenile field, since this 
paper deals only with juvenile probation. The cases appear just as 
they were handled by different courts and different probation officers 
in some of the larger cities of this country. The problems are so 
obvious that one wonders why they were not seen by the probation 
officer. 
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There is a family, with four boys, living in a rather poor section of the 
city. The mother has been insane and in a hospital for two years. The father 
is a working man of good reputation but of weak character, unsteady in his 
attitude toward his boys, unable to handle the situation, ‘blaming his wife’s 
condition for the “bad luck” he had with his boys. The boys are all of normal 
intelligence and of normal boyish traits, two of them being distinctly super- 
normal mentally. One followed the other on a path to delinquency. The 
oldest one left the reformatory just a few months ago; the second one ran 
away from the industrial school and his whereabouts are unknown; the two 
younger boys happened to commit their fourth and fifth offense within the 
jurisdiction of another court. While this second court was trying to find a 
suitable place for both of the boys the older one ran away. When brought 
back he was of such a rebellious spirit that he had to be sent to the industrial 
school. The youngest boy was placed out in the country, and both of these 
boys are doing splendidly now. The amazing thing is that the first court 
dealt with this family for several years and the probation officer in charge 
knew nothing of the home situation. Hence the pitiful results. 

Five boys live with their father in a dark basement of an apartment 
house which the father owns. The conditions of the house just pass the 
requirements of the board of health. The mother died five years ago. The 
father works all day. The two older boys, 13 and 14 years of age, being 
bright and quite practical, managed this little household throughout these 
years. The oldest boy at one time was beaten so brutally by a man that 
serious physical and mental disturbances resulted and treatments by a spe- 
cialist on internal organs were necessary for three months. He became un- 
stable mentally and at times, acting under paniclike fears, he would run away 
from home. Thus he came into the juvenile court and was put on probation. 
About the same time he and his next two younger brothers became truant to 
such an extent that the school filed a complaint against the father in the muni- 
cipal court. The father violently sided with the boys and for several months the 
whole family lived practically at war with the school. The probation officer 
for the oldest boy visited both home and school. The records read that he 
had a good impression of the home conditions and that the boy was doing 
very well in school. Four months later, while the school situation was still 
extremely tense, the case was filed. This probation officer had no knowledge 
of the boy’s accident, nor of the family’s attitude toward the school. He did 
not know that the boy’s physician had asked an attorney to file a suit of 
damage for several thousand dollars against the man who had caused the 
injuries. Three weeks elapsed and the boy was brought into court again. The 
judge immediately sent the boy to the mental hygiene clinic and the whole 
situation was revealed. The treatment that followed developed into one of 
the most painstaking known to that court. 


Joseph is ten years old. He lives with his grandmother in a lodging 
house which she owns. One day he had a fight with another boy on the street 
and broke a large window. This brought him into court. The probation 
officer made a home visit; he also saw Joseph’s teacher. The records report 
good home conditions and that the boy was doing well at home and in school. 
When probation was up and the boy came in to see the judge again, he 
showed a very peculiar attitude in many respects, particularly complaining 
that he could not get along with other boys. The judge sent him to the court 
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clinic. It developed that Joseph had been a very difficult child for years. He 
was extremely untruthful and his grandmother, an energetic and wellmeaning 
woman, had a hard time to keep him off the streets at night. He was a very 
poor eater and much under weight. An unfortunate family background was 
revealed. Joseph’s father deserted the mother when Joseph was still an infant, 
leaving her without support. Later on she married another man with whom 
she lives in a lumber camp. Joseph’s younger brother was found to be in a 
home for crippled children in another state. Joseph’s little sister lives in 
a similar home in the same state. The clinic had several interviews with the 
grandmother explaining to her the proper guidance for this child. The pro- 
bation officer knew none of these facts. Joseph is still under probation. 


One could go on indefinitely with instances of this kind. But it 
is not sufficient to state that we are doing work which is so very much 
poorer than the present stage of science in social work calls for. 
We must dig down to the roots and seek for the causes. Some of 
these causes have been mentioned and discussed here and there. We 
know that pressure of work and over-many cases are a great handi- 
cap. We also know that without close co-operation from the judge 
good work is almost impossible. The question of salaries has been 
raised quite often, and it must be admitted that as long as proba- 
tion work is so poorly paid it will not be highly rated and will not 
attract trained and qualified workers. But none of these points seem 
to be at the center of our problem. As I see it there are three chief 
causes for poor probation work. 


1. There are too many probation officers who are, as individuals, 
not at all fit for the work, because they lack fundamentals which 


the worker must have as a basis for growth and development through 
experience. 


The probation officer must bring with him a deeprooted, true— 
not sentimental—love for the child. By this we do not mean that he 
is expected to love each child emotionally. We mean love in a 
broad, human sense—love as respect for the growing personality 
within each child. This is the basis without which really good 
educational work cannot be done with any child. How much more 
necessary is it in dealing with the problem child, who needs infinitely 
finer attention and understanding and everlasting patience. This 
love is the creative force which will form a sound, constructive, 
working basis. It will lead the worker to prefer knowledge to 
force. faith to distrust and patience to the giving up of a child. 

It seems to me that this love for the child ought to be the driving 
force for getting into this line of work. After all, what is the decisive 
element determining the things we do? It is our attitude. The 
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chances are small that anyone who sees in this work just a step in 
his political career or the means for making a living, will take such 
an attitude of sympathy, and guidance. Today, any branch of 
social work is a sacrifice. The material rewards are so modest that 
those who want to do good work must be lead by a higher goal and 
driven by the invisible force of love. 

If this basis is granted, other essentials of the probation officer’s 
personality grow as a consequence of it. But what a large group of 
probation officers lack that necessary sense of responsibility toward 
the child, the parents, the court and toward society. And yet without 
such sense of responsibility a worker cannot succeed. 

It has been brought out frequently that lack of professional 
training is one of the main causes for poor work. This is un- 
doubtedly true. Good work is in large measure a matter of training, 
but it is not everything. Training merely shows us the tools and 
how to use them. The question of how much we are really going to 
build depends on the spiritual goals we see in life and thus in our 
work. The one who loves to do a thing hates to do it poorly. If 
love for the child is the creative impulse within a worker he will 
feel sufficiently responsible to give his best and to go to his limits. 
He will not miss one chance to train himself. Today, we have the 
means for such training. Intensive case studies have been published 
by the best clinics of this country. There are schools of social work 
or universities with departments of social sciences and with good 
extension courses in almost every large city. 

This point of insufficient training is of tremendous importance 
the further our mental hygiene clinics advance. If the results were 
not of such grave consequences one’s sense of humor would be stirred 
to see on the one side elaborate clinics doing fine scientific work in 
analysis of problems and in working out plans of treatment—and, 
on the other side, that large group of probation officers who fail to 
carry out the plans. Some of them lack in interest and energy— 
others do not even understand the language of these clinics, they 
cannot interpret the diagnosis. This situation should rouse our in- 
most social conscience. The strongest argument in our mental hy- 
giene propaganda is its preventive goal especially in regard to de- 
linquency—and those who should apply the new refined tools are 
unable to use them. 











































2. The misinterpretation of probation work and of the probation 
officer’s position in the community. 


It seems to me we are still too much entangled in old methods of 
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handling our problems. We still believe in the allpowerfulness of 
the court, and, following ideas inherited from past generations, do 
not sufficiently realize that what happens to the youth in court 
is only a small particle of his life in general. As a result probation 
work is too much attached to the court, the probation officer is too 
much of a court officer. I do not mean in the sense of organization— 
merely in the matter of interpretation. 

Probation is one method in a group of possible solutions to the 
delinquent’s problems of life. It is—in contradiction to institu- 
tional training—a solution which we hope to bring about through 
readjustment within the community. We put a child under proba- 
tion whose individual problems and whose social relationships we 
think could be handled and rearranged under present living condi- 
tions. Our own language proves how deeply we often misunderstand 
our own task. As long as we speak of giving the child a “chance” — 
in the common sense of this word—we charge him with exactly the 
thing which he showed he could not do alone: we make him “try 
hard” and put the responsibility on him, who is still an explorer in 
life and at odds with facts within himself and in his own little world 
which he does not understand. We expect him to do—in too many 
cases—the impossible. How utterly meaningless must seem a pro- 
bation officer’s moralizing talk to the boy who is fiercely trying to 
live up to the new standards against all the evil forces around him. 
Those who know how it feels when Jimmy and Jack are playing 
downstairs or around the corner night after night with the chums 
with whom our boys must mingle in their every day life on the 
way to school and in school—may realize what a brave struggle is 
being lead even if the home helps in it. How will it be there where 
the home, too, is against the child? 

For the probation officer the very essence of probation is the 
help he is offering and willing to give to the one who needs it. 
Probation is not as much supervision as it is co-operation. And 
co-operation is only possible on the basis of confidence, a confidence 
that will grow as the child feels we are working with him. This 
shows at once where the probation officer’s place naturally must 
be. It is where the child lives—in the community—which means 
the court, the school, the playground, the street, the settlement and 
the home. I name these places in the order they take in the child’s 
daily life. 

This may sound peculiar. I shall explain. The starting point, 
the headquarters of the probation officer, will always be the court, 
with the judge and the court clinic as professional co-workers. But 
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beyond this the actual work must be in the community. Seen from 
the court’s point of view a probation officer is the field-worker for 
the judge and the clinic. He is the living bond between the court 
and the child and all those who work with or against the child. He 
is the central point where all threads meet which keep him in touch 
with the social groups comprising the child’s world. Reporting and 
even frequent visits do not serve their purpose unless the probation 
officer succeeds in creating and maintaining a relationship between 
himself and all factors entering into the child’s life. Let me roughly 


suggest the aims a probation officer should have in dealing with these 
factors. 


The home. Mere visiting will not do. There is a psychological factor 
which is, from the beginning, the key to success or the cause of failure. It 
makes all the difference in the world how the probation officer representing 
the court meets the parents there where they are the masters—in their own 
homes. If the probation officer takes—unconsciously—the attitude of the 
“arm of the law” with its authoritative power, he is a mere symbol of force. 
There is a latent fear among the lower class and especially among immigrants 
of being helpless against court and police. The immediate consequence of 
this is an antagonistic attitude as a natural reaction. The probation officer 
who cannot break through this invisible wall has lost out at the start. He 
not only fails to found a solid and free working basis—he also fails in his 
other very beautiful task of showing these people the modern idea of juvenile 
court work so that they can see it with their primitive eyes and realize their 
position in the game. No doubt, there are parents unfit for such a goal, but 
the group is large of those who offer a fertile soil for the message. The 
family visits should be of threefold purpose: a. to show the parents what they 
are to expect from us and what we want to see from them; b. to create a 
spirit of co-operation and c. to keep sufficiently in touch with the family to 
assure such co-operation. It is quite obvious that adequate supervision neces- 
sitates seeing the whole family—if possible—or at least both parents in the 
home. Most probation officers fail to do this. 


Schools. The probation officer’s work in the school is to secure the co- 
operation of both principal and teacher. Sometimes this is easy to attain, 
sometimes difficult. But a large group of teachers—and certainly all the 
good ones—show a genuine interest and are highly valuable co-workers if 
they know the probation officer’s attitude, his plan and their function in it. 
Many times the school is only too glad to know more about a child’s life, 
his home and his special problems hitherto misunderstood because essential 
information was lacking. There are cases in which the adjustment of the 
school—situation chiefly solves the child’s problem. 


Social agencies. The last three decades have developed a rather huge 
mechanism of public and private social agencies. Each of these agencies 
serves certain purposes more or less defined—and each one of them has a 
certain attitude toward their own work and toward the needs of the commun- 
ity. Some of them are equipped with a well trained staff of social case workers 
while others have not gone so far. Some of them even suffer distinctly from 
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the dangers of this modern technique of creating too much the atmosphere 
of a cold though marvelously functioning machinery while some of the “less 
advanced” are doing first class work. Here it is the probation officer’s task, 
first of all, to see clearly his place and his function; and then, to study the 
attitude of each of these agencies toward the problems of delinquency in 
general and toward the cases referred to them by the court. As shown above, 
the probation officer is the social case worker of the court as far as the 
forming of the diagnosis and the plan for treatment is concerned. In the 
carrying out of his plan he is rather an organizer calling to his assistance 
all the resources which the community offers. This point cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly: it is one of the most amazing and most frequent neglects 
in our probation work that too many probation officers are either not acquainted 
with all the resources or they don’t know them well enough. Therefore, 
they do not use them properly—or even at all. This applies to the proba- 
tion officer’s relation to the modern hospital social service, to the community 
health centers, to the settlements and to some of the child placing agencies. 
A constant keeping in touch with this whole apparatus throughout the com- 


munity offers untold possibilities for preventive and really effective probation 
work. 


Street and recreation. A good knowledge of the different sections of the 
probation officer’s field of action is of immeasurable value. A deeper insight 
into community life reveals interesting facts. Every street has, to some extent, 
atmosphere of its own, a certain individuality which ought to be grasped 
by the probation officer. The air of a neighborhood reflects on the children 
in two ways: first through the adults who create that spirit and second through 
certain boy-leaders and their followers. It should be clear, however, that in 
this the probation officer’s attitude should be an entirely different one from 
the police officer’s. It is just as necessary as is the child’s family background 
and the school situation for the probation officer to know how the place looks 
where the boys spend that span of time which is entirely uncontrolled. The 
positive side of this phase of work is the probation officer’s attitude toward 
organized recreation. 90% of all our cases show little recreation and exces- 
sive street life as one of the main elements leading to delinquency. The 
chief goal of all community activity done by social agencies is to raise the 
standards of the neighborhood. Thus the settlement has a vital interest in 
decreasing and preventing delinquency within its reach. The task is the 
responsibility of both probation officer and social settlement. 


3. The belief that the delinquent child is a type. 


Science is still struggling with this problem. How far jurispru- 
dence and bar are still handicapped by theories of this kind was 
shown by Judge Hoffman at the probation conference last year. The 
statement that this belief is innate in a very large group of proba- 
tion officers might meet strong objection. And yet, we prove it by 
our attitude and even by our terminology. We make a clear distinc- 
tion between the delinquent child and other groups of children in 
need of help. One might say that this is only a working device—a 
necessary classification made by the law. Yes—but all these dis- 
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oriminations are based on certain classifications within society and 
the consequence of it is that—unconsciously—we not only accept this 
state of order but help to erect or, at least, to sustain a wall making 
it unspeakably harder for the child to cross the road and to find its 
way back into the group of children free from this ostracism. I 
grant that this distinction has its justification in the law—but we 
must see beyond this and must be constantly conscious of what it 
means for the child and what it should not mean for us. A child 
because of his delinquency, because of a particular action, is not 
necessarily a child distinctly different from the rest of his classmates. 
There are children who offer far more difficult behavior problems 
than a large group of delinquent children. The child who became 
delinquent is essentially the same child before and after the act— 
offering the same wide possibilities of a growing personality that 
still has innumerable ways open to it if we only see them. It is true 
—there are things wrong with each delinquent child; but it is our 
job to find out how far maladjustments are dominating his inner 
life and this we will not discover if we do not approach the child 
free from prejudices. The fact that he is delinquent indicates certain 
potential dangers. Beyond these dangers lie the creative possibili- 
ties. These two facts must be clearly realized by the probation officer 
who is to work with the child. But instead of interpreting things, 
we haste along thinking that it is just the first time, a minor affair 
not amounting to anything and therefore not worthy of serious con- 
sideration and of intensive study. Thus, we fail quite often to do a 
thorough job right at the beginning. Or we play the court officer 
in all his majesty, convinced of the importance of our position, treat- 
ing the child with streams of moralizing talk, which shuts up those 
finer channels leading to the child’s soul. 

This paper draws a rather dark picture of the present stage of 
probation work. I know that there are many who do excellent work, 
but they are the exception. They do not need our help. It is with 
the average we must work. And there, we must say, if we do not 
succeed in getting an entirely new spirit into this work—the spirit 
nourished by the eternal flame of life—we will, in spite of better 
technique, not carry things very much farther. 

Summarizing, we find three essential points which each probation 
officer ought to fulfill: 

1. See in the child the growing personality in need of assistance 
during a critical period of life and work toward the child’s confi- 
dence and co-operation. 


2. Become better equipped for this work by acquiring the 
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technique of modern social case work with its principles of forming 
a diagnosis based on careful investigation and of working out a 
plan of treatment in close co-operation with court-clinics. 

3. Consider yourself as the court’s fieldworker whose place is 
chiefly in the community as the living link between court on the one 
side and child, family, school, street, settlements and social agencies 
on the other. 

At the same time, the National Association should concentrate 
its efforts on a few central points and widen its goal by: 

1. Bringing about a broader understanding of probation work 
among probation officers and full realization of its importance. 

2. Laying constant emphasis on the fact that the personality 
of the probation officer is the key to success and the cause of failure 
in most cases; that therefore the great idea of probation will not 
bear its full fruit until a better personnel is secured. 

3. Relating probation work with other branches of our educa- 
tional system. 

Only by leaving behind us the stone walls of the courthouse and 
joining with the greatest humanizing force—education in its finest 
sense—will we develop our methods effectively. 


THE EXTENSION OF PROBATION IN CANADA 


Hon. Emerson CoatswortH, County Judge, Toronto, Ontario 


One of the most difficult problems with which judges and magis- 
trates have to deal is what to do with a person who has been convicted 
of crime. To an experienced member of the court, it is not hard to 
determine whether a case is guilty or not guilty. If not guilty, it is 
discharged. If found guilty, an adequate sentence cannot be pro- 
nounced without taking into consideration the whole circumstances 
connected with the offense and the offender. 

What is not generally remembered is that the tribunal itself is 
on trial before the bar of public opinion continuously; and unless 
the sentences are such as commend themselves to the ripe judgment 
of thinking men, the public does not hesitate to voice its criticism of 
the tribunal. The desire therefore to do full justice, and the con- 
sciousness of the watchful eye of the public, lead to very careful 
sentences. One might think that where offenders are passing rapidly 
along as in a procession, it is an easy matter to give each his just due, 
not realizing that this is possible only to one who has become an 
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expert in sizing up difficult cases and dealing with them effectively. 

In the past, the tribunal was faced in many cases with the fact 
that none of the available dispositions of a case did just exactly 
what ought to be done. It was either prison for a term, or a sus- 
pended sentence, relying on the offender to prove himself worthy 
and knowing that if he failed he would probably be again in custody 
before very long in some new offense. This dilemma continued 
until, of late years, there was developed the idea of probation in 
connection with the suspended sentence. 

1. What is probation? It is important to have the definition of 
probation clearly in mind, because it is apt to be confused with 
other methods of dealing with convicted persons. The simplest plan 
will be to give a short definition of all methods, and then probation 
will naturally fall into its proper place 

Suspended sentence. The convicted person is let off without 
punishment, except that he may be called upon, if he does not behave 
himself, to appear later on and be sentenced. 

Probation. The sentence being suspended, the convicted person 
is placed under the care and supervision of a probation officer. 

Parole. A person having been sent to prison for a determinate 
sentence of, say, three months and .an indeterminate term thereafter 
of, say, twelve months, after the three months may be let out by the 
Ontario Board of Parole, under the supervision of a parole officer 
who keeps in touch with him until his full term has expired. The 
only parole board yet in Canada is in Ontario. Several other 
provinces are favorably considering a parole service. 

Extra-mural permit. Where a prisoner cannot safely be trusted 
out of prison, he may be granted a permit to work outside daily for 
his family, the wages going to them and he reporting each evening 
in custody. This is only in Ontario. 

Ticket of leave. This is a species of parole. It is granted only 
by the Governor General, on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Justice, to prisoners who have shown themselves worthy of having 
their liberty under certain restrictions. 

Pardon. The Governor Gerieral may see fit to grant a pardon 
without the conditions and restrictions attached to a ticket of leave. 
Pardons are very rare. 

We now come back to the query, “What is probation?” The 
question cannot be better answered than by detailing the steps taken 
to bring it about. There has been for some time a probation bureau 
attached to each of our juvenile courts. For the purpose of dealing 
with adults, there was passed in Ontario in 1922 “an act to provide 
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for the appointment of probation officers”. Probation is usually 
granted only to first offenders. Some who do not approve of this 
plan think it is letting an offender off without punishment. This is a 
mistake, because probation is a form of punishment given to per- 
sons who merit a chance to do better before being sent to prison. 
They are under supervision and in the custody of the law for the 
term fixed. 

Probation is worked out in the following manner. A person is 
convicted of an offense of a not too serious nature. The judge 
remands him in custody or on bail for a few days and instructs a 
probation officer to make full inquiries as to the offense, the home 
and environment, and the prospects for the conditions of probation 
being fulfilled. This the probation officer does; and when the case 
is called again, the judge considers it in the light of the probation 
officer’s report. If that is favorable, the offender is placed on pro- 
bation for a term of from one to five years, to report weekly, monthly 
or whenever required to the probation officer, and to submit to such 
other terms and conditions as may be required. The offender is 
then taken under supervision and carefully watched and advised by 
the officer. If he does right and rehabilitates himself as a law-abid- 
ing citizen, he is finally discharged. If he fails to do right, he is 
brought back and sentenced. The idea is that a person who has 
made a slip but honestly repents is given a chance without having 
to spend a considerable time in the company of criminals. Even 
a slip made on probation is not necessarily final, because after a 
severe admonition or a taste of the jail for a few days another 
chance may be given. 

2. The need of probation. There are not a few who do not 
believe in probation or any method of dealing with offenders except 
to send them to prison. On the other hand, many believe, particu- 
larly with first offenders, and sometimes indeed with second or 
third offenders, that sending to prison is like kicking a man when he 
is down. 

The two great principles underlying probation are humanity 
and economy. The first of these—humanity—is a direct appeal to 
help an erring brother. If he can be steadied by a probation officer, 
it is so much more humane than to throw him into prison to consort 
with criminals and brood in discouragement on his unhappy lot. 
We daily ask God to forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us. We are merely putting this prayer into 
practice when we place a man on probation. Economy also prompts 
us to use this plan to save offenders. On probation, a man costs 
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the state about $30 a year. In prison, he costs about $300 a year. 
It is therefore a very distinct economic advantage to the public to 
have offenders on probation instead of in prison. 

Moreover, there is that element of weakness in the offender which 
requires help to tide him over a time of special temptation and 
get him on the right track. We must remember that these persons 
have weak spots which make them easy victims when tempted. With 
some, the mere fact that they must report regularly to the probation 
officer keeps them right. With others, the moral backing of the pro- 
bation officer helps the man in difficulties that he would otherwise 
find insuperable. Our probation officers are all Christian people 
with high moral standards and that firmness of character which gives 
the weak brother someone to lean upon or fly to when tempted. 
The fact that we ourselves may be so well grounded morally and 
spiritually as to need no outside support ought to make us more 
ready to help the weak. We must never forget that a small percent- 
age of our people are unable to get on alone. We have the choice 
between herding them in prison or keeping them outside, under the 
supervision of the probation officer. By putting them on probation, 
we may save most of them. This surely is worth while. Their need 
is great. It may be an inarticulate cry because they are unable to 
voice anything else. We with our observation and experience are 
able to determine that what they need is the moral backing that 
can be given by the probation officer. 

Probation, parole, extra-mural permit and ticket of leave are 
kindred methods of arriving at the same end—to save the man who 
has fallen into wrong doing. In 1856 Charles Reade, in his wonder- 
ful book, “It’s Never Too Late to Mend”, suggested what we now 
have in the extra-mural permit system in the following language: 
“Occupation provided outside the prison gates instead of ticket of 
leave; let the candidate work there on parole and come into prison 
at night.” I do not know whether this plan is being carried out 
anywhere else, but it is now in full force in Ontario. Several hun- 
dred men all over Ontario are working out every day, their wages 
going to their families, and reporting in custody or as may be di- 
rected each night. This is done under the care and supervision of 
our efficient provincial parole officer. In three years, 641 persons 
have been out working. It is estimated that in the past two years 
they worked 35,000 days and earned over $90,000. 

The need for probation is too insistent to be set aside. Indiffer- 
ence to and disbelief in it are being replaced by public interest and 
confidence. The people are always responsive when convinced. 
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3. What probation has done. Nothing has so won over public 
opinion to the need of probation as the results which have followed 
its operation. As mentioned, Ontario is the only place in Canada 
where a probation act has been passed to deal with adults. Probably 
only in Toronto and York County has a probation staff been organ- 
ized and set to work. To Judge Mott, the very capable head of our 
Juvenile Court, was committed the important task of organization 
and equipment. It has been a great success ever since its inception. 

The first official report for the County of York, including the 
City of Toronto, has been issued. This report is most readable and 
should be in the hands of everyone dealing with the administration 
of social justice. Social workers will also find it of great interest. 
The report covers the first eleven months of operation and shows 
remarkable success. 436 persons were placed on probation—345 
men and 91 women. 157 were under 20, 128 between 20 and 25, 
and 15] over 25. 425 persons were directly dependent on the 436 
probationers. 415 (96%) lived up to regulations, only 21 being 
brought back for sentence. The annual cost of each probationer 
was $28.36. 

As before stated, the moral rehabilitation far outweighs the 
money saving. However, from both a humane and an economic view- 
point, the experience in Toronto has been a most encouraging success. 
If we could save no more than 50 out of 100, it would be far from 
a failure; but with 96 out of 100 responding in the first year and 
working their way back to normal life, we certainly have reason to 
take courage. 

4. What probation will do. It will create higher standards in 
personal, home, social and public life. Attention is being contin- 
ually directed to the importance of helping those who are endeavor- 
ing to help themselves after being found out in wrong doing. It 
will lead to a more generous and wide-spread application of the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” To err is human, but to forgive is divine. We shall learn 
to live in a higher altitude. 

There are, however, two distinct advantages to be realized from 
well organized and properly conducted probation work: (1) reduc- 
tion in cost of administration of criminal justice; (2) restoration 
to good citizenship of many who otherwise would be face to face 
with lives of crime. 

As to the reduction of public expense. If the greater number of 
our first offenders are placed on probation and 75 per cent respond, 
their being out of prison makes in each case in round figures a 
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difference between an annual cost of $30 on probation as against $300 
in prison, to say nothing of the advantage of having a man maintain- 
ing his dependents. In these days of high taxation, any reduction of 
expenditure is welcome. Therefore, from this point of view, proba- 
tion has proved conclusively what it will do. 

The other advantage, that of reforming men, is by far the more 
important. . The value of each person to the state is very great. The 
moral value of restoring one whose character has been stained by 
crime is inestimable. The problems that these offenders present fix 
the mind more continuously on ideals. The general effect must 
inevitably be an uplifting one, not only for offenders but for the 
whole community. 

5. The extension of probation in Canada. We are fortunate in 
having this problem presented to us before we have the enormous 
population and consequent prison population of our neighbors to 
the south and our own mother country, Great Britain. To those who 
have made the matter a subject of special study and are engaged in 
the work, there is only one logical conclusion—probation is no 
longer an experiment. Wherever it has been fairly tried, it has 
been wonderfully successful. Where it has not been successful, 
there has been a lack of proper administration. 

A probation officer must be firm, kindly, sympathetic, hopeful, 
helpful, fairly well educated, and careful. This requires quite a 
combination of good qualities. One might say that it is impossible 
always to get them in one person. The fact that they are so often 
found is at once a tribute to our people and to the care with which 
such officers are selected. In regularly established probation 
bureaus, there is an examination for fitness which must be passed. 

Not long ago it was announced that Kingston penitentiary, with 
its 856 inmates, was so overcrowded that a wag suggested hanging 
out a sign, “Standing room only.” According to the newspapers, 
the warden then stated that soon there must be another penitentiary 
erected in substitution for or in addition to Kingston. I understand 
that the congestion has been somewhat relieved by sending prisoners 
from Kingston to other penitentiaries. This will relieve only for a 
time, and the problem will soon be a vital one again. If, however, 
we can make such a disposition of prisoners that not only will we 
not need any more prison accommodation but can begin to reduce 
our prisons, it will be a splendid move in the right direction. Prisons 
have proved a failure in stopping crime. Probation and parole are 
proving successful. The logical conclusion is that we must make 
more use of probation and parole in order to meet the conditions. 
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There are two methods whereby probation may be extended in 
Canada: (1) by legislation; (2) by extending the system. As 
mentioned above, the necessary Dominion legislation has been pro- 
vided by an act amending a section of the criminal code and provid- 
ing for probation on suspended sentence. This leaves it open for 
each province by enactment to bring itself within the provisions of 
the criminal code and establish a probation bureau. Ontario is the 
only province yet to avail itself of this, and I have already stated the 
very satisfactory results obtained. This ought to be an encourage- 
ment to the other provinces to do likewise. It is advisable that a 
similar law be enacted in each province, coordinating with the 
Dominion act. Most of the provinces are already dealing with the 
question of parole and the creation of boards of parole. The 
Dominion Parliament has done its part. It remains for the provinces 
to act. I feel assured that when they see the great advantage in 
Ontario, they will fall in line and that before many years, as far as 
legislation is concerned, probation will be universal in Canada. 

There is another feature of extension of probation in Canada to 
which I wish to refer. That is the desirability of acting in advance 
of the commission of crime and placing on probation those who are 
drifting into crime. We must keep in mind that crime does not 
originate in a night but is a gradual growth. There is many a 
young man today who is in the path leading to crime. He may not 
know it, but I am certain that there are friends anxious about him; 
and if they might go to a probation officer and give him the necessary 
information, the officer could step in and probably deflect that young 
man’s thought and conduct into a different channel, which would 
lead away from crime. 

I desire very strongly to emphasize this view. It is unfortunate 
that we should wait until crime is committed. The young man’s 
family and friends are anxious to save him, but there is no one with 
authority to take hold of him and check his career. This extension 
of probation would be of inestimable value. When probation takes 
place in court, there is a great deal of publicity, and humiliation 
for the offender and his family. If he were taken hold of sooner, 
this might be largely avoided. We cannot say that there will be no 
more crime; but if we are able at different points to stay and reduce 
it, much can be accomplished. Let us hope that before very long 
there will be in Canada such an extension of probation, both by 
legislation and in actual practice, as to bring about a substantial 
reduction in crime, in the interests of the state and of humanity. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND RECREATION 


Eucene T. Lies, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, Chicago 


I come before you in the role of a reformed social worker, one 
who has been redeemed from the sin of ignorance regarding the 
life-building and life-saving power of this thing we call play, 
recreation. There are doubtless before me some historically minded 
persons who know that I have not always been in the field of 
recreation work, and that I migrated to it from the organized 
charity world. I am ready to confess that while in the latter line 
I was living almost in utter darkness as far as having any burning 
convictions on the matter of the necessity for play was concerned. 
I gave superficial assent, it is true, but not much more, and so I 
failed to use play as a factor in family rehabilitation. I sinned and 
sinned daily, and for years. 

What is a juvenile delinquent? Isn’t this a pretty fair definition 
for our purpose? A juvenile delinquent is a normal juvenile whom 
some delinquent adult has permitted to go off the main track. What 
is the main track? The main track is the composite road constructed 
by adults and made up of many paths which intertwine, such as the 
path of honesty, the path of truth, the path of morality, the path of 
peacefulness, the path of self-control, and the like. 

In other words, if the psychiatrists are not leading us astray, 
there is no such thing as a born juvenile delinquent, not even among 
the feeble minded. He who has been so labelled is a product of 
definite causation controllable by adults but a causation not effec- 
tively and rightly controlled by them. Could we but nail this 
truth high to the mast, and have it read and reread and accepted by 
men and women everywhere, we would be taking the first big step 
both in the prevention and the cure of delinquency. Adults must 
humbly accept their solemn responsibility in child rearing. When 
that happens in any particular instance then that adult is likely 
to want to know what child rearing consists of anyway. Right 
there will be the beginning of wisdom and the hope of a new kind of 
parent, of which the old world is so sorely in need in this generation 
of jazz and jungle living. 

What does good child rearing consist of? What is the end 
product? The end product is a sound, agile body, a sound, active 
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mind, a rightly and self-motivating human being with attitudes that 
spell kindliness, helpfulness, respect and adoration. But such a 
product is the work of homo-artists, and of homo-artists we have, 
alas, so few! The painter must have tools, know nature and its 
manifold possibilities; he must have an ideal toward which his 
creative genius moves him. The trouble with all too many of those 
who would guide youth is not so much that they are without man- 
building tools, but rather that they are ignorant of the nature of 
those tools, and of their manifold possibilities; furthermore, they 
have no ideal worthy the name. 

Now, what about play in this connection? We are told that 
play for the child is life—creation; that play for the adult is re- 
newal of life—re-creation. If that be true, then here is a force 
that should command respect, attention, and larger understanding 
in the field of homo-artistry. The recreation physiologists say that 
physical play for Johnny, rightly applied, can mean for him 
strength, motor agility, blood circulation, breathing power, right 
placement of vital organs, self-confidence, disease resistance. If 
he goes in for group athletics and games, Johnny is in for training 
in fairness, good sportsmanship, manliness, obedience to rules and 
subjection to leadership. He is on his way to good citizenship. 
If he fouls in a game he goes out. If he wants to return he must 
subscribe anew to the laws of his “government”. If this is not life, 
not creation, what is it? Isn’t this sort of thing putting Johnny on 
the main track? And if he continues in it, is there not a pretty good 
chance that he will stay on the main track? 

The beauty of it all is that it seems the Lord has ordained that 
Johnny shall hunger and thirst for just such opportunities, for 
play is his most natural form of expression He simply must be a 
good little animal before he can hope to be a good big man. When 
he doesn’t want to play, you’d better phone for the doctor. George 
E. Johnson has put it thus: 


“The Boy is a Whole Menagerie. 
He crawls like a worm, 

He creeps like a turtle, 

He dives and swims like a frog, 
He walks like a quadruped, 
He climbs like a monkey, 

He runs like a deer, 

He squeals like a pig, 
Screeches like a parrot, 

Hoots like an owl, 

Whistles like a mocking bird, 
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Sings like a lark. 

He digs, builds, roams, hunts, pillages, hoards, tames wild 
animals, and makes boon companions of dogs. 

He dams streams, 

Makes toy weapons, 

Descends beneath the waters, under the snow and into the 
bowels of the earth. 

He ascends to housetops, into trees and there abides, 

He tries the heavens with flying toys, arrows, balloons, 
kites, and aeroplanes. 

He conjures with the stars, creates mysteries, 

Makes rhymes, composes songs and music, dances and fills 
the air with unearthly din. 

He teases, mimics, and acts many parts. 

He competes, does stunts, undergoes ordeals, fights, forms 
gangs, organizes clubs, and institutes rituals. 

There is no creature in the heavens above or in the earth 

below, nor in the waters under the earth which he does 

not at times become.” 


May we not properly exclaim “O boy, this is the life!” It is 
his life. He is living through the history of the race. He is being 
educated. In these processes he must not be thwarted. The means 
and environment for exercise must be provided—by adults. The 
way must be made easy—by adults. There must be no repression 
but ample opportunity for wholesome expression—by adults. 

And yet, and yet! Legion is the number of those superior per- 
sons called parents, teachers, Sunday school leaders, clergymen, 
policemen, probation officers, and social workers generally who 
have not yet seen the light on this subject. 

What about those social instincts implanted deeply in all human 
beings? Where do they come in, in any discussion of play? They 
come in all along the way from the first emergence in the child of his 
fear of being alone in the dark to his longing for membership in a 
gang, his shouting for his school or back alley team, his participation 
in group parties of young men and women and his membership in a 
lodge. It is against nature for Johnny not to want to belong to 
something. Upon this very yearning, lofty loyalties and high stand- 
ards of action may be built. That being so, how profoundly im- 
portant it is that those loyalties be evoked and those standards be 
set by groups and leaders headed toward goals of decency and 
honor. 

Well, parents, teachers, social workers, probation officers, etc., 
what about it? Do we know enough about this play instinct or 
hunger or whatever the psychologists want us to call it? Have we 
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taken pains to study it and all that can be done with it under wise 
direction to build life and nourish right living, and with it all give 
satisfaction and joy? Do we know what can be done with it to 
rebuild the broken or re-beautify the marred life? 

Are we still saying that asinine thing, “Johnny, you may go out 
to play if you will be good for the next two hours,” when the truth 
is that he'll be good for nothing long before the two hours is up? 
Or, have we an altogether too casual attitude toward play and draw- 
lingly say: “Yes, its all right but—” and stop there? Of course, 
both these attitudes reflect ignorance. The child simply will play. 
He'll play right or half right and be benefited, or wrong or half 
wrong and be harmed, depending upon whose or what ideas he 
follows. The way is open for those who have any sort of parental 
relation to him to furnish the right ideas and the right opportunities 
—provided they themselves possess those ideas and take the trouble 
to provide the opportunities. Listen to the wise words of Jane 
Addams: “We may either smoother the divine fire of youth or we 
may feed it. We may either stand stupidly staring as it sinks into 
a murky fire of crime and flares into the intermittent blaze of folly, 
or we may tend it into a lambent flame, with power to make clean 
and bright our dingy city streets”. 

Throwing stones at moving trains is a serious offense against the 
law, but to Johnny it is great sport until he is taught otherwise. He 
is simply answering the inner urge to exercise his throwing muscles 
and prove that he has eye enough to hit a moving target. To Johnny 
stealing apples and not getting caught brings a glowing sense of 
achievement, but you can prove to him that he can get at least some 
of that same satisfaction through stealing bases without being caught. 
Why not give him the chance to do the latter? 

In a certain large city 500 out of 800 girls arrested for delin- 
quency in one year attributed their serious wrong doing to an orig- 
inally innocent desire to find companionship in their off-time. Every 
analysis of causes of delinquency among girls in reformatories leads 
to this very same conclusion in a large percentage of cases. Seventy- 
five per cent of the inmates of our penal institutions are youths 
under 21 years of age. Modern crime is a problem of youth. What 
a terrific indictment of parents, of adults generally and of communi- 
ties! 

There were 59,000 murders in the United States in a recent seven- 
year period. $3,000,000,000 represents our annual loss from steal- 
ings alone. It is said that $500,000,000 are invested in our prisons 
and that their annual cost of maintenance is $200,000,000; also, 
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that our total annual bill for dealing with crime is close to $2,000,- 
000,000. And yet in 1923 only $14,000,000 was spent by cities in 
the United States for public recreation purposes. It costs a state 
around $600 per year to care for one prisoner in a reformatory; 
on the other hand, one city recreation department reports that it can 
and does provide recreation for 71/3 cents per person per year. 
Even a feebleminded person could draw a common-sense conclusion 
from these figures. 

We must pay a bill at one end of the line or the other. Why 
not reduce our tax bill and our lamentations over high taxes by 
providing more playgrounds? In Chicago, Des Moines, New 
Orleans, St. Paul, Passaic, N. J., and many other places where care- 
ful studies have been made, there was always found to be a marked 
reduction in juvenile delinquency in areas catered to by some new 
supervised playground or boys’ club, the percentage of reduction 
ranging from 40 to 80. 

The Recreation Division of the Illinois Juvenile Research Insti- 
tute during its three years of careful work with children labelled 
“delinquent” is finding upon analysis that in very many cases re- 
pression of natural play instincts was at the bottom of the trouble, 
and that when the lid was removed by providing fitting recreation 
the delinquency was gotten rid of. But the cooperation of parents, 
teachers and play directors had to be enlisted in the process. Here 
is the finest kind of scientific evidence of the relation of construc- 
tive play to normal living. Plenty of evidence is also in the posses- 
sion of these recreation researchers as to the dire indifference or 
ignorance on the part of parents of delinquent children, and of the 
average social worker dealing with those unfortunates and their 
families, as to the need and potency of play in every day life. 

Right here I feel it a duty to elaborate upon this indictment. 
I bring as another witness Dr. William Healy of the Judge Baker 
Foundation. In published case Study Number 6 are detailed the 
facts about a most difficult confirmed young delinquent boy with 
a varied institutional record. Let me quote a few passages: “Within 
easy access there have been open places and woods where boys could 
play, but there have been no organized recreations.” “The home is 
particularly bare in interests and amusements for the boys.” 
“Neither is there very much social life (in the home). They have 
little or no company.” “The parents know almost nothing about 
John’s companions up to the time he was 10 years old, except that 
they were boys on the street.” “Had the mother been equipped with 
an intelligent sense of responsibility, certainly she could have found 
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some way for this family to move, and could have given more atten- 
tion to John’s free time. He could have been connected with settle- 
ments, clubs or other centres of boys’ activities under good leader- 
ship.” “As assets utilizable for this boy’s welfare there were his 
gregariousness and his liking for outdoor sports. It is clear that 
there was no skillful guidance whatever of this boy’s native interests.” 

Hardly any comment is necessary except to say that here is a 
boy who had been cheated out of his divine rights with the result 
that he is an economic and social liability, a menace to his fellow- 
men. The parents had their chance and missed it. The social 
workers had their chance and missed it. The public authorities had 
their chance and missed it. (And here I would interject the state- 
ment that two million boys and girls in the United States come up 
to voting age, every year. What about the welfare of America? ) 

Let’s have a little more testimony, this time from the Report of a 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency in Rochester, N. Y., made by Henry 
W. Thurston of the New York School of Social Work, under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare League of America. 64 cases were 
studied intensively, including their treatment by social agencies. 
The report says that in only 7 of the 64 cases does any special effort 
seem to have been made “by social workers to interest the young 
delinquent in some form of wholesome supervised recreation. Even 
in these 7 cases no special mention is made of an effort at the same 
time to educate the parents and secure their cooperation to the 
same end.” 

And yet the records of these cases written by the social workers 
who handled them show these known facts, according to the report: 
“Among the instances of harmful and destructive uses of spare 
time, improper use of an amusement park outside the city is men- 
tioned at least 11 times—6 of these also involving improper use of 
automobiles; pool rooms and misuse of movies, 17 times; street 
corners, 25 times; gangs, 12 times.” And undoubtedly that is only 
a small part of the miserable story. 

Surely, one is justified in raising the question as to who are the 
greater delinquents in this whole situation—the children, or the 
adults who had a guiding and correctional relation to these children, 
but who failed miserably in the exercise thereof. 

Am I possibly exaggerating as to the significance of recreation 
in life building? Listen to a few church authorities—and we must 
concede that it was not so long ago that many churchmen put a 
positive taboo upon play. But here is what Bishop James E. Free- 
man of Washington, D. C., says: “Hitherto we have recognized a 
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trinity of agencies, namely, the church, the home and the school, as 
fundamental and essential. Added to these to-day and next in order 
are the playgrounds and the recreational centres.” The Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention last 
year in its report urges these things among others: “Suggest play 
in every home. Have adequate playgrounds and indoor play centres 
in the community, etc.” Says Professor Norman E. Richardson of 
the Religious Education Department of Northwestern University (a 
Methodist institution) in his book, “The Church at Play”: “It is 
largely through the proper use of leisure that the Kingdom of God 
will be realized.” “Recreation can be used as a means of redeeming 
surplus time.” “This subject of play has come to be one of the 
most serious matters which the church can possibly take into con- 
sideration.” “To understand play is to understand life and to be 
able to direct the motives that find expression in play is to be able 
permanently to influence character.” 

This, you see, is getting up close to the altar. Indeed, in its 
best forms play is an expression of the best that is in us. Play in 
a very real sense may be religion. Something of this truth seems to 
have been revealed in the case of the nine-year-old girl whom the 
late Dr. Luther Gulick used to tell about. She was busily engaged 
one evening in writing when her father asked her what she was 
doing. She replied: “Please don’t disturb me. This is very, very 
important. I’m on the entertainment committee for our Saturday 
afternoon club and I’ve got to prepare the program”. Finally the 
program was finished, and it read as follows: 


Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 
My Country, ’Tis of Thee. 

Waltz. 

Come Ye That Love the Lord. 
Two-Step. 

I Need Thee Every Hour. 

Love Divine, All Love Excelling. 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 

Irish Dance. 

Spanish Dance. 

Where Is my Wandering Boy Tonight? 
Barn Dance. 

God be With You Till We meet Again. 
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All right, good people all—social workers, probation officers, 
let’s join with those many other groups—the civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, chambers of commerce, 
educational, religious and labor bodies—who (I know, because my 
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some way for this family to move, and could have given more atten- 
tion to John’s free time. He could have been connected with settle- 
ments, clubs or other centres of boys’ activities under good leader- 
ship.” “As assets utilizable for this boy’s welfare there were his 
gregariousness and his liking for outdoor sports. It is clear that 
there was no skillful guidance whatever of this boy’s native interests.” 

Hardly any comment is necessary except to say that here is a 
boy who had been cheated out of his divine rights with the result 
that he is an economic and social liability, a menace to his fellow- 
men. The parents had their chance and missed it. The social 
workers had their chance and missed it. The public authorities had 
their chance and missed it. (And here I would interject the state- 
ment that two million boys and girls in the United States come up 
to voting age, every year. What about the welfare of America? ) 

Let’s have a little more testimony, this time from the Report of a 
Survey of Juvenile Delinquency in Rochester, N. Y., made by Henry 
W. Thurston of the New York School of Social Work, under the 
auspices of the Child Welfare League of America. 64 cases were 
studied intensively, including their treatment by social agencies. 
The report says that in only 7 of the 64 cases does any special effort 
seem to have been made “by social workers to interest the young 
delinquent in some form of wholesome supervised recreation. Even 
in these 7 cases no special mention is made of an effort at the same 
time to educate the parents and secure their cooperation to the 
same end.” 

And yet the records of these cases written by the social workers 
who handled them show these known facts, according to the report: 
“Among the instances of harmful and destructive uses of spare 
time, improper use of an amusement park outside the city is men- 
tioned at least 11 times—6 of these also involving improper use of 
automobiles; pool rooms and misuse of movies, 17 times; street 
corners, 25 times; gangs, 12 times.” And undoubtedly that is only 
a small part of the miserable story. 

Surely, one is justified in raising the question as to who are the 
greater delinquents in this whole situation—the children, or the 
adults who had a guiding and correctional relation to these children, 
but who failed miserably in the exercise thereof. 

Am I possibly exaggerating as to the significance of recreation 
. in life building? Listen to a few church authorities—and we must 
concede that it was not so long ago that many churchmen put a 
positive taboo upon play. But here is what Bishop James E. Free- 
man of Washington, D. C., says: “Hitherto we have recognized a 
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trinity of agencies, namely, the church, the home and the school, as 
fundamental and essential. Added to these to-day and next in order 
are the playgrounds and the recreational centres.” The Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention last 
year in its report urges these things among others: “Suggest play 
in every home. Have adequate playgrounds and indoor play centres 
in the community, etc.” Says Professor Norman E. Richardson of 
the Religious Education Department of Northwestern University (a 
Methodist institution) in his book, “The Church at Play”: “It is 
largely through the proper use of leisure that the Kingdom of God 
will be realized.” “Recreation can be used as a means of redeeming 
surplus time.” “This subject of play has come to be one of the 
most serious matters which the church can possibly take into con- 
sideration.” “To understand play is to understand life and to be 
able to direct the motives that find expression in play is to be able 
permanently to influence character.” 

This, you see, is getting up close to the altar. Indeed, in its 
best forms play is an expression of the best that is in us. Play in 
a very real sense may be religion. Something of this truth seems to 
have been revealed in the case of the nine-year-old girl whom the 
late Dr. Luther Gulick used to tell about. She was busily engaged 
one evening in writing when her father asked her what she was 


doing. She replied: “Please don’t disturb me. This is very, very 
important. I’m on the entertainment committee for our Saturday 
afternoon club and I’ve got to prepare the program”. Finally the 
program was finished, and it read as follows: 


Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow. 
My Country, "Tis of Thee. 

Waltz. 

Come Ye That Love the Lord. 
Two-Step. 

I Need Thee Every Hour. 

Love Divine, All Love Excelling. 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 

Irish Dance. 

Spanish Dance. 

Where Is my Wandering Boy Tonight? 
Barn Dance. 

God be With You Till We meet Again. 
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All right, good people all—social workers, probation officers, 
let’s join with those many other groups—the civic organizations, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, chambers of commerce, 
educational, religious and labor bodies—who (I know, because my 
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present work brings me in contact with them) are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about the significance of our modern leisure-time 
problem in this strenuous, complex era, and are beginning to wage 
campaigns, first, against the vicious and destructive things in com- 
mercial recreation. and second, for the setting up everywhere of 
adequate, wholesome and constructive play opportunities, including 
music, art and other cultural things, for both children and adults, 
and who are thus helping to enrich life and make it more abundant. 
Surely we social workers must not idly sit on the side lines. 

Yes, let’s “Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow,” includ- 
ing the blessing of this precious play instinct. But let’s not stop 
with mere praising; rather let’s make full use of it in building and 
redeeming ourselves and in building and redeeming the precious 
youth we are privileged to touch. Let’s add play to our therapeutic 
kit bags, learn how to use it skillfully, and thus become real homo- 
artists. 


THE DELINQUENT ATTITUDE 


A STUDY OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Dr. Mirtam Van Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


The importance of attitude is a re-discovery, and its modern 
recognition is about to mark the threshold of an entirely new 
approach to delinquency, vice and crime. Attitude may be defined 
as the deep, intrinsic response the personality makes as a matter of 
course in a given situation. 

We sit on the clear grass in an enclosed space and let the solid 
massed outlines of this beautiful University of Toronto sink into 
our perception. The rugged towers bring peace; the alcoves suggest 
meditation; the leaded window panes, a fine regard for privacy; the 
isolation and quiet, the opportunity for learning. We draw a 
reminiscent breath and assume an attitude of peaceful respect and 
contemplation. 

Suppose, however, a courteous Toronto policeman should tap 
one on the shoulder and say “Lady—you can’t sit here—this is the 
Dominion Prison Yard.” Instantly, if the glandular physiologists 
are right, adrenalin, or other bio-chemical products shoot their mes- 
sage, and our entire emotional set is altered: the enclosed space 
becomes a restricted, barren area, the massive walls become sombre 
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and menacing, the towers are monuments erected to delinquency 
and its repression, the alcoves suggest horrid opportunities for 
tyranny and violence, the leaded windows become bars, the quiet 
is offensive, the trees and other projections give excellent images of 
summary executions. We arise with a shudder and say, “When 
Dean Kirchwey’s delinquency program is completed, we will build 
no more of these damp, medieval prisons.” Our attitude is changed 
in a twinkling. The word “prison” has transformed our perceptions 
instantaneously—the original response is gone beyond recall. 

Or we are traveling in a Pullman berth, glad to sink behind our 
curtains and gaze inanely at the polished wood; the troublesome 
matter of politics at home, or a belated community chest, or unan- 
swered correspondence drifting pleasantly into a realm beyond our 
necessity for doing anything about them. Suppose later we awake 
feverishly and over-stimulated by somebody’s free verse or the ad- 
ventures of Jurgen, we fancy we are entombed: the curtains become 
funeral draperies, the steam heat, the din of wheels, even the dusky 
porter are suggestive of our ancestral hell! 

It is a matter of attitude. Our preconceived ideas—set off by 
our total emotional response—determine our attitude. The intro- 
spective psychologists have shown how the approach to every problem 
in life is modified by the einstellung, or the attitude assumed. “Not 
life that matters, but the courage one brings to it.” If, for “cour- 
age”, we read “emotional response”, we have in this phrase of Hugh 
Walpole’s the key to every situation. 

With these general considerations of attitude in mind, let us 
consider the problem of delinquency in its simplest terms. Is Have- 
lock Ellis right? Is delinquency an indispensable concomitant of 
a high degree of civilization: the more specialized our culture, the 
more crime? Perhaps. It depends on the kind of human relation- 
ships built up within that civilization. 

Delinquency has passed through various phases of research and 
speculation. In recent times, the Lombroso school, to name an excep- 
tionally picturesque period, occupied the center of the arena. The 
offender was pictured as an anomalous, atavistic person frequently 
tatooed, and of well marked body-traits which distinguished him 
from the normal person. His sensitivity to pain was less, his skull 
showed abnormalties, his ears were likely to be misshapen, he had 
defective muscular co-ordination, particularly as to those finer 
muscles, which, as Stanley Hall used to say, were used to wag the 
tongue, and pen. These so-called stigmata of degeneracy attracted 
widespread attention among the students of criminology of the 
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period, and they were found, it is quite true, in varying degrees of 
combination in the thief, assassin and prostitute of the Italian 
prisons. How fascinating was this theory of diagnostic signals! 
How easy, systematic and efficient! If there had been social workers 
then, their appropriate attitude to delinquency would have been 
the attempt to record the criminalistic ear-marks in their case- 
histories and to place the labelled article in its proper pigeon-hole. 
Treatment of a congenital anatomical condition was of course im- 
possible. There was no human obligation to a sub-human species. 

All went well until the English Galton began measuring and 
inspecting the crania of the men of Oxford University, and man 
for man they showed pretty much the same ratio of these stigmata 
of degeneracy as did the prisoners. The theory had to be hastily 
abandoned. 

Then came a less materialistic concept. It might be the mentality 
of the offenders that was at fault. Very briefly summing up the 
results of a vast mass of research, we find within recent years a 
prevalent conception that from 10% to 80% of our offenders are 
of defective intelligence. Undoubtedly the view would have been 
accepted that there exists a causal relation between feebleminded- 
ness and delinquency if masses of men had not been subjected to 
intelligence tests during the war. And again it was found that a 
large proportion of the population may remain at a low level of 
intelligence, and yet lead useful lives without crime in the commun- 
ity. Feeble-minded individuals are found in so many callings and 
positions of life and the principle of relativity operates so largely, 
that judging from the performances in the legislatures of many of 
our states “across the line”, it would seem that a feeble-minded 
person has as much chance of getting into the state or federal legis- 
lature as into prison. 

Then came an intense application of social and economic explora- 
tions. The broken home, divorce, poverty, industrial and commun- 
ity conditions were blamed. As to the broken home there is some 
indication that a cross section of the lives of the best students in 
our colleges, and of boys in our navy would reveal a large per- 
centage of unhappiness in the home background of their childhood. 

All that these researches, physical, mental and social, really 
mean, reduced to their simple significance, is that among those who 
challenge our behavior codes, or fail to conform to them, are found 
the sick and the healthy, the dull and the brilliant, the defective and 
the accelerated, the under-protected and the over-protected. 

It is a gigantic folly and indeed a travesty of the human spirit 
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to imagine that merely untoward environmental conditions produce 
delinquency. They produce suffering, but when the suffering child 
or adult becomes delinquent, an entirely new element has come 
into the current. Earthquakes or sudden devastating calamities may 
inflict loss and pain on a community, breaking up homes, causing 
untold hardship and neglect upon the children; it is not in such 
times that children become delinquent; they are far more likely to 
share the burden heroically with their parents. 

Today, mal-adjustment is a favorite term by which to explain 
delinquency. That, too, fails to explain. The human infant is the 
most complete example of maladjustment to his environment. But 
he is not delinquent, unless, of course, he may be found to be such 
under Dean Kirchwey’s section on “Pre-natal delinquency,” or we 
find with certain psychiatrists that “every baby carriage is swarm- 
ing with complexes”! 

As one follows the history of our search for causes, one is led 
further and further back to a more simple, fundamental kernel of 
truth, as one finds in the Japanese children’s game one more wooden 
egg within the other. Research now points to the genesis of delin- 
quency in the emotional responses of little children to the human 
relationships that surround them, particularly that of father and 
mother and teacher. Dr. Woolley has pointed out how the reaction 
of the child to authority, to reality, to group life, and to single vivid 
experiences builds up the intricate patterns of personality. What 
this paper would like to make clear is the very simple way these 
responses of childhood, always conditioned as they are by the 
emotions and the attitudes of adults, may gradually develop delin- 
quency in the child. 

The attitude of adults to the offending child holds the key to 
the situation. The first challenge to parental authority is in effect 
a declaration of war, or an antagonistic affirmation of personality. 
The usual method of meeting this is a counter declaration, by means 
of force of the personality of the parent, the attitude of warfare. 
The first lie, the first theft, the first rebellion usually are met by 
parents with some act, or attitude of violence. I do not refer to 
corporal punishment alone, but to that far more prevalent use of 
subtle force, a moral disapproval which tends to isolate the offend- 
ing child. The Quakers had a phrase in their code to the effect that 
the offender was to be “tenderly admonished”. The truth is that 
the behavior code of civilized adults ought to be, as is the case among 
primitive peoples, a code of such dignity, simplicity and strength 
that it stands of itself, so that its attempted violation by a little 
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child would not require a tense, harsh, fearful response on the part 
of adults. It is the adults who lack a sense of security. 

The use of the third degree by policemen is universally con- 
demned by social workers; what is the third-degree but an applica- 
tion of early parental attempts to force upon a helpless individual 
a confession of being in the wrong? On the one hand we place the 
principle of authority, and all the vast organization of compelling; 
on the outside of the circle we place the child in an attitude of isola- 
tion and of struggle. 

Adults are often shocked at the behavior of adolescents in court. 
The girl especially often displays an attitude, a compound of insol- 
ence, bravado, deep scorn, poise, wit, youthful cunning and resource- 
fulness in lying impossible to describe unless witnessed. This atti- 
tude is seen to best advantage in police courts, in juvenile courts 
where procedure is like the criminal court, and in some juvenile 
reformatories where smouldering feuds break out on occasion into 
riots. “Hardness” flippancy, world-weariness and fearless disrespect 
are seen so frequently in our “Morals Courts” that it scarcely needs 
comment. Sheriffs who have handled riots in girls’ correctional 
schools testify that the foul language, obscenity, violence and sheer 
wickedness of these girls who sometimes demolish whole buildings, 
set fire to institutions, maim or kill employees, is beyond imagination. 
This is true. Youth in conflict has capacity for untold damage. But 
this attitude is the end-result. It has been built up of trifles. These 
same boys and girls in a riot can be stilled by the presence of one 
calm spirit, whereas a company of deputy sheriffs could easily cause 
a new outbreak. As in the management of the insane, attendants 
who show tranquility of mind and a little skill in personality suc- 
cessfully manage the most obstreperous, so with young delinquents, 
the apparently violent and dangerous yield almost without a struggle 
to the simple approach of a human being without fear, prejudice, 
or hatred. i 

When the child goes to school, he enters either an arena, or a 
co-operative community. The attitude of the teacher toward the 
child’s failure, or inattention, to his first lie, truancy, theft, or 
trouble-making is of supreme importance. In this critical period 
we look for guidance to young women still struggling to emancipate 
themselves from the authority of parents, college professors, school 
boards and false behavior codes. The girl who has an illicit sex- 
experience arouses all the forces of horror and antagonism in her 
teachers, unless they happen to be exceptional. Picture the scene, 
the tense emotional attitude of the group in the principal’s office, the 
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struggle to get a confession, the reiterated accusation, the breaking 
down of subtle reserves, finally the shameful admission. Teachers 
frequently testify in court: “I spent two hours trying to get Johnnie 
to admit that he stole the fruit salad from the cafeteria, and even 
when confronted with witnesses, he denied it.” 

One teacher was asked by a small boy to go into the yard and 
unlock his bicycle. She vaguely knew that he should not be wander- 
ing about at that hour, but yielding to the seduction of his personal- 
ity she went down to the playground and unlocked the bicycle. It 
was not Freddie’s bicycle. Tearfully and indignantly in court she 
told how she labored with Freddie for hours to obtain his confession 
of deceit and theft. It was hard for her to understand a court pro- 
cedure that sent Freddie from the room while she unwound the 
chronicle of his misdeeds, and the physician and psychiatrist ex- 
plained the infinitely sensitive and complex elements that made up 
his greedy, predatory little self. 

The disciplinary approach to behavior problems in home and 
school has failed to bring about any lasting contribution to their 
solution. Moralizing opinions, or any other hostile approach have 
as little effect in combating delinquency as they have in a case of 
pneumonia. They succeed only in building up defense reaction, 
and in increasing the distance between the child and his human 
group. The great conversions of the Bible have never come about 
by means of the disciplinary approach, but from within. A hard- 
wrung confession of guilt and inferiority is not the proper founda- 
tion for that tremendous release of the spirit which results in true 
repentance. Repentance, socially considered, is just another name 
for intense yearning to be one with one’s fellow man, to return to 
a relationship in which one feels confidence, security and response. 

When the child of offending habits comes at last to the attention 
ofa social agency there may be merely a continuation of the treat- 
ment given formerly by parents and school. The social worker has 
in mind certain labels, and has established certain attitudes for 
delinquency, defectiveness and criminality. Unless he sheds most 
of them the pre-court child will become the court child, and the 
court child the crook. 

We often engage in discussion as to which agency, court, school 
or protective society shall care for the young offender. It does not 
really matter. The essential thing is that the person in charge 
assume the attitude of humble understanding, and of constructive 
guidance. The policeman on the beat may bring far more under- 
standing to the case than a member of the American Association of 
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Social Workers who unconsciously uses the method of the detective, 
the third degree and the house of correction. A teacher may assume 
all the vices of a justice of the peace. The label has been of untold 
service in getting rid of the sentimentalist, and the muddleheaded, 


but it also has run into the danger of creating an obstructive attitude 
toward the one labelled. 


When we reverse the process and trace the steps by which delin- 
quents have been restored, we find striking proof of the way in 
which true delinquents are made. All methods of successful proba- 
tion or agency, or institution care, wherever found, and in spite of 
the greatest diversity of training, equipment, political and financial 
situation, have a common basis. They rely on something the plain 
man calls—self-respect. Somehow they restore in the offender his 
sense of personal worth, and his generically human traits. Then 
they make him feel kinship with his immediate group. In short, 
the whole treatment from first to last concerns itself with the de- 
velopment of personality and the forming of new, significant social 
relationships. Or, to express it differently, they cure the isolation, 
which innumerable, petty acts and attitudes of aggression, from the 
cradle to the docket, have built up in him. This process may forever 
have to be carried on, for some individuals, behind institution or 
colony walls; but that makes no essential difference. The thing 
which damages society is not so much the delinquent’s overt acts, 
as it is his persistent, relentless, hostility to the behavior codes, and 
attitudes which protect our present civilization. 


It is the responsibility of parents, teachers, social workers, courts, 
and laboratories so to treat the offender that he has the right attitude 
of mind toward his acts, and toward the rest of us who have managed, 
God knows how, to keep out of jail! 


To sum up: in any society there are certain individuals whose 
sense of human relationship is undeveloped, and who tend to offend 
against and to challenge the prevailing standards of conduct. The 
number of these individuals vastly increases with civilization. They 
are recruited from every intelligence level and every social: position. 
Some are strong and well, others weak and handicapped. They agree 
on one thing only—that it is useless, impossible or foolish for them 
to do as their neighbors do in respect to authority, property, indus- 
try, chastity and team-play. The kind of response they will make to 
ultimate demands of the community very largely depends on the 
emotional attitude they assume. This attitude is early conditioned 
by the emotional attitude of the parents, the school, shall we say 
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the church, the social agencies, and the juvenile courts. Bad methods 
produce the attitude of delinquency. 

Youth is in conflict today very largely because the demands of 
our modern life are inappropriate to childhood. The only possible 
approach that a social worker is justified in taking toward delin- 
quency is the approach that one should make to normal childhood. 
Everything should be done to create the sense of human relationship 
and the feeling of isolation should never be allowed to become 
permanently fixed in any offender. 

I cannot refrain from repeating the profound saying of Santay- 
ana in describing fanatics. Are we not ourselves, in this delinquency 
business, something of fanatics? “Fanatics”, says Santayana, “are 
those who redouble their efforts—when they have forgotten their 
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aim. 


THE DUTY OF THE COURT TO THE SUBNORMAL 


Hon. ALEXANDER W. CreEEDON, Judge, Police and Juvenile Court, 
Hartford 


From time immemorial criminal courts have been organized for 
the purpose of protecting society from individuals who violate cer- 
tain rights of others or of the state, thereby committing crimes or 
misdemeanors. The philosophy of the state in protecting itself and 
its inhabitants is sound in morals and in common sense and permits 
no debate. 

The theories that govern a court’s conduct in protecting society 
are, however, open to discussion, for a marked difference of opinion 
exists as to the manner in which a criminal court can best carry out 
the purpose of its creation. For many generations courts have 
tried to reduce or obliterate crime by the imposition of severe penal- 
ties, hoping that by such severity others would be deterred from 
committing crimes. It is my opinion that in so acting the courts 
have reflected the spirit of the times. We have but to glance at the 
pages of history to see that this is true. The Crusades sought to 
carry religion, or to wipe out the infidel, by fire and sword. The 
inquisition of Spain tried to inculcate a political theory by the rack 
and by the torture chamber. In England the peasant’s head was 
exhibited on a spike outside the castle walls because a sheep belong- 
ing to the lord had been stolen. The burning of so-called witches 
in the early days of our colonies but proves that we were not im- 
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mune from this theory. History does not disclose that severity of 
punishment accomplished, in a broad sense, the ultimate purpose 
for which it was intended. While the character of punishment has 
been greatly modified with the changing spirit of the times we who 
are engaged in work in the criminal courts are still besieged by 
many organizations, associations and societies, composed of fine 
citizens interested in commendable laws; they ask us to send to jail 
offenders against the laws they are interested in. They would have 
us measure all offenders by the same yard-stick. That cannot be 
done. It does demonstrate to me however, that we are in a period 
of intolerance and that energetic measures should be adopted to 
educate the public as to the problems involved in handling the 
violators of our laws. 

The modern theory of punishment stresses the reformation and 
rehabilitation of the criminal. This theory in no way conflicts with 
the imposition of adequate punishment and permits the isolation 
of those who would be a menace to society if allowed to be at large. 
This theory is humane when judged from the viewpoint of the 
offender, it protects society, and is fairer to the law abiding citizens 
whose money is taken in taxes to support our courts and our institu- 
tions. 

Generally speaking our laws recognize but two classes of offend- 
ers, the sane and the insane. Between these two border lines lies 
that large class of defectives that furnishes such a fertile bed for 
crime. Our experience in Connecticut shows that about forty per- 
cent of the individuals in corrective or penal institutions are sub- 
normal. Dr. Thayer of Napanoch states that about the same per- 
centage is revealed in institutions using the Binet test and that ten 
percent were so subnormal and defective as to require specialized 
care and training. Many of the latter are in his opinion of a type 
which makes it extremely doubtful whether they can ever be re- 
stored to society with any probability of successful rehabilitation. 
The problem of the modern socially minded court lies in the hand- 
ling of this large class of subnormals. 

It should not be difficult to determine the fact that the offender 
is subnormal. The probation officer, of any experience, who inves- 
tigates the case before trial should be able to size up the situation. 
A statement of fact in open court or the testimony offered at the 
trial should cause the judge to conclude whether the criminal was 
normal or not. As I am not a psychiatrist I shall not attempt to 
formulate a rule or standard by which a court may govern its con- 
duct. But if a prisoner comes before a court on a statement of fact 
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that one would not expect from an individual of his years and posi- 
tion’ in life then the court should hesitate to pass judgment until 
he is sure he is dealing with a normal-minded person. 

If it is clear that the criminal is subnormal, or if there is a 
doubt about it, the psychiatrist should be called in to aid the court. 
The use of a psychiatrist in a criminal court is, I believe, the greatest 
advancement made in the application of criminal law in the present 
generation. It is a realization that in many cases the commission 
of crime is but a symptom, and that modern science can put its 
finger upon the cause. It is to the cause and not to the symptom 
that the court should direct its attention. If the prisoner is mentally 
defective or psychopathic it is as sensible to try to rehabilitate him 
by a severe sentence as it would be to try to reduce the temperature 
of a tubercular patient by putting him in an ice pack. That, how- 
ever, is what our criminal courts have done and that is what all too 
many of them are doing in this day and generation. 

What should be done with the mentally defective and the 
psychopathic? Do not send him to jail or prison. What good 
does such procedure do to that type of individual? When his 
sentence expires how has society been benefited? What good has 
been done by the expenditure of taxpayers’ money to convict him 
and to keep him incarcerated? None. Our penal institutions are 
not equipped to handle him and he comes back into society suffering 
from the same causes that first drove him into crime. He will ply 
his trade again and again. He will be reimprisoned. The answer 
to the problem is to rehabilitate him, if possible, or if that cannot 
be done, to isolate him so that he will do no further damage to 
himself or to others. 

This can be done. The determination of the fact that the culprit 
is subnormal is the first step. The second would be to give him 
the proper treatment to remove the causes of delinquency. Unfort- 
unately we have but a few institutions in this country that treat this 
type. The individual should be treated there if possible. Much 
good can be done, however, in the communities that do not have 
such facilities. The psychiatrist working with the probation officer 
can produce splendid results. We have had a number of interesting 
cases in Hartford but I shall recite but two. This first involved 
sex perversion. A man was arrested practically at his shop door on 
the charge of indecent exposure. His actions were open and notori- 
ous. He had outraged the sense of decency of the people living in 
the vicinity of his place of work. His history showed that he had 
worked in this plant for a period of about twenty years; that he 
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had been a fine workman; that he never lost time from his machine. 
He had lived in the city for over thirty years and had never been 
arrested. Of course it did not require a doctor to tell us what was 
the difficulty. That man was placed on a medical probation, a pro- 
bation which had as a condition that he should receive regular 
psychiatric treatment. It took us almost a year and a half, but that 
man has returned to practically normal condition, retained his posi- 
tion, is a self-supporting citizen without cost to the community (he 
had to pay for his own medical treatment). 

A mother and daughter were arrested for shop lifting. It was 
their second offense. They were in very comfortable financial cir- 
sumstances and the articles they had stolen were trifling in value, 
hardly ones they would wear. A psychiatric examination and 
investigation showed a mental instability coming down through 
several generations. Here again we tried the medical probation 
and although three years have elapsed there has been no recurrence 
of the trouble. In both these cases, as in many more, we feel that 
we have fulfilled the primary function of the court—the protection 
of society—and we have done it well, for by the rehabilitation pro- 
cess we have restored them to such a condition that they probably 
will not offend again. All of our experiences have not been so 
happy or complete. In some cases we have had to institutionalize 
permanently. In others we have reduced the frequency of recur- 
rence by a change in environment as well as by treatment. But 
experience proves that the problem is often a medical one and not 
penal. The imprisonment of such types is a medieval application 
of criminal law. For a modern court of justice to treat a man 
thirty-five years of age, with a mentality of a boy of fourteen, as 
it would treat a normally minded man of thirty-five is the grossest 
injustice and the height of judicial incompetence. The failure of 
such a large proportion of the bench and bar to understand the 
problem involved is hardly complimentary to the legal profession. 

In this discussion, I have not touched upon the use of a psy- 
chiatrist in jury trials. The medical profession is not free from 
its charlatans and it might be very easy to throw into disrepute this 
method of handling the subnormal cases through attempts to get 

into the subnormal class the wealthy normal delinquent. The scope 
~ of this paper does not permit of a discussion of appropriate legisla- 
tion needed to work this theory into criminal procedure. It may 
be remarked, however, that if the psychiatrist should be appointed 
by the judge and be responsible alone to the court in his report, 
such medical testimony would be free from partisan bias and pre- 
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judice, and would go a long way toward removing the stigma 
attached to much medical testimony given in recent notorious cases. 
Credit for the present reform in handling the subnormal is due to 
the medical profession. It would be most unfortunate if members 
of that profession should bring it into disrepute. 

As it is part of my duty to sit as a judge of a juvenile court I 
have been forcibly struck by the necessity for psychiatric examina- 
tion and care in many of our juvenile cases. We know that the 
subnormal boy or girl is many times more likely to become a crim- 
inal or a useless and immoral citizen than is the normal child. The 
proper supervision by the probation officers in conjunction with 
the psychiatrist is, therefore, really treating the cause at its source. 
Protected in good environment, specially educated according to 
their capacity, put to work on a job that they can master, super- 
vised with friendly interest, by one who understands their problem, 
the great majority of subnormals can be turned into channels that 
will make of them self-respecting, self-supporting, honest, decent 
citizens. 

Again digressing from my subject, I believe that more special 
work for the mentally retarded should be done in our public schools. 
Many cases come into the juvenile court because of the maladjust- 
ment of the pupil in the schoolroom. The problem of the sub- 
normal and mentally retarded should be mastered by the teachers 
so that they will not try to force a child into the mental competition 
with which he cannot cope. Much harm is being done with the 
very best of intentions. 

Allow me to urge one more suggestion. The general public is 
not yet aware of our problem and we cannot hope to obtain proper 
schools, institutions and laws until it is. Therefore, when we have 
an opportunity to preach our doctrine we should do so. 

The criminal court has to deal with at least four types, the 
normal individual, the mentally defective, the psychopathic and the 
“insane. Our laws make provision for the criminally insane. Punish- 
ment is now generally inflicted upon the first three classes named, 
irrespective of their mental condition. It is an arbitrary punish- 
ment which does not take into account the causative factors of the 
crime nor consider the type involved. As Dr. Thayer says, “If we 
concede that the criminal act is due to a perverted or subnormal 
intelligence or moral standard, is it not the height of folly to attempt 
to prophesy at the time of the conviction of the individual just how 
long it will be before he is fit to be returned to society? And is 
not this just what the court endeavors to do when it fixes a definite 
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maximum sentence? Our criminal laws fail when they authorize 
the release of an individual at a fixed time without endeavoring to 
be assured, in any way, that the individual has undergone a change 
in his attitude toward society.” 


Let us wish success to Napanoch and Waverley. Let us hope 
that institutions like them will spread throughout the land. Let 
us work to carry our theory into our educational system, our courts 
and our legislatures so that this large class of unfortunates, now 
composing about forty percent of our institutional population, may 
have the proper chance to become self-supporting useful members 
of the community. Medical science has disclosed the difference 
between symptoms and causes; now let the bench and bar put into 
practice theories that cannot be controverted. 


SOME INDIVIDUAL CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


A. L. Jacosy, A. B., M. D., Director, Psychopathic Clinic, 
Recorder’s Court, Detroit. 


The title of this effort, “Some Individual Causes of Delin- 
quency”, at least implies that there are individual causes for de- 
linquency and I may proceed on the assumption that in every delin- 
quency there are factors, peculiar to the individual, which demand 
attention. In any discussion of causes, it is to be borne in mind that 
we are dealing with human behavior, subject to certain laws govern- 
ing the organic mechanisms within the body. It was only a few 
generations ago when it was the accepted belief that solitary con- 
finement for the delinquent allowed him opportunity for meditation, 
in the process of which meditation the “evil spirits”, which were 
responsible for his delinquency, would be driven out in some mys- 
terious fashion by the “good spirits”. Even today, in most human 
circles, conduct is described in terms of goodness or badness. 
Whether a bit of conduct shall be regarded as good or bad depends 
largely upon the degree of approbation which society affords it. 
In this mechanistic and materialistic age the degree of goodness or 
badness, vested in the delinquent act by society, is largely the official 
determinant for the treatment of the delinquent. 


If we may take the liberty of applying the same general mechan- 
istic principles to the understanding and treatment of human be- 
havior as are applied in the medical sciences, or in the engineering 
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sciences, we may liken the human organism to a transformer of 
energy. The material of which the transformer is constructed is 
determined for the individual by the material from which he came, 
or in other words, by the quality of the material in his family stock. 
Throughout life this transformer of energy receives energy in one 
form or another: the air we breathe, the food we eat, the water we 
drink, are some of the physical and chemical forms in which energy 
is received. Environmental influences through education, training, 
associations, etc., are also forms of energy received by this human 
transformer. Physical, chemical, electrical and undoubtedly many 
other kinds of processes not yet described or understood by us, take 
place within the human transformer, as a result of which energy 
is given off by the transformer in a different form from that in 
which it was received. Behavior, or conduct, is but one form of 
energy emanating from this transformer. The kind of behavior given 
off by the transformer will of course be determined, first by the 
material out of which the transformer is made, and second, by the 
kind of energy it has received. The material in the transformer is 
determined by the family stock and the kind of energy it takes in 
is determined by the environmental influences which have operated 
upon it. If we keep in mind in dealing with delinquents, that there 
is a cause somewhere in the transformer, or in the energy which has 
gone into the transformer, for the particular delinquent behavior 
which comes out of the machine, we are less likely to make gross 
errors in our handling of the problem. These causes, it is true, are 
more often than not exceedingly complex and varied. More often 
than not a great many different inffuences enter the energy pathway 
which have a determining effect on the final product, the delinquent 
act. The treatment, of course, of the delinquency must be directed 
-at all the causes which have played a part in its production. The 
complexity of the causes appears in the following case: 

Case No. 3500, an unmarried, white male, 22 years of age, a 
native of Michigan, whose parents were born in Michigan and 
whose crime was that of murder. Investigation and study of this 
case showed that he came from Irish stock. His father was a paper 
hanger by occupation, was in a chronic state of depression of mood 
and was a moderate drinker. The father suicided when the patient 
was 8 years of age. The mother was a practical nurse and attempted 
to support the family by this means after her husband’s death. 
There were five children in the family, one of whom had convul- 
sions in childhood, another suffering from chorea as a child. 

Our patient attended public school, reaching the 6th grade, at 
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which time his mother for economic reasons sent the two younger 
children, the patient being one, to St. Francis’ Home. He remained 
in this home until he was 14 when his mother married again. He 
was then taken into the newly established home. From the age of 
14 to 16 he worked as an errand boy, when, having become restless 
and dissatisfied, he attempted to enlist in the United States Army. 
He was rejected because too young, but a few months later enlisted 
in the Canadian Army where he served 11 months. During his 
army service he gambled a great deal and for at least six months 
after his discharge from the army he did no work, living on the 
proceeds of his gambling. From then on his work record becomes 
a series of changes of employment, remaining with one employer 
from two to five months and leaving each place because of “a jam 
with the boss”, or dissatisfaction because the work was too hard, or 
carelessness in the performance of his duties. His last occupation 
was that of bootlegging while he was living with a “sporting woman”. 
The offense for which he is now serving a life sentence was the 
murder of his companion in the course of a drunken brawl. 

His habits, during his army period and following, were of course 
loose. He indulged in cocaine and morphine at various times for 
a few months each, smoked cigarettes constantly, consumed much 
alcohol and consorted with prostitutes very freely. His philosophy 
in reference to his habits was, in short, that he would “some day 
straighten up”. 

From the health standpoint the only specific disease described 
was gonorrhea, but for three years prior to our contact with him he 
suffered from attacks of dizziness in which things gradually became 
dark before him. These occurred at irregular intervals and lasted 
only a few moments. The examination showed him to be poorly 
nourished, with a facial expression quite characteristic of the epilep- 
tic and there were present many stigmata of deviation in his bodily 
structure, but no definite signs of organic nervous system disease. 

Here we have a man who comes from a family stock distinctly 
psychopathic in its tendency. In other words, the transformer ma- 
chinery is not of as good material as we would like it to be. In 
his childhood the economic pressure, caused by the psychopathy of 
the father, was heavy. From the time he left home we note that his 
career was distinctly of drifting character without a definite goal. 
The energy coming out of this particular transformer, in the form 
of behavior, was notably loose and poorly directed—partly because 
the material in the transformer was defective and partly because 
the energy poured into it in the early formative years was of im- 
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proper kind. At the time we saw him his picture was that of a well 
mannered, responsive young man, showing a good deal of compo- 
sure in manner, but rather completely discouraged because, as he put 
it, “nothing matters now; I have been convicted of murder”. 

Shall we point to his psychopathic family history, to his epileptic 
tendencies, to his undesirable companions, to alcoholism, or to un- 
employment as the individual cause of his delinquency? All of 
these items contributed a share in the production of his delinquent 
career. His career of delinquency is a logical and natural outgrowth 
of a series of factors in the family, in the environment and in the 
nervous and mental constitution of the individual. When viewed 
from this angle, it is indeed difficult to judge this individual: in 
terms of goodness or of badness alone, and it certainly does not 
help us in our understanding of his problem. 

Again, in Case No. 630, we have a woman 48 years of age, a native 
of Vermont, whose life chart is interesting in that she has been 
arrested 95 times. Her history indicates that her father was a free 
user of alcohol and that her mother was known to have been of 
nervous temperament, but there were no definite instances of insan- 
ity in the family. Her earlier education was in a parochial school 
and later in a convent where she remained until she was 21. During 
this period it was planned for her that she should become a nun, 
but she herself gave up that ambition. For about 8 years after the 
completion of her schooling she remained at home, helping her 
parents in the housework on a small farm where they lived. 
When she was between 25 and 30 years of age the family moved to 
Detroit and our patient kept house for her parents until their death. 
Her only work outside of the home was a few sporadic attempts 
at day work. After the death of her parents it was necessary for 
the first time in her life to support herself. After the funeral ex- 
penses were paid there was no estate, no insurance. For a time she 
was assisted by charitable agencies but because of her inadequate 
ability at social adjustment she tended to drift downward in the 
‘social scale and her associates became more and more of an un- 
desirable class. Her associates all drank and she rather readily 
took to alcohol. When under the influence of alcohol she was usually 
very noisy and disturbing, sometimes running on the street nude, 
and frequently destroying property. This rather naturally led to 
her long arrest record. Examination failed to reveal any evidences 
of physical disease and in intelligence she was within the average 
limits with an intelligence quotient of 75. Mentally she had def- 
initely deteriorated from long alcoholic abuse and there was evi- 
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dence of general instability of the nervous system with motor rest- 
lessness and a more or less chronic state of mild anxiety. 

In reference to each specific charge in this woman’s record the 
causal relationship of alcohol stands out clearly, but back of that 
we note in the analysis of her previous history that there was a 
fundamental inadequacy, due undoubtedly to too much emotional 
dependence on her parents, so that she never learned, in the first 
33 or 34 years of her life, to meet issues in society as she came to 
them. She had always, prior to that time, had her main issues met 
by her parents. After their death her prop, so to speak, was taken 
away from her and the rather natural result was a drifting career 
and, like all other drifting careers, the drifting was down-stream. 
The energy components which had gone into this human trans- 
former had never been of the material which would enable her to 
meet issues independently and alone; hence, she became rather easily 
the victim of forces in her environment, rather than an agent to 
control those forces. 

The next case is of a 21-year old, unmarried woman, who came 
to our attention when she was caught stealing a dress from a depart- 
ment store. She came from a family of simple, rural stock. The 
father was a retired farmer and there were ten living children. The 
only factor of importance in the family history is that one brother 
had attacks of lowered consciousness, perhaps epileptic. 

The patient’s history showed her early life as the usual simple 
farm life. She always remained at home helping with the house- 
work and attending country school. There is a bit of evidence in 
the form of persistent bedwetting until the age of 8 indicating a 
weakness in her constitutional construction. She continued in school 
until she was 20 graduating then from the state normal school. In 
the normal school she was a slow, faithful student. She did not 
start teaching after graduation because she felt nervous about fac- 
ing a class, and, upon the advice of an instructor, she entered busi- 
ness for a year to overcome this nervousness. Thus she came to enter 
upon her present position, that of file clerk in a large publishing 
house. She had never received what she regarded as adequate sex 
instruction from her parents, and we found that the real reason for 
her not entering teaching after graduation hinged upon her lack of 
ability to handle information about sex matters. She of course 
received some sex instruction while in the normal school, but it did 
not satisfy her and was “like a flight of steps, with the bottom steps 
left off.” She dreaded having to meet a sex situation among the 
pupils in school, as a teacher often has to, and entered business in 
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order to avoid the possibility. Like all of her sisters, of whom there 
were five, she had “kept company” with but one man and wore his 
ring for a year and a half, fully expecting to marry him. About a 
month before the delinquency which brought her to our attention 
the engagement was broken on the suggestion of her parents. She 
is the youngest daughter of the family; the parents are getting old 
and a daughter at home to keep house for them would simplify 
matters very much in their declining years. The parents’ expressed 
reason, however, for desiring the engagement broken was the fact 
that the young man is a farmer and the farm work, they said, would 
be too hard for her. 


In her menstrual history we see evidences of some importance 
in the understanding of her case. At each menstrual period there 
occurs a distinct change in her moods. For a few days preceeding 
each period, she becomes depressed in mood and just a bit gloomy. 
With the establishment of the menstrual flow this mild depression 
is replaced by a mild overactivity and elevation of mood lasting 
for a day or two. At these times she works very hard and accom- 
plishes an unusual amount. The theft of the dress which brought 
her into court was on one of these days. She had completely 
cleaned the house that morning, then had come to the city to shop. 
The stealing was very impulsive and without any apparent motive. 


Upon examination she manifested an average intelligence— 
mental age 12 years, 6 months, intelligence quotient 79. There were 
signs of some instability of the vaso-motor system, and there was 
present a simple goiter. In the psychiatric field there were manifest 
signs of the emotional conflict between her ambitions on the one 
hand and her duty to her parents on the other. 


In analyzing this case we note a virile young woman, eager and 
anxious to live her life in the way every normal, healthy, woman 
would live hers. The energy was there seeking expression in very 
normal and average kinds of behavior, namely—marriage and a 
home of her own. Her parents had always dominated and directed 
the outlets for the energy of their children, and in the other chil- 
dren no acute mental conflict arose because they all married and 
left home at the time in life when such emotional expression is 
most forceful. In our patient this outlet was denied her because 
her parents wanted protection in their declining years. We find, 
then, unusual energy expressions in the form of the changing moods 
at certain times, and, in one of those episodes, the overactivity took 
the form of a delinquency. Her parents of course were crushed 
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under the moral or ethical weight of the situation and they point over 
and over again to the fact that “there has never been a dishonest 
act in our family”. The young woman’s energy transforming 
mechanism is not at fault, the material in its construction is not 
seriously at fault, but the attempt of the parents to dam up the energy - 
outlets led to the difficulty. 

The next cases are illustrative of end results of a long chain of 
maladjustments. Case No. 3980 is that of a 39 year old negro who 
is now serving a life sentence for rape, which is the culmination of 
a delinquency career in which there are 29 contacts with the police 
and courts, and numerous imprisonments of varying duration. He 
comes from a family in which the father was a heavy drinker and 
in which there was constant friction between the father and the 
mother. He was one of 9 children, concerning whom we have little 
information. The patient never attended school until his first im- 
prisonment in a reform school. His work record indicates that he 
has worked as a dishwasher, as a bootblack and at odd jobs. His 
wandering existence began when he was a small child and we find 
a philosophy of life built up by him as a result of his total lack 
of proper training and education which takes into account no social 
responsibilities and is as highly individualistic in its manifestations 
as it is possible for one to conceive. During the last ten years of 
his life, outside of prison, he was quite busy dodging law-enforcing 
agencies and there was the added handicap of drug addiction and 
alcoholism. His health record indicates that he has both syphilis 
and gonorrhea, and the history of his sex life shows that he has 
been exceedingly promiscuous and uncontrolled. He has frequently 
been involved in street fights and has been engaged in the peddling 
of drugs. The crime for which he is now serving a life sentence 
consisted of dragging a white girl into an alley in the negro quarter 
of the city and raping her. The examination showed many evi- 
dences of the damage to his organism from his life of dissipation. 
His intelligence was about average for one of his race, with a mental 
age of 11 years, 6 months, and an intelligence quotient of 71. ‘The 
most striking abnormality in the psychiatric observation of him 
occurred in the emotional field where he showed a striking lack 
of appreciation of social values, a total absence of any ethical 
standards but on the whole a good natured attitude and no especial 
antisocial grudge. He has a bodily organization distinctly faulty in 
its construction and, in addition, the energy components he has 
received have been only those which could produce behavior of the 
delinquent type which he shows. 
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The next, case No, 4199, is a 25 year old male, a native of 
Michigan, who came to our attention when he was arrested for the 
crime of uttering and publishing. The last five years of his life 
have been characterized by very frequent contacts with the police 
and courts, and all but about one year of that time has been spent 
by him either in prison or on probation. 

He comes from German stock and was one of three children. 
His father was rigid in the early training of his children and bore 
the reputation of being strict. There was no evidence of nervous 
or mental disorder or criminality in the family. In school he 
graduated from the 8th grade and while there made rather indiffer- 
ent progress, having to repeat some of the work. From the time he 
left school until we knew him his industrial record was one malad- 
justment after another. He worked as long as two years in one 
place but usually he remained with one employer only a few weeks 
or months at a time. All of his jobs, except one, were lost because 
of some inadequacy on his part. He had frequent arguments with 
his employers and was inclined to take days off whenever he wished 
so that there was not a single employer who had anything good to 
say concerning his work record. It appears, however, that he 
managed to stay definitely out of contact with the law until after 
his marriage. The added responsibility of marriage may be a 
contributing factor to the determination of his delinquency career 
at that time. It is noted, however, that his parents allowed him 
always to remain at home, with a very loose financial arrangement 
between them and that they failed to hold him up to any particular 
standards of responsibility. His periods of unemployment between 
jobs grew longer and longer, partly because of his delinquency career 
and partly because he made less and less effort to hold a position. 
With this larger and larger proportion of idleness in his time drink- | 
ing became more common until it appears that for about a year and 
a half prior to his last conviction he had lived entirely upon the 
proceeds of worthless checks. During this period he made no 
attempt whatsoever to obtain a position, remaining at home with 
his parents, paying for his room and board only when he found it 
convenient, consorting with prostitutes and drinking a good share 
of the time. Upon examination he appeared as a small, rather neat 
and natty young man of distinctly immature appearance who car- 
ried himself with a jaunty air and was distinctly nonchalant in 
manner. His content of thought was extremely superficial and 
there were evidences of damage to his nervous system from alcohol. 
In the emotional field inadequacies in all of his reactions stood out 
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prominently. In intelligence he rated a mental age of 12 years, 2 
months, with an intelligence quotient of 76. 

This young man had been brought up in a home which, although 
autocratically dominated, failed to hold him to any very strict 
accountability, and when he left school no adequate substitution in 
the way of occupation for his time was provided. We, then, see 
another evidence of a drifting career in which it is extremely difficult 
to put one’s finger definitely on any single factor as the cause for the 
delinquency. His energy was being dissipated into the most easily 
accessible outlets without direction or control and as we view his 
life in the longitudinal section we conclude that it is not at all to 
be wondered at that the last five years of his life stand out as they 
do. 

Case No. 4033 is a male 36 years of age and married, who. came 
to our attention when he was convicted of the crime of statutory 
rape. His delinquency career has taken place during the last 15 
years, in which there have been three or four sexual offenses, a 
burglary and breaking and entering. He was one of ten children 
and was raised in the country. There were two uncles in the family 
who were heavily alcoholic but we know of no definite insanity in 
the family. He is said to have reached the 7th grade in school by 
the time he was 13 years of age. He then worked as a farm hand 
and later as a lumber jack for a period of six or seven years 
before he came to the city. It is to be noted in his record that his 
earlier offenses were in the nature of burglary and they appear to 
have been largely the immediate result of the poor type of com- 
panionships into which he fell, because of the loneliness which he 
experienced when he went from the country to the city. During his 
imprisonment he learned perverted sexual practices and there in- 
dulged in them quite frequently. Hence we see in his record that his 
later offenses were all in the nature of sexual offenses. It would seem 
rather definitely, in this case, that the large contributing cause of 
his later offenses was the bad sex habits learned in prison. His 
latest offense was the picking up of a girl in a moving picture theatre 
and having sexual intercourse with her on the way home from the 
theatre. There is noted in the examination of this man a strikingly 
carefree manner and a very marked lack of appreciation of the 
seriousness of his situation. He was of quite average intelligence 
with a mental age of 13 years, 2 months and an intelligence quotient 
of 82. The resultant behavior from the energy intakes in the human 
transformer is very well shown in this case. When a new energy 
expression entered we see the character of the delinquency change 
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as a result of this change and not because of some ill-defined badness 
within him. 

This case, No. 3963, is that of a single man 51 years of age and 
a native of Ireland. During the last 25 years of his life all but 
about six years have been spent in penal institutions. He has served 
terms of imprisonment for breaking and entering and robbery, and 
one term for larceny. In the family history of this man there are 
two instances of mental trouble. One sister was in an insane hospi- 
tal for about six months, and an uncle, on his mother’s side, was a 
patient in an insane hospital for a year. The patient himself de- 
scribed the family as being nervous and high strung. His father 
was a free user of alcohol, but the early home life was fairly happy 
because the father was a good provider and of a kindly nature. 

Until he was 17 years of age, he lived with his family in Ireland 
and there attained the equivalent of about the 5th grade in school- 
ing. When he came to the United States at 17 he worked for one 
employer for about six years, doing clerical work, leaving him to 
enter the army at the time of the Spanish War. From the time of 
his discharge from the army his career is a very checkered one.' 
He used alcohol excessively and his drinking was manifest chiefly 
in orgies, when he became discouraged, depressed and self reproach- 
ful. When he had a steady job and things went smoothly he did 
not use alcohol. He had two or three attacks of delirium tremens 
and as his drinking habits became more fixed he consorted more and 
more with prostitutes. 

Each of the offenses for which he was arrested and convicted 
was in association with a drinking party. Examination showed him 
to have rather high intelligence with a mental age of 16 years, 9 
months and an intelligence quotient of 104. There was no evidence 
of organic disease of the nervous system, but mentally there was 
apparent a high degree of instability in his moods and it was quite 
evident that he belonged to the type of persons who are known as 
cyclothymic. In attitude and manner he was quite frank and co- 
operative without any definite evidences of an antisocial grudge, in 
spite of his record. In the emotional field this man presents an 
undoubted deviation from the normal. The unusual variability in 
his mood is a large contributing factor in his alcoholic excess which, 
in turn, is a large contributing factor in his social decline and de- 
linquency. Here we have a constitutional deviation from the average 
in his makeup which directed the energy passing through the organ- 
ism into unusual lines of expression. The result is a long train of 
delinquencies. 
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The last case, No. 1662, is an example of a more marked and 
grosser defect in the transforming mechanism with its almost inevit- 
able result. He is a young, single, white male, 18 years of age and 
a native of Michigan. He came to our attention charged with the 
crime of gross indecency. The family history indicated that the 
father was extremely shiftless and the mother of very nervous con- 
stitution. The mother went through nineteen pregnancies. It appears 
that the family was of low social order and our patient’s early life 
was characterized by a lack of parental discipline and training, as 
well as by the introduction of all sorts of undesirable influences due 
to the lack of home control. The patient was slow in school and 
reached the 5th grade by the time he was 15. His work record has 
been very much interrupted by what he termed “hysterics” from 
which he suffered from the time he was 13. His work for the most 
part consisted of dishwashing and waiting on table. His delin- 
quency record is composed of 14 arrests as a disorderly person. 

He has been regarded by all who came in contact with him as 
being peculiar. In his neighborhood he was frequently seen wear- 
ing women’s clothing. He showed in his conduct and upon examina- 
tion a very definite interest in female occupations. He preferred to 
do housework to any other form of work and he even solicited men 
on the street while dressed as a woman. In intelligence he shows 
himself to be very inferior with a mental age of 10 years, 7 months, 
and an intelligence quotient of 66. Physically there were present 
evidences of failure of normal sexual development, and, while there 
was nothing to indicate the presence of an acquired mental disease, 
it was quite apparent to all who knew him that he was distinctly an 
abnormal person. Such a case needs little or no elaboration and 
many more cases might be cited to illustrate the same factors. 

This very materialistic interpretation of the causes of delinquency 
is not offered as a complete interpretation, but is only offered as a 
method of approach to the problem which allows opportunities for 
better understanding and management of individual problems. In 
the practical selection of cases for probationary supervision, and in 
the management of those cases on probation, this materialistic 
interpretation is of very definite value. 





THE VALUE OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR 
PROBATION WORKERS 


RicHarD F. CuarkeE, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Toronto 


In speaking upon this subject I take the liberty of assuming that 
the necessity for a mental and a physical examination in nearly every 
case is generally admitted. The problem therefore becomes one of 
perfecting the co-operation between psychiatrist and worker. The 
suggestions which I would make in order to bring this about are as 
follows: 

(1) That all probation officers have at least some training in 
abnormal behavior problems. 

(2) That in communities large enough to specialize to such ex- 
tent, one probation officer should have extensive training in mental 
disease work and be assigned to those cases generally known to be 
distinctly “mental problems.” 

(3) That the worker make it a practise to confer with the psy- 
chiatrist from time to time with a view to effective management of 
the case. 

Let us consider each of these points in detail. Regarding the 
first: I believe that even an elementary knowledge of psychiatry 
would be of immense value to workers and would often not only 
further efficient case treatment but would enable a worker to recog- 
nize, as such, mental conditions which would perhaps be unsuspected 
otherwise, particularly among members of the family not on pro- 
bation. To illustrate—the case of a father and mother charged with 
cruelty to their children was referred to an investigator. The worker, 
having recognized that the mental reactions of the members of the 
family were very peculiar, had them all thoroughly examined by a 
psychiatrist, whose report, covering every member of the family, led 
to a solution of the problem. Had the worker not recognized the 
abnormalities, the assistance of the psychiatrist might not have been 
called upon and the case undoubtedly would have been delayed in 
its solution. 

A more widespread knowledge of elementary psychiatry would 
tend to discourage the labelling of difficult mental problems as 
“psychopathic” or as “dementia praecox” with the inference that 
the cases are hopeless. I have known workers to despair of results 
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in cases that had good prospects simply because they did not fully 
understand such terms. A more general knowledge of mental ab- 
normalities would lead to a greater personal interest in such cases 
and encourage a more hopeful attitude on the part of the officer. 

With regard to the second point: it seems wise that one particular 
officer have special intensive training in mental disease work to 
handle difficult cases of a psychiatric nature. Surely an officer would 
be of great assistance in the collecting and compiling of technical 
data which could later be interpreted by the psychiatrist. It seems 
to me absolutely necessary that a psychiatrist should have skilled 
assistance in order that his ideas may be fully carried out. An officer 
trained in this work would be able to give such assistance and, being 
frequently in the home, would take cognizance of many signs and 
symptoms of immense value to the psychiatrist. 

It is a psychological principle that such new information and 
ideas as one gathers bears relation to ones previous knowledge. If 
a botanist and a geologist go for a walk together it is not strange 
that the botanist notices and remembers the plants he has passed on 
the way, while the geologist has probably noticed very little except 
the rock formations. We notice in social work that a great deal of 
information is brought to the psychiatrist which is of very little value, 
while perhaps the most important facts from a psychiatric point of 
view are overlooked because they seemed trivial. Special training 
would obviate such occurrences. The psychiatric social worker would 
also be of assistance in communities where it is not possible for 
every case to come before a clinic. In these communities the worker 
would be able to use the clinic to the utmost advantage by selecting 
the cases which in his judgment required examination. Thus through 
a worker trained in handling mental cases a psychiatrist would be 
given a reliable source of pertinent information, and his suggestions 
would be wisely carried out. The worker in turn would handle cases 
more efficiently and close cooperation would result. 


For example—A boy of about fourteen years of age was continually in 
trouble. The probstion officer felt that the real problem was due to an older 
brother who showed odd reactions in the home. Familiarity with abnormal 
behavior problems caused the officer to have the older boy immediately exam- 
ined and it developed that although quiet and apparently inoffensive this brother 
was really insane and had marked paranoid delusions. His removal from the 
home cleared the case. 

Another interesting case was that of a small boy who seemed quite incorri- 
gible. Mental examination showed him to be practically normal, intellectually 
and emotionally. It was thought that his father had never disciplined him, but 
the man boasted that he had frequently lashed him with all his strength with 
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a long rawhide whip until the blood came. The worker decided that the man 
had entirely too vivid an imagination. The boy was put under fairly strict 
supervision and discipline, which soon showed results. It was later shown that 
the father was hysterical and the whippings were purely imaginary. He had 
never even strapped the boy. 


I trust that these cases will show that specialization in one type 
of problem is advantageous and affords a worker a splendid insight 
into the resources of the community and the way they may be used 
in handling problems. 

The third point: the need for frequent conferences between the 
worker and the psychiatrist. These conferences encourage the worker 
to collect as much data as possible, not statistics but peculiarities 
and symptoms displayed by the various members of the group in 
which the delinquent moves. Such information proves of assistance 
to the psychiatrist in advising treatment. In the light of added in- 
formation he may feel it wise to suggest a different plan of action, 
or perhaps the development of new symptoms may lead to a re- 
examination of the delinquent. Thus, obviously, it is advisable that 
there should be harmonious cooperation between psychiatrist and 
probation officer in every difficult case. 

It will be of interest to see how this plan has worked out in the 
Toronto Juvenile Court during the year 1923. The total number of 
new official probation cases taken on by the psychiatric probation 
officer was 92. This does not include informal cases, nor those of 
boys who were being carried on active probation prior to the be- 
ginning of the year. Of this number nine were very definite, serious 
mental cases, almost unable to adjust themselves in society. Of the 
entire number it was necessary to commit three to industrial schools, 
and two to mental hospitals. Only 11 of the 92 cases, which include 
those requiring custodial care, became repeaters or were returned to 
court on new charges. I believe this offers. definite evidence of the 
usefulness of the specially trained worker. 


The following stories illustrate psychiatric probation work in the 
home: 


When Frank was first put on probation his mental state was such that 
institutional care seemed imminent. By persistent effort his environment has 
been simplified and his associates have been taught to correct their attitude 
toward him, removing occasions of emotional excitement, teaching him not to 
worry, etc. 

The shooting of a boy with a small rifle first got Frank into trouble. Al- 
though the mishap was accidental, it brought out the fact that Frank was 
abnormally fond of guns, revolvers, and dynamite. He played truant most of 
the time, and walked in the woods with a make-believe revolver. His teacher 
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was almost desperate. Repeated attempts to make Frank attend regularly were 
without results; in fact, things seemed to be getting worse. The court psy- 
chiatrist examined him, and rather a weird collection of hallucinations and 
delusions were disclosed. The psychiatrist held out the hope that, while the 
boy might develop serious insanity, there was a possibility that the trouble might 
really be functional, instead of organic, in which case by proper environment 
and treatment the symptoms might not grow worse, and Frank might be able 
to function in society instead of deteriorating into the institutional class. 

In the first place he seemed to have ideas of persecution. He believed that 
his step-brother was a detective, watching him. He believed detectives con- 
stantly watched the house. This led to angry scenes, when he accused his so- 
called enemies. He believed his mother wished to be rid of him and said he 
overheard her planning to have him put away. He had told her that as he 
watched the chicken-house he saw the Queen sitting out there. Also that a 
woman in black often approached his bed at night. His mother had tried to 
tell him that these things were imaginary, but without success. : 

Frank’s mother was rather difficult to understand. One often wondered 
if Frank’s idea of her repulsion to him might have some truth in it. His father 
also complicated the problem. He was a man who gave away to severe tempers 
and had hysterical seizures. He had many of the traits characteristic of Frank’s 
attitude, and there was a great deal of ill-feeling between them. On one oc- 
casion the boy was reported for carrying a gun. He was located in the district, 
brought to his home and then told that he was to be taken away. Both he and 
his mother were so heart-broken and cried so bitterly that it seemed as if his 
idea of her enmity must be false. However, it required many months to solve 
the problem of his intensely trying home environment. 

One day he had a fight with an imaginary enemy and hurt his hands on 
the floor. When he had gone out his mother told the circumstances of the home 
difficulty. She said that in reality she was not Frank’s mother. A child had 
been born to her daughter, and the family had ever since kept up the pretence 
that he was a brother instead of a son to the girl, who insisted up to the time 
of her death that her father was to blame. With this knowledge it was easy to 
understand the cause of the ill-feeling between husband and wife, also why the 
father was so hard on Frank, and especially why the so-called mother was at- 
tached to the boy through raising him and repelled when she thought of his 
history. In view of the fact that he had probably inherited his father’s lack of 
emotional balance to an abnormal degree, special arrangements were made to 
make things easier for him. A farm was tried, but the boy could not adapt 
himself. A change of schools and playmates brought promising results. After 
a partial explanation of his difficulties the teachers lent their cooperation, and 
the general easing-up of what was formerly a very exacting situation has shown 
results. 

It is exactly a year since Frank has had any serious difficulty. He takes 
great interest in his work at the technical school. Although he is still not all 
that might be desired, he is adapting himself well, behaving himself, and is as 
happy as possible under the circumstances. 


There is no doubt that Freddie is a most interesting little chap. A few 
months ago he started a collection. This would have been all very well, had 
the articles been his own; but they were not, and so he appeared in court. 
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Freddie stood in front of the judge, a pale, thin boy, ten years old. He 
was smaller than the average boy of his age, and at once made an impression 
by his very serious appearance. He spoke in a low voice, slowly, and reminded 
one of a sad, little old man. His step-father, a large man, with a loud voice 
and threatening manner, became so enraged and troublesome in court that a 
severe reprimand was necessary in order to bring him to reason. His mother, 
a severe, vindictive type of woman, took a like attitude, and similar proceedings 
were necessary. Freddie was put on probation in order that the situation might 
be investigated. 

To assist in a solution of the problem the family moved to another part of 
the city, so that the lad started at a new school, where nothing of his former 
misdeeds was known. On close acquaintance with him it became obvious that 
his faults were not the outcome of bad intentions, but merely thoughtless 
actions, by which he unknowingly sought to give expression to his overburdened 
little mind. He felt that he was weaker than other boys physically, and natu- 
rally became rather timid and afraid of them. His petty larceny and truancy, 
however, made the other boys look up to him, and in this he found compen- 
sation. Among them his fearlessness of the law made him a little hero. That 
he was under great mental repression, and that his mind was the scene of 
mighty mental conflict, seemed apparent by his drawn face, his nervous twitch- 
ing and various psycho-neurotic symptoms. 

A visit to this home was quite an adventure. The parents took a decided 
attitude of resentment to anything connected with the court. The father (who 
was previously diagnosed as psycho-neurotic) became abusive and pointed his 
forefinger at the boy, recalling all the lad’s misdeeds in a loud voice. In spite 
of the fact that it was Christmas Eve, and Christmas spirit reigned everywhere 
supreme, he refused to forgive the boy, or make up with him even though the 
offences were long past. The mother declared she had whipped him unmerci- 
fully and kept him a prisoner in his room so that he could not associate with 
other boys. The vindictive, emotional reaction of both parents strongly suggested 
hidden mental mechanisms; at any rate it was obvious that the psychology of 
the problem would require careful consideration before the three central char- 
acters would come to understand the situation and change their respective atti- 
tudes toward each other. 

The mother was not of an intellectual type, and the impression received 
was that the mental mechanism behind her severity was an “extension” of the 
ego. She was living her childhood again in her little boy; and his misdeeds, 
quite unconsciously, greatly magnified her irritation. This attitude was largely 
overcome by sincerely praising the boy. The situation was carefully explained 
to a minister, his cooperation was secured and the boy was introduced to the 
Sundayschool. In this way really desirable companions were provided. The 
mother now approved of his going out to play. His brother also started going 
to Bible Class, and from this time the improvement was marked. 

Long talks with Freddie resulted in his becoming a regular boy among 
boys. He became interested in boxing and everything was done to convince 
him that he was physically fit. Reprimands were replaced by talks on “honor.” 
He began to take pride in doing right, because he was honor-bound to do so. 

The father was more difficult to handle. His very stubbornness, however, 
proved useful in changing his attitude. Since Freddie was really his step-son, 
one suspected a subconscious jealousy motive. Long talks with the psychiatrist 
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revealed the possibility of the father’s unconscious mental compensation for his 
own real, or imagined, childhood delinquency. It was carefully explained to 
him that if he were to steal, it would be serious; on the other hand the boy, 
being inexperienced and so young, would not appreciate the gravity of the 
offence, particularly since other boys admired him for it. He was then asked 
how he would act if someone were to try to compel him to obey by blind force, 
and also what he would do if requested to obey as a favor and on his honor. 
He immediately saw the boy’s viewpoint, grasped the lad’s hand and promised 
to do all in his power to make him happy. He agreed to forget and forgive. 

At present the family are all happy. They each try to overlook one another’s 
shortcomings. Freddie is becoming more of a “regular” boy every day, and 
the improved family situation is reflected in the school teacher’s report, that 
there is not a nicer, more reliable boy in the class. 


In closing let me once more express my belief that the correla- 
tion of the clinic and the probation service can be made most effective 


if every probation officer will acquire as much knowledge as possible 
of mental cases. 


THE CORRELATION OF THE CLINIC AND THE 
‘PROBATION SERVICE 


Hersert L. Loepere, Chief Probation Officer, Children’s Court, 


Buffalo 


Humanitarian principles in protective work demand that we 
place less emphasis on enforcing goodness and give greater atten- 
tion to imparting happiness. To make people intrinsically good 
we must make them happy, that is, make them contented in relation 
to their social spheres and their mental strata. 

Goodness may be imposed by physical restriction and threat of 
punishment, but this means alone cannot be of permanent value. 
We must judge conduct with due regard for the personality; and 
in order to make the abnormal person conform to society’s accepted 
ideas of correct behavior it is essential to understand the physical 
and mental structure of the individual offender, so that he or she 
may be guided into conditions of living which will bring some mea- 
sure of happiness. 

Herein lies the function of the probation service. The work of 
the probation officer is the endeavor to mold character. The mold- 
ing of character necessarily involves adjustment of individual to 
environment, and, frequently, an adjustment of environment to the 
individual. Obviously such adjustment can only properly be made 
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with a thorough knowledge of the human material with which the 
officer is working. 

The probation officer may discover the apparent social causes 
of misconduct; he may note the overt manifestations of behavioristic 
delinquency; but he cannot be expected to discern the various phy- 
sical defects which may have contributed to anti-social tendencies 
nor to fathom the intricate workings of the mind which govern the 
emotional and moral control of his charge. The assistance of the 
personality clinic is palpably necessary. 

Without this help protective workers are too prone to make snap 
diagnoses of causes: a boy misbehaves because he has a step-father; 
a girl is immoral because her parents are separated; a child is re- 
fractory because he is a mouth breather. The real causes are fre- 
quently over-looked by the observer who relies on empirical judg- 
ment and smugly boasts that he is pretty good “at sizing people 
up”. Children are blamed for being below their normal grades in 
school because they have been truant, while perhaps they have been 
truants from school because they have been compelled to follow a 
curriculum which is entirely unadapted to their capabilities and 
which cannot but make them most unhappy. The help of the clinic 
is needed that we may. know why these children run away from 
school and why they are not able to advance in their school work 
according to normal standards. 

In October, 1922, a boy of Polish parentage was brought to 
our court for malicious mischief. Investigation showed that he had 
a satisfactory home and good, industrious parents, who were, how- 
ever, through sickness, in straightened circumstances at the time of 
his arrest. William was twelve years of age and was registered in 
the first grade of a parochial school from which he was an habitual 
truant. He was held for several days at our detention home for 
examination and observation. It was found that although chron- 
ologically twelve years of age he had the mentality of a six-year-old 
child. The examiner recommended a custodial asylum or a special 
class in school with probationary supervision. While under obser- 
vation the boy had displayed no vicious tendencies and was quiet 
and tractable. He was, therefore, placed in the care of a probation 
officer. The priest in charge of William’s school was interviewed 
and, after being informed of the boy’s mental condition, readily 
consented to a transfer to the special class in a nearby public school. 
William continued to attend this class until the end of the school 
year without again running away from school, and seemed quite 
happy with his instructions. The following September on the 
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recommendation of the mental examiner he was placed in the Oppor- 
tunity School, a special school for backward boys, where he has 
been receiving instruction in elementary trade work. His conduct 
has been good and his attendance regular; and William shows every 
indication of proving that by following the advice of the personality 
clinic, conduct problems may be satisfactorily solved. 

A juvenile detention home is one of the most important factors 
in affording an opportunity for personality diagnosis. A child 
should be detained for several days so that a comprehensive grasp 
of his habits and moods may be had. He should not be kept in 
isolation but should be permitted to mingle with other children so 
that a true accounting of his social reactions may be given. 

The Buffalo Children’s Court considers its whole detention home 
a clinic where the psycho-physiological examiner may make exam- 
inations and reports, and where experienced attendants may make 
their observations and reports of the child’s moods, truthfulness 
and hidden habits. A special teacher at our detention home gives 
valuable aid in determining the scholastic ability and educational 
needs of the child. With these reports the court and the probation 
service cannot go far astray in properly treating cases. 

Within the limitations of the school system we follow the recom- 
mendations of our clinic in placing children in classes or schools 
suitable to their mental ability. We make the correction of physical 
defects a part of the probationary treatment. When parents are 
unable to provide funds for this work free dispensary aid is secured. 
We endeavor to eliminate the various detrimental personal traits 
which have been divulged during the child’s detention, and we 
conform our attitude in each case in accordance with individual 
weaknesses and temperament. Thus we make our probation service 
an agency for the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
clinic. 

Any diagnostic clinic must be augmented by a follow-up service. 
Otherwise it can but gather statistics and make records. The proba- 
tion service, with the authority of the court to support it, is the 
surest means of effecting this follow-up work, and of making the 
clinic of sound economic value to a community. 





STAFF SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION 


Epwarp P. Voz, Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Erie County, 
New York 


Organization and staff supervision are two of the biggest prob- 
lems that concern those who have to do with the administrative end 
of probation service. They are big problems for the simple reason 
that without a consistent, orderly and practical plan of organization, 
and without adequate, competent and sensible methods of supervis- 
ing the staff, a probation department cannot function properly. 

To map out a plan of organization that will be effective, and 
to maintain and perhaps improve that plan from time to time requires 
a thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of probation, 
and an adequate conception of its limitations and possibilities. 
The plan, to be effective, should be designed along lines that make 
for the best results with the least confusion. It must provide for a 
proper distribution of responsibility. It must be devoid of red tape 
and useless procedure. That is especially necessary in a public 
office. As a general rule, the most important matters to be consid- 
ered in formulating a plan are: the personnel, size and character of 
the territory served, number of probationers under supervision, 
budget allowance and office accommodations. 

A well balanced probation department today has its psychiatrist— 
or at least the services of one are available. It has one or more 
women probation officers, a bookkeeper and cashier, sufficient trans- 
portation facilities, suitable office accommodations and enough 
stenographic and clerical help to insure the proper keeping of rec- 
ords and the performance of routine office work. 

The district plan for supervising probationers is without doubt 
the most logical and best arrangement, especially in urban communi- 
ties. Beside being a great time saver, it avoids duplication of effort 
and overlapping of territory. It has many other advantages, but 
these alone ought to be sufficient to commend its adoption wherever 
possible. 

Much has been said in favor of an arrangement whereby certain 
officers in a department are required to give their entire time to the 
making of preliminary investigations, while others in the depart- 
ment specialize in case supervision. This arrangement has its 
disadvantages. Whether or not it should be adopted by those not 
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using it naturally depends upon the circumstances affecting the 
individual department. In Erie County we have not found the 
idea practical. 

Whatever the plan of organization, to be effective it must pro- 
vide for a proper distribution of responsibility. A good executive 
is one who can organize, systematize and deputize—and that brings 
me to the problem of staff supervision. It has been said that the 
success of any man’s business depends upon the workers in it. It 
is equally true that the success of the workers depends upon the 
way they are directed and supervised. My observation and experi- 
ence have led me to believe that probation officers, because of the 
peculiar nature of their work, should not be subjected to excessive 
administrative control and supervision. Rules and regulations gov- 
erning their work should not be of the iron-clad variety, but of 
considerable range and latitude. It must be remembered however 
that in granting probation officers such concession there is likely to 
be a tendency on their part to treat each case as a law unto itself, 
and as a result lose direction and perhaps become confused, thereby 
obstructing the system. A supervisor must determine the happy 
medium between excessive standardization and uniformity on the 
one hand, and undue individualization on the other. 

In view of the fact that the deputy chief probation officer is 
ordinarily the case supervisor, it is thoroughly consistent and good 


business policy for him to have general supervision over the proba- 
tion officers. In Erie County his specific duties are as follows: 


“The deputy chief probation officer shall supervise the case work of the 
probation officers, including the making of investigations, keeping of case his- 
tories, reporting of probationers, home visitation by probation officers, case 
correspondence and such other matters as concern the case treatment. He shall 
assign all investigations and review all investigation reports before submission 
to the chief probation officer for approval. He shall assign all new probationers. 
All active case histories should be reviewed by him at least monthly, and he 
should make thereon an entry of each such inspection. He shall render such 
field visitation with his subordinate officers as shall be practical and necessary, 
and arrange and supervise the reporting of probationers with a view to securing 
privacy, and to minimize the mingling of probationers. He shall develop and 
maintain a system of co-operation between the probation officers and other 
social service agencies as will bring about more effective and intelligent case 
work. He shall have the authority to issue such orders and instructions con- 
sistent with the policies of the office to the probation officers as he deems neces- 
sary and proper.” 


A simple yet very effective method of checking up the work of 
the various probation officers is by means of what is termed a day 
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sheet. Each probation officer submits one of these sheets to the 
deputy chief each morning. It shows just how much cooperation 
the individual officers have given and received during the preceding 
day, the number of home visits made, number of letters written 
and to whom, and the amount of investigative work performed, 
beside much other valuable detail. These day sheets form the basis 
of a weekly report which is submitted to the chief probation officer. 
At a glance the official is able to compare the work of the various 
officers in the department as to quantity and, to some extent, quality. 
The deputy chief reads copies of all letters written by the various 
probation officers in connection with their case treatment as a further 
means of checking up their work. 

Probation work, like other forms of social service, is particularly 
discouraging and distressing at times. It is very easy to fall into 
a rut and to lose sight of one’s relation to the other fields of social 
service. The maintenance of a strong morale among the staff is im- 
perative, and the widening of each member’s vision concerning his 
job is constantly necessary. Staff meetings, frequently held and 
intelligently planned and conducted, solve this problem. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, without an orderly, practical and 
consistent plan of organization, and without adequate, competent 
and sensible staff supervision, a probation department will not and 
cannot function as it should. On the other hand, a properly organ- 
ized department, whose staff is carefully and wisely directed, can 
and will do its important work in a manner that is bound to be 
effective, and therefore worthy of public approval. 


APPRAISAL OF CASES 


O. St. Geo. Freer, Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Adult Courts, 
Toronto 


Let us consult the dictionary as to the exact meaning of the 
word appraisal. The Oxford Dictionary defines it as “the act of 
appraising or putting a price upon, with a view of sale”. In other 
words, what is the market value in the economic world of the proba- 
tioner before you, and his value to his family and the community? 
To ascertain by appraisal in commerce and industry, it would be 
necessary to take an inventory of the articles to be appraised, which 
in this case are provided by the investigator’s report of the proba- 
tioner as a preliminary basis for the personal interview. 
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The report is based on the three focal points of social evolution— 
the home, the school and the church, or the physical, mental and 
spiritual condition. Let us examine the details included under 
these headings, in order to understand more fully what ground is 
covered. 

Under home would be given the history during childhood. Was 
it normal in condition and environment, or did the factor of deser- 
tion, sickness, unemployment or broken home produce abnormal 
conditions? Facts about relatives whose support and co-operation 
are often a big factor in helping the client would also be included, 
as would information regarding family status, living and health 
conditions and financial circumstances. 

Under education would be given the place of birth; what educa- 
tion was provided by the parents or guardians in a normal way; 
and supplementary education obtained by the client’s own efforts 
after entering the economic world, such as night school, technical 
courses, occupational training. 

Under the church would be shown the probationer’s affiliation; 
whether he is an active member or not. Facts regarding recreation, 
economic history, past record in court would be cited thus clearly 
showing the probationer’s relation to the community at large. Full 
details as to how the probationer’s leisure hours are spent would 
also be given. Economic history would cover the record since leav- 
ing school, how long jobs were held, why left, what wages earned, 
names of past and present employers, and attitude toward work. In 
many cases a psychiatrist’s report should be included. 

With this inventory of the probationer’s life, the probation 
officer is now prepared for the personal interview, to sum up the 
client’s assets and liabilities, and to draw up a tentative constructive 
plan, based upon the investigator’s report, to meet the particular 
problems of the individual probationer. The chief points to be 
ascertained in the interview are: 


Probationer’s general attitude toward life and his offense. 
. What are his desires? 
. What are his handicaps? 
Is he responsive or reserved, antagonistic or willing to co-operate? 

e. Find out probationer’s plans, suggest your wish to help him regain his 
self-respect and that of his community. 

f. Realizing that no cut-and-dried plan can be imposed on a human being, 
guide gently to a solution of readjustment by graduated steps. A plan for pro- 
bation may often have to be modified to meet probationer’s ideas and desires 
in order to win co-operation. 
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The individual problem of each probationer needs special treat- 
ment, varying with the combination of circumstances, and should 
lead toward an objective which will improve his social condition 
and overcome his anti-social habits. A workable basis between 
the probation officer and the client depends largely upon the ability 
of the probation officer to establish a bond of respect and confidence 
between himself and his client in the first interview. 


PROBATION CASE STUDIES 
A Grirv’s Case FROM A WESTERN CITY 


Henrietta T. Appiton, Executive Secretary, Big Sisters’ 
Association, Philadelphia 


Mary Smith was 11 years and 10 months old when she was 
brought to the Detention House by a police officer who had taken 
her into custody when she was found stealing from an apartment 
house. In the presence of her mother she told the following story. 
She had been stealing for about three months having started by 
taking cream for her mother who told her to get it and to go far 
enough away for people near them not to complain. Then when 
she saw at back doors bundles, which appeared to contain meat or 
other food, she began taking them. Her step-father did not know 
about this as her mother told her to put the things in the wood box 
_ outside the door. When they started a garden her mother sent her to 
steal a hose with which to water it. Another time her mother was in 
need of a waist, so Mary stole a blue silk waist from a back porch 
where it was hanging on a line. The child further stated that about 
5 years ago she took stockings and a clock and her mother took a 
comb from a department store. They were followed and told if 
they were found stealing again they would be arrested. Concerning 
the immediate matter which caused the arrest Mary’s statement was 
as follows: She had been kept after school for talking. She then 
went home with a friend and stayed to supper. When she got home 
she slipped down into the basement, found the store room door 
open, took a blanket and slept in a bath tub in the basement. The 
next morning she went to school without breakfast. On arriving 
home in the afternoon her mother informed her that there was no 
bread for dinner and told her to go and get some. She went to a 
neighboring apartment and found a bag on the back porch contain- 
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ing four oranges, which she took. A man saw her and telephoned 
the police. As her reason for stealing Mary stated that they needed 
money. Her mother needed to undergo an operation and they had 
to save up for that purpose. 

Mary’s home consisted of four rooms, fairly comfortably furn- 
ished and neatly kept. Her mother and father were divorced 8 
years ago because of incompatibility and 4 years ago the mother 
remarried. The step-father makes about $20 a week driving for 
the Y. T. Company. An older child is with a grand aunt. A 
medical examination showed Mary had been violated, apparently 
some years ago. According to her this happened when she was 
8 years old. “She and some other little girls were playing in the 
park. The man was arrested and she had to go to court.” The 
investigation covered a visit to Mary’s home, to the principal of her 
school, to the grand aunt and, to quote—“A tactful inquiry among 
the neighbors so as not to divulge the name of our client, revealed 
that for some time they have missed food, butter, cream, etc., from 
the coolers; also articles of clothing and a 50 foot hose.” 

A dependency petition was filed, in which it was disclosed that 
the mother was not a fit and proper guardian for the child, that the 
mother had contributed to the child’s delinquency and that the child 
was being held for thefts committed which were done at the direction 
of her mother. Mary was placed in the foster home of Mrs. C. 
Relatives agreed to pay $15 a month toward her care. The record 
stated that she did splendidly for 2 months when Mrs. C. complained 
that she could no longer care for the girl because of her “actions”. 
She was then placed in the home of Mrs. L. The probation officer 
states that this home is well cared for and attractive, that Mary has 
a room alone and that her “foster mother seems perfectly capable 
of compelling obedience when Mary appears lax in performing her 
duties”. After about 5 months another change of foster home be- 
came necessary as Mrs. L. felt she did not have the time to continue 
looking after Mary. About that time the relative who had been 
paying the board advised the court that he was no longer able to do 
this. Mrs. L. selected the. new home for Mary with Mrs. B., a 
friend of hers. Mary was to assist with the housework, continue 
in school and receive $3 a week. She did fairly well for about a 
year when, one morning, Mrs. B. reported her missing. Through 
the police department she was located. She said that she had slipped 
out of the house and gone to the nearby beach, where she had gotten 
in touch with a boy about 17, employed in one of the amusement 
concessions. He had secured some blankets from his home for her. 
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Mary stated that he wished to have improper relations with her 
and when she refused he went home and left her there alone. She 
rolled up in the blankets and went to sleep. It was here the officers 
found her the next morning. Mary had a diamond ring on her finger 
and there was a man’s watch on the ground beside her. The ring, 
Mary stated, she had taken from Mrs. B. The watch belonged to 
Mr. B. and she had taken it from the dressing table. Mary admitted 
that she had slipped out to go to the beach on three previous occa- 
sions and once had gone automobile riding with some men and 
another girl. 

Both medical and psychological examinations were made at 
this time. The medical examination stated that there was no reason 
to believe that she had been immoral and the psychological report 
stated that she was of normal mentality, bright and friendly. Mary 
stayed in the detention home 2 months. At this time the suggestion 
was made that Mary be committed to one of the institutions caring 
for wayward girls, but (please note) the step-father of the girl asked 
that the home of his people in one of the northern counties of the 
state be investigated with a view to having Mary sent there to 
remain until she finished grammar school. This was done. A 
favorable report of the home was received. She was taken by her 
step-father and remained until she finished grammar school. When 
she returned to the city, she went to a foster home, worked and 
went to high school and after 2 years, to a business college to enable 
her to take a commercial position. She has a normal home life in 
the foster home and there have been no further reports of delin- 
quency. 

As we analyze this case we should keep in mind that it is now 
universally agreed that good probation work means that probation 
officers are concerned with the health, education, recreation and 
spiritual development of their probationers. As we follow the case 
of Mary Smith do we find that a constructive plan had been worked 
out based on her physical, mental and emotional needs? The out- 
come as far as the girl herself is concerned seems to be a happy one. 
How far are we able to ascribe this to the part played by the pro- 
bation officers? 

May I say here that the form of record keeping was poor. It 
was not kept in a chronological order, giving us step by step what 
was actually done and when—and the topical form attempted was 
not comprehensive or well worked out, so it was difficult to analyze 
and accurately evaluate the work of the probation officer. 

I shall not attempt to go into all the fine points of case work 
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technique, but shall discuss the probation officer’s method of hand- 
ling the case of Mary Smith: 

Mary’s parents were divorced. She lived with her mother who 
had remarried. The probation officer did not seem at all interested 
in learning anything about the background of Mary’s parents. Might 
this not have been important in understanding Mary’s problems and 
in helping develop plans for her future? A statement is made that 
parents were divorced because of incompatibility. Was it not im- 
portant to find out accurately what the reasons for the divorce were? 
They might throw more light on the parents. 

We are told that the father lives in a nearby city—nothing more. 
No effort was made to get in touch with him to see if Mary could or 
should live with him, or to learn from him some of the earlier 
family history. It is possible that the father would have welcomed 
an opportunity to help his child. Probation officers are too inclined 
to ignore a father’s responsibilities and interest even when he is a 
member of the family group, but this is particularly likely to be 
true when he is living in another city. 

In this case, Mary’s delinquency is traceable directly to her 
mother. Certainly the court could have had some action taken 
against the mother as an adult contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor. If this was done no record was made of it. If Mary’s claims 
were true, and they were not denied by the mother, the mother too 
needed help and guidance. There may have been some mental or 
physical condition causing her behavior. A physical examination 
was planned for, but we are never told the outcome. We know 
nothing of her early life or family history which might throw light 
on her behavior. 

Mary has an older sister who is living with a grand-aunt. We 
do not know how old the grand-aunt is nor whether or not she might 
have a good influence on Mary were her interest aroused. We do 
not know what kind of person the grand-aunt is, her advice evi- 
dently was not sought in making plans for Mary. The step-father 
who, judging from later developments, was interested and had good 
judgment, was not seen in the beginning. 

In the preliminary investigation we are told nothing about the 
girl’s companions, interests and habits, except that she steals. Like- 
wise her school history is most inadequate. The face card states: 
Attendance—regular. Deportment—good. Scholarship—fair. Under 
the topical heading, “School Report”, we are told: “The Principal 
advises that Mary is untruthful and inclined to be sly. She is fre- 
quently tardy without excuse and occasionally absent. While articles 
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at the school have been missed, it cannot be said that Mary has 
taken them. There is no cooperation on the part of the mother with 
the teacher.” This would not seem to be in entire accord with the 
statement that attendance was regular and deportment good. At 
least it would seem to require some further explanation of the 
school behavior. Fair in scholarship means very little. Did she 
excel or fail in any particular study? 

Mary’s only delinquency on the record is stealing. Yet she 
stated that when eight years old she and some other girls were play- 
ing in the park and a man handled them immorally; that he was 
arrested and they had to go to court. But the old court record was 
not looked up. 

We learn from the medical report that she was in good physical 
condition. The psychological report said that she was of normal 
mentality, with recommendations that she needed close supervision, 
active recreation and possibly institutional care for a time. These 
reports were not made at her first appearance, but when she was 
arrested two years later. From the probation officer’s reports one 
gets no picture of Mary, but the psychological report says she is 
bright, friendly, pleasant and cheerful. Shouldn’t probation officers’ 
reports give some idea of their charges’ personality traits? With no 
more social history than is given could the psychological examination 
have been of any value apart from the mere routine mental tests? 

When Mary was placed in Mrs. C.’s home we are not told in 
any way why this was thought a suitable place for her. A home may 
be good from the standpoint of cleanliness, food provided and mor- 
ality of foster-parents without meeting a given individual’s special 
needs and problems. Should the court select the foster homes for 
its wards or should there be a specialized agency available to do this 
service? Certainly the usual court machinery does not adequately 
provide for the investigation of foster homes. 

After about two months, Mrs. C, returned Mary with the state- 
ment that she could no longer care for the girl “because of her 
actions”. Shouldn’t the probation officer have learned quite speci- 
fically what these actions were? 

She was placed in another home where she remained for about 
five months. Relatives paid $15 for her board. We are not told 
who these relatives were, what their interest was or how this amount 
was secured. While in this home she did well except for taking a 
couple of phonograph records which she gave to the principal of 
the school as a present from her foster-mother. She left this home 
because her foster-mother felt she did not have the time to continue 
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looking after her. She was then placed in a home where she was 
to assist in the house work and receive $3.00 a week. She did fairly 
well there for about a year. Then she went out one night and was 
found next morning asleep on the beach not far away. A man’s 
watch and diamond ring were found beside her. She said she had 
taken these from her foster-parents. This point is not followed up. 
She admits having gone out before on several occasions, but denies 
having had immoral relations. 


You will remember that her behavior had been such that, at this 
time, suggestion was made for committing her to one of the insti- 
tutions caring for wayward girls, but the step-father asked that the 
home of his people in one of the northern counties of the state be 
investigated with a view to having Mary sent there to remain until 
she finished grammar school. This seems to have been the turning 
point in the case and illustrates well the value of seeing as many rela- 
tives as possible and getting their help and advice regarding the 
future plans. If in the beginning, the step-father had been consulted 
and every possibility of placing her with her own relatives exhausted, 
she might have been saved some of the intervening unpleasant experi- 
ences. Fortunately these seem to have done her no permanent harm, 
but the probation officer needs to guard as far as possible against 
experimentation with the lives of probationers. 


The last summary is most encouraging, although we should like 
to know more about her work, the foster home she is in as well as 
something of her mother. Mary evidently was a bright, normal 
child who, under her mother’s tutelage, had acquired the habit of 
stealing. When she was removed from this influence she improved, 
but it was not until she was sent to a completely different locality 
that she had no relapses. While the outcome seems, at least up to 
the present, satisfactory, there are several points of interest which 
should be stressed as illustrating important general principles: 


1. In the beginning, all the clues regarding relatives, especially her own 
father, should have been followed up, their interest in Mary aroused and their 
advice in planning for the future secured. 


2. There should have been a clearer recognition of the mother’s responsi- 
bility for Mary’s delinquency. Unless there was some mental or physical 
underlying cause which could be corrected, the anti-social behavior of the 
mother would seem to call for some legal action. Certainly we cannot consider 
it a satisfactory ending when Mary is in the same city with her mother and 
the mother is dropped completely out of the picture. 


3. How much was known of Mary’s life, apart from the history of stealing, 
before her appearance in court? Could a probation officer be truly effective 
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without a better understanding of Mary, her background, her personality traits 
and her special interests? 

4. Were Mary’s foster homes selected with the necessary care and were 
they evaluated in terms of her possible adjustment to a particular home? — 





The probation officer who prepared this case for the committee 
makes this comment: “The probation work done in this case is 
esteemed as being of high order due to the fact that the probation 
officer handling the case saw the value of proper home environment 
and supervision, the different foster homes selected being such as to 
counteract the influence of her early training, giving her wholesome 
surroundings and companions with supervised recreation.” 

All of us today know the social work lingo. Theoretically we 
appreciate the value of proper home environment, wholesome sur- 
roundings, supervised recreation, but how many of us can indicate 
the processes we are going through to help our probationers secure 
these objectives? Dr. Cabot has frequently reminded us that many 
people who are in difficulties find their way out without ever coming 
in contact with a social worker. Before we are warranted in claim- 
ing that we have worked out, or helped to work out solutions for 
other people’s difficulties, we must be able to show quite definitely 
in each case, what our objectives were, why, as the case developed, 
we frequently changed our objectives, how we attained some of 
them and why we failed to attain others. If we cannot do this we 
should not claim to be social case workers. If we cannot do this it 
is an open question whether the failures of our clients are due to 
their own weaknesses or to our flounderings. It is likewise an open 
question whether their improvement is due to our efforts, to their 
own good qualities and determination, to chance, or, as in the case 
of Mary Smith, even to the intelligence of a step-father. 











* * * * 


A Boy’s Case From an Eastern City 


Henry W. Tuurston, Department of Child Welfare, New York 
School of Social Work, New York 


Outline of the Story (Condensed from the Record) 





The face sheet states: that on June 16th, 1921, J. K., thirteen 
years old, was arrested in company with schoolmate T. for larceny 
of $20.00, and for running away; that the father and mother were 
born in Russia, had been in the United. States eight years, did not 
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write or speak English, but the father had taken out his first papers 
for naturalization; that they had one other child—a boy of eleven 
named L.; that they had a fairly good rented home in a fair neigh- 
borhood, and that the father earned $35.00 a week. The report of 
the investigation made by the probation officer further showed that 
the father was not seen, that without medical examination the health 
of the boy was considered normal, that the boy was in grade 5B at 
school, work poor, conduct not troublesome; that the boy’s recreation 


was chiefly movies and the streets, and that he took Hebrew lessons 
at home. 


Statements by the mother, by the boy, and by the probation officer 
are as follows: 
Mother’s Story 


“Mother stated that on the day of his arrest J. gave her the impression 
that he was going to school. Boy knew, however, that mother would be away 
that day so instead of going to school he met his friend T. and together they 
decided to steal as much money as they could get hold of. Mrs. K. said she 
had forty dollars and some jewelry in a bureau drawer, but that the boy took 
only $20.00 of that money. Upon her return when she found the money 
missing, she knew that it must have been J. who had stolen it. Was very 
much worried about him until she learned he had been arrested. Previous 
to his arrest mother claims that J. had been behaving fairly well. His only 
trouble is at school. Refuses to study his lessons and progresses very slowly. 
The last time reports were given J. was punished because he had a poor report. 
Boy threatened then that he would run away from home. Mother admitted 
that she is often too severe with the boy. Said that the father is less severe 
but does not take a keen interest in the boy’s welfare.” 


Boy’s Story 
“J. says that he and T. had been friends for the past few months. Both 


boys attend the same class at school. Because he had been punished severely 
at home on account of his poor school record, he was very much disgusted. 
Told his troubles to T. who said that he too was being ill-treated at home 
and together they decided that as soon as they could get money they would 
run away. Planned to go to California. On the day of their arrest T. had 
one hundred dollars that he had stolen from his brother and told J. that he 
must get some money too. Boy then took the twenty dollars from his mother. 
They bought watches. T. suggested buying a noiseless revolver so that if 
necessary they could hold people up. J. objected and revolver was not 
bought. Boys went to Baltimore. Did not like this town and returned to 
Philadelphia intending to go to New York the next day. They were at the 
station when arrested. J. stated that he is sorry for what he has done. Stated 
it was the first time he had stolen and promised never to repeat the offense.” 


P. 0.’s Statement 


“Mrs. K. very anxious mother. Appears to over-estimate the importance 
of school. Wants boy to attend to his school work above everything else. 
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J. is evidently no student and that seems to cause most of the trouble in the 
home. Mother admitted that she is too severe. The incident of his arrest 
may be as good a lesson to her as it is to the boy.” 


The probation officer recommended that J. be placed on probation 
which was done by the court on June 23rd, 1921. J.’s story while on 
probation may be given in seven sections: 


Section I—June 23, 1921 to October 8, 1921. 
The substance of the probation officer’s record for this period 
ending with slump in boy’s conduct is: 


June 30—A letter was sent to J. setting time for him to report to P. O. 

July 12—J. reported and said he was attending summer school. 

July 15—Visit to home—found no one. 

July 19—J. reported and said mother was usually out. Probation Officer 
should make an appointment. 

July 25—Another home visit—no one at home. 

J. then makes three successive weekly reports at office. 

August 18—Visited mother at home. She said J. was doing fairly well 
and that her attitude toward the boy had changed and there was a better 
spirit between them. 

August 30—Visited home, but saw no one. 

(Probation Officer evidently on vacation.) No other entry until. 

October 7—Home visit was made—no one at home. 

October 8—Mother called at office and said while probation officer was 
on a vacation J.’s behavior grew worse. Work at school fair. When he got 
report was afraid to show it to mother and, therefore, left home. Has not seen 
him for three days. Probation Officer tried to make mother realize she is too 
severe with the boy and that he should not fear her that much. Advised waiting 
two days for boy’s return before calling on Detective Bureau. 


Section 11—October 10, 1921 to February 28, 1922. 
The condensed record for this period ending on the up-grade is 
as follows: 


October 10 and 11—Visit to home and visit of mother and J. to office. J. 
had returned stating that he had left home because he feared punishment for 
his poor school report. Had suffered in mind while away and though he had 
work and a place to sleep he got up at 2.00 A. M. and wandered the streets 
until 8.00 A. M. and was brought home by an officer. Probation Officer talked 
to mother and J. and J. promised to behave. Probation Officer asked mother 
to give J. another chance, which she finally promised to do and to take J. 
back to school. 

The record of twenty-one contacts between the Probation Officer and the 
school, the boy, and the home—with several interspersed home visits when no 
one was at home, shows the following sequence of facts: Probation Officer 
visited the school and found J. doing fairly well; letter to J.; J. reported and 
said he had been behaving at home and attending school, but that he had had 
a fight with a boy who had been annoying him and that the step of the other 
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boy’s house and a window of his own home had been broken; in November 
J. had a medical examination and was declared in good physical condition 
except for lateral spinal curvature for which orthopedic clinic was ,recom- 
mended; also a mental examination with report that I.Q. was 80—dull normal, 
little energy, undisciplined, unstable, self-willed—chief need seemed to be 
better discipline than he got at home, and another examination in a few 
months if he did not improve. Week later mother and J. called at the office. 
J. was disobedient at home and conduct at school was such that mother was 
sent for. She wanted the probation officer to go instead. Probation Officer 
told mother of boy’s back and urged that she take boy to Orthopedic Hospital 
Clinic, which she refused to do. Probation Officer reprimanded boy who said 
trouble at school was due to tardiness. Probation Officer went to school and 
arranged with teacher to send Probation Officer a weekly note of boy’s work 
and conduct. First week good note, next week boy failed to bring one, boy 
censured, next week boy brought note of failure from indifference and bad 
conduct. Probation Officer visited home and found mother much worried. 
Said she would get someone to help J. with lessons if he would try. Next 
week good report from school. Probation Officer praised it. Next week 
another good report, followed by a third and fourth. 

February 1, 1922 family moved to a new home where mother could keep 
a small candy and cigar store. J. promoted from 5B to 6A. 


Section II1I—February 28, 1922 to May 13, 1922. 
Sequence of events ending with a bad slump in J.’s conduct. 


Probation Officer visits mother in store which was bringing fair profits. 
Fair report of J. who helps in store, but was beginning to neglect lessons 
again. J. had been rude to girl who had helped him with lessons and they 
had been given up. J. was not well and could not report the next evening. 
Did not report for three weeks, then said, although looking weak and ill, that 
he had returned to school that day. Week later found J. with broken hand 
and again out of school. Week later Probation Officer visited school and 
found boy had not been rated for a month on account of absence. Week 
later mother called and said J. had been away from home, but was reported 
on the streets near home. Probation Officer visited streets and found J. on 
streets near home and took him home. J. said that he went on an errand for 
his mother and then went to the park so was late. Mother had threatened 
to beat him so he stayed away. J. promised on no account to leave home 
again. Probation Officer found out from cousin of mother that younger brother 
called J. names and teased him because he was on probation and then J. 
beat the brother. Two weeks later a ’phone call for the probation officer to 
visit home where mother complained that J. was growing worse, perhaps be- 
cause she was keeping store. She had found pipe and tobacco in boy’s pocket. 
He is an active member of a gang of boys—runs around the streets. She 
wanted J. punished, but did not want him sent to our institution. Probation 
Officer tried to see boy at school but he was not there. A week later he reported. 
Probation Officer reprimanded him severely. J. cried and said the chief 
trouble was that his mother was partial to his younger brother. He admitted 
that he had not done well in school ‘but would do better. Probation Officer 
at once went to see mother who said J. had done better for the last two or 
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three days and that there was no cause for his complaint about her partiality. 
A week later the boy reported and said he had done better at home and had 


been in school every day. Three days later letter delivered, petition filed by 
a police officer that J. had run away. 


Section [V—May 13, 1922 to September 6, 1922. 


Sequence of events beginning on the up-grade and ending with 
another slump. 


The runaway had followed mother’s effort to get boy to do his home- 
work after she had found out from another boy that J.’s story that he had no 
homework to do was not true. Mother told J. to take his shoes off and stay 
home, but he ran out of the door instead. He was away three days before 
arrested. Mother was much distressed but would not allow boy to be sent 
away. Probation Officer saw J. at the office and he refused to talk. After he 
had been put in a cell by the superintendent of the detention home he said 
that he had not done right but would do better. Probation Officer, thinking 
mother much to blame, wanted boy to be committed—but parents would not 
consent. J. promised to behave. Week later Probation Officer saw mother 
who said boy had done better. Week later mother said she had found $1.10 
in J.’s pocket which he admitted taking from the cash register of the store. 
Probation Officer checks up with the school principal boy’s statement that he 
goes*to school every day and finds he had been out three mornings in the past 
week. Probation Officer saw mother who said she sent boy every day and J. 
admitted he had not gone. J. impossibly sulky. Mother said she would see 
that he got to school every day. School attendance irregular, with boy some- 
times skipping school and trying to find work for the summer after school 
closes. J. asks Probation Officer io interoede with parents so that he can 
work. After school closed he began to work for a huckster. Hoped to get a 
better job. Mother reported he had done much better at home since school 
closed. 

July 11th—J. reported to Probation Officer that he could not get a good 
summer job and was still attending summer school. During rest of July he 
continued in summer school and mother gave good reports. In August Pro- 
bation Officer went on a vacation and a substitute interviewed both father and 
mother. Both said J. stole from the store. 

September 6th—Probation Officer made home visit and found J. had run 
away during last of summer but was back. Admitted he had done wrong. 
He cried and promised to do better. The parents still object to commitment. 


Section V—September 21, 1922 to December 29, 1922. 
The sequence of experiences during this period, ending with a 


suspension from one school and a new start in another school, is as 
follows: 


September 21, 1922—Home visit showing boy helping much in store and 
doing better. He returned to school and after two weeks got a good report 
which Probation Officer praised as best he had had. During October good 
home reports continue with growing indifference at school until, after a day 
of truancy, he ran away October 26th and was arrested in a nearby town. 
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Probation Officer suggested having J. put in detention home, but mother took 
him home, boy promising mother and Probation Officer that he would “behave”. 
Good reports for two weeks and then November 14th J. staid away from school 
and tried to enlist in the Merchant Marine. Late at night after rejection by 
the recruiting officer, he was returned to his home by the proprietor of a 
nearby moving picture house. Boy sulky—said nothing for long while when 
Probation Officer saw him, then broke down and “promised faithfully to 
behave at home”. 

Noevmber 22—Probation Officer saw principal of school urging that J. 
be pushed ahead in school so that he could begin work soon. Principal agreed 
that J. would be better at work, but could not push him ahead. Good reports 
from school for two weeks, then bad conduct, poor effort, and a week later 
trouble with teacher and boy suspended. Mother and boy went to see district 
superintendent who told boy to return to school and the matter would be 
taken up with the principal. Boy went back. The principal refused to accept 
him, but said he would transfer him to another school if the family would 
move to another neighborhood. Would have him put in special school other- 
wise. Family moved to small neat house and the boy got a transfer to another 
school. 


Section VI—January 2, 1923 to March 6, 1923. 
In spite of same difficulties at home the period ended with 
promotion to 7A in school. 


Chief experiences were—helped his mother, attended school, and also 
earned a little money on the side which his mother claimed. Boy resented 
mother’s claim but Probation Officer advised letting mother manage his affairs 
for a while. Continued in school and on February 2nd, 1923 was promoted to 


6B. 

February 20, 1923—J. told Probation Officer with great pleasure that he 
had found a shepherd dog which his mother allowed him to keep—also that 
he was attending school and behaving. 

March 6, 1923—J. reported to Probation Officer very much pleased over 
a good report and promotion to 7A grade. 


Section VII—March 13, 1923 to August 1, 1923. 
J. discharged from probation, sequence of experiences as follows: 


He did well at home except for fights with his brother and continuance 
of boy’s feeling that his mother was partial to the younger brother. 

April 3, 1923—J. and mother reported to Probation Officer with good 
report from school in spite of the fact that he had skipped into 7A grade. 
Boy urged that as he had now completed the 6th grade Probation Officer keep 
her promise that he be allowed to work. Mother wanted boy to continue in 
school but reluctantly admitted it would probably be better for boy to leave 
school and go to work. She said his behavior at home had improved a great 
deal. 

May 2, 1923—Home visit found that boy had gone to work in a clothing 
store for $7.00 a week and was attending continuation school. Mother said 
his behavior was all right, gave no trouble, had given up old companions and 
chums with good boys. During the rest of May J. continued to improve, but 
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mother is afraid to have him discharged from probation. In June boy got a 
new job at $14.00 a week and was well pleased with his place. Mother got 
him a bicycle in recognition of good behavior. Boy had an accident, smashing 
machine, but saved money for repairs. He worked regularly and liked his 
work. Gave money to parents and father gave back some with which boy 
opened a bank account. His conduct continued to improve during June and 
July—also attended continuation school. Parents willing to have the boy 
discharged from probation on August Ist, 1923. 


Queries and Comments 





What signs of definite recognition of problems to be met and of 
plans and processes by which these problems could be solved are 
found in the record? 

1. At the outset the probation officer states that the two greatest 
problems seem to be that the boy is no student and that the mother 
both overestimates the importance of schooling and is too severe. 
There is, however, very little evidence to show that at first the pro- 
bation officer made any particular plans or set on foot any particular 
processes by which the solution of these problems was to be under- 
taken. We are told of various home visits by the probation officer 
and various reports by the boy and his mother, but the purpose of 
these contacts and what was accomplished by them is left almost 
entirely to the imagination. : 

2. There is no sign of continuous \jfocess going on during vaca- 
tion of probation officer the first summer, unless the attendance of 
boy in summer school is such evidence. The record gives no hint 
that the probation officer had anything to do with this school attend- 
ance. By # 
3. In October of 1921 after the boy had slumped in school and ‘ 
had run away partly because of fear of his mother over his school 
record, we are definitely told that the probation officer tried to "| 
make the mother realize that she was too severe with the boy and q 
that he should not fear her enough to make him run away. Similar 
records appear later, on occasion of other runaway episodes and a 
also on discovery that boy felt mother was partial to younger 
brother. 

4. The record leaves it to be inferred that the physical and 
mental examinations given in November of 1921 were a part of the 
process of trying to discover causes of boy’s recent failure in school. 

5. There is plan in the attempt of the probation officer to 
persuade mother to have boy go to orthopedist about his spinal 
curvature, but no evidence of how serious curvature was or of 
follow-up with mother after her first rejection of the advice. 
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6. It is also fairly to be inferred that there was a definite plan 
to get team work with the school when the probation officer went 
to the principal and teacher, after the boy had been examined, and 
arranged for weekly report from teacher about the boy. Right here 
it is interesting also to note the praise which the probation officer 
gave boy for good reports and the further fact that following this 
bit of team work helped on by some private tutoring the boy was 
promoted from 5B to 6A. 

7. We are again left in the dark as to whose was the idea that 
J. attend school during the second summer as during the first, but 
in the fall of 1922 there is clear indication of plan and process in 
the visit of the probation officer to the principal urging him to push 
the boy ahead as fast as he could in order to make a work certificate 
possible. Here, although the probation officer had to accept the 
judgment of the principal as to the degree of proficiency which 
would justify his giving the boy a school certificate as having com- 
pleted grade 6, it would have been pertinent for the probation officer 
to ask whether or not the school work was elastic enough in content 
and method of presentation to meet the needs of boys like J. To 
what extent the probation officer was influential in the direction of 
rapid promotion of J. in the school to which he was transferred in 
the fall of 1922, the record does not state. 

8. In the probation officers personal contacts with the boy J. 
there is comparatively little evidence of the use of other methods 
than condemnation and praise. Perhaps the most definite of such 
signs are the advice to the boy, relative to his mother’s claim upon 
him for the money he had earned elsewhere, to acquiesce for awhile 
in his mother’s control, and the boy’s demand after having reached 
grade 7 that the probation officer redeem a promise that he be allowed 
to go to work. The record indicates that the probation officer’s 
influence was of some effect in this direction. Some occasions which 
offered opportunities for finer personal understanding of the boy’s 
problems than the record describes were his quarrelling with his 
brother, his fight with the neighbor boy, his use of tobacco, his 
pilfering from the store, and his associations with the boys the mother 
called the gang. 

9. The record gives almost no account of contacts with the boy’s 
father and no intimation as to what part he played in the boy’s life 
and in that of his mother whose excessive disappointment and 
severity over poor school reports seemed to alternate with a maternal 
solicitude lest her boy should be “sent away”. 

Taken as a whole, the record gives one too much of the impres- 
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sion that things in general just happened to the boy and his family 
during this period of probation rather than that the probation 
officer, J. and the mother and father were from the first conscious 
of the main problems to be faced and putting all their heads together 


to devise and carry on the processes by which these problems could 
be met. 


What most of us need most of all to learn is not clearly brought 
out in this record, namely the processes by which we consciously 
undertake to change behavior that is thought by the community to 
be wrong, or socially undesirable, to behavior that is thought by the 
community to be right or socially desirable. We ought to find in 
a good record clear statements of problems, processes and results. 


This record rather informally states problems and results and leaves 
processes too largely to be inferred. 

In comparison with the rather vague suggestions of plan and 
process which were gleaned from the chronological record itself the 
following summary of the probation period as a whole, written after 
the event by the probation officer, is vivid and dynarhic: 


“J. came to the Court 6-16-21, having been arrested on a charge of run- 
away and larceny. An immediate investigation showed that J. was one of 
two children, of a good Jewish home, the parents fairly young and extremely 
interested in their two boys. The father worked in a factory earning little; 
the mother, in addition to caring for the home, kept a small candy and cigar 
store, thereby supplementing her husband’s earnings. Their wants were 
modest except in their plans for the boys. Here they were most ambitious. 
Having had little schooling themselves, they nevertheless had a keen respect 
for learning and already they saw visions of their sons at college. 

But J.’s record at school was not very promising. He was labelled a 
“character”. At thirteen years of age, he was only in the 5th grade, was an 
occasional truant, behaved poorly, and was not to be promoted. 

An interview with the boy brought forth the following story: He hated 
school—he was bigger than most of his classmates, he was not interested in 
the work, and he simply couldn’t get along with his teachers. And he liked 
T., his Italian pal. T. was very resourceful, always helped a fellow out of a 
scrape. It was T. who had advised J. to change his report card for April, thus 
fool his parents and avoid a beating which was a sure feature of report day. 
This was quite a successful venture as far as it went; but when the reports 
were again handed out, J. was discovered and was sent home with a note 
from the principal in addition to a poor report. T. again came to the rescue, 
and at his suggestion J. sneaked into the house while his mother was busy 
in the store, stole $20.00 of her savings and hit the trail, only to be arrested 
and brought to the House of Detention to repent. After a two days’ stay, he 
was given a hearing, and in accordance with the probation officer’s recom- - 
mendation, was sent home on probation. 

Realizing that the school was a big factor, the probation officer tried to 
make some adjustment along that line. An examination at the Court showed 
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the boy to be sound physically, but somewhat retarded mentally, and the 
psychiatrist advised putting him to work as soon as he was within the Compul- 
sory Education Law. The boy himself was very anxious to get out of school, 
but of course he must first complete the 6B grade, and he knew he was not 
to be promoted. The probation officer suggested summer school. J. was 
willing provided that would mean promotion; the principal was consulted, his 
sympathy enlisted, and he promised to promote J. in the fall, if he made a 
certain average at the summer school. The parents were disappointed that 
J. would not be promoted immediately, but they were pleased with the pros- 
pects of summer school, and promised to omit the customary beating. 

That summer J. was a model probationer. He attended summer school 
regularly, often bringing his school problems to his probation officer who was 
glad to help him. His mother who had previously looked with disfavor on 
swimming, ball playing, etc., was induced to give the boy these privileges and 
all went well until September, when it happened that a new principal was 
appointed at J.’s school. Despite the fact that the boy had made the required 
mark, promotion was denied him. The new principal had his own ideas. He 
was very courteous but equally firm and J. had to repeat the grade. The effect 
was, of course, disastrous. The probation officer lost some of her prestige with 
the boy as with the parents. J.’s love for school was by no means enhanced, 
he played truant frequently, got into trouble at home and at school and resumed 
his friendship with T. who had been away during the summer. T. refused the 
probation officer’s invitation to call at her reporting office; he was a working 
boy and it was hard to get at him. Again and again the probation officer 
smoothed matters over at home, took J. back to school, and exacted a promise 
that he wouldn’t repeat the offense, J. usually keeping his promises for a 
short while. As the principal was not very sympathetic, the probation officer 
worked with the teacher, who was only too glad to get some help. She sent 
a note each week; sometimes it was a good note; but usually it was not good. 
About this time J. began smoking and shooting crap. But he always reported 
to his probation officer. During one such visit she learned that J. had a 
weakness for dogs, that he would be willing to go to some trouble to get one, 
but he doubted if his mother would allow him to keep one. The next day 
the probation officer succeeded in getting a promise from his mother that 
if J. does well at school and is promoted he may have a dog. But he was to 
save the money with which to buy one. It was decided that the boy should 
work in his mother’s store after school, that he should be paid and save his 
earnings. Things began to look hopeful again, until T. learned of J.’s savings. 
He advised a trip this time offering to go along. There was some trouble 
at school and J. was quick to accept T.’s advice. The boys were away for 
two days when their fathers received word to call for their respective sons, — 
held in a near-by town. J.’s father called for the boys and all were met by 
the probation officer at the station. A lengthy interview followed. The boys 
were scared; they had quarreled and were sick of each other. No attempt 
was made to patch up their differences. J. was finally taken home by his 
father, T. by the probation officer. The friendship between the two was 
broken up that day. 

And then J.’s principal decided that he had enough against the boy to 
send him to special school. Arguments against this proved of no avail, but 
he was persuaded to transfer the boy to another school, provided the family 
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would move. By this time the parents had been gradually persuaded that 
the best plan for their son was to complete the required grade and get work. 
There was therefore no longer any need for both parents to work so hard. 
They were induced to give up the store, and in December they moved. 

J. was established in a new school, the principal’s cooperation was secured; 
the boy was promoted and awarded the dog. 

When he brought his first report from the sixth grade, J. cautioned his 
probation officer not to faint. It was a shock—G.G. 8. This was probably 
due to the influence of a new pal, who having recently immigrated was very 
anxious to learn, and studied his lessons with J. Through this boy the pro- 


bation officer succeeded in breaking J. of some of his habits, smoking, play- 
ing dice, etc. 


In June both boys were promoted to the 6B grade; and in November they 
were skipped to the 7A. This was as far as J. cared to go. With the consent 
of his parents he obtained a working certificate, is regularly employed and 
attends continuation school. J. feels quite grown-up. His father has started a 
bank account for him. He is ashamed of his former delinquencies, and promises 
to keep an eye on his younger brother.” 


Why can’t we get into the working record itself at the very outset 
something of the definiteness of this summary as to problems to be 
met, and throughout the record some of these vivid suggestions of 
processes that were being used? Although there is some confusion 
as to dates (for example J. went to school two summers and this 
summary mentions only one which must have been the second 
summer as it came after the physical and mental examinations which 
were in November 1921) the summary makes clear the process of 
trying to overcome the boy’s school problem after it was clearly 
understood. Other vivid glimpses of process, as to smoking, choice 


of companions, getting the dog, etc., are found in the summary but 
are not even hinted at in the record. Why not? 


* * * * 


An OLpER Boy’s CasE FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


Josepn P. Murpuy, Chief Probation Officer, Erie County Courts, 
Buffalo 


The Case 


Richard——, a boy 16 years old, arrested December 8th, 1920, charged 
with highway robbery, having at the point of a revolver held up a woman, who 
gave his description to the police. 


SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


The probation officer assigned to investigate the case was so impressed by 
the boy’s apparent indifference and somewhat defiant attitude that he secured 
the services of a psychiatrist and another probation officer to make an intensive 
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investigation. The investigation revealed that the boy lived in a good neighbor- 
hood and was a regular attendant at a nearby institutional church, taking part 
in the special activities there provided for boys in the way of clubs and classes. 
He had completed one year in High School. His associates were boys of the 
neighborhood, somewhat younger than himself, most of whom came from good 
homes. It was learned that for almost a year these boys had been attending 
a picture show which ran reels of an over-stimulating brand of pictures. On 
account of his size and age, Richard was the leader of this gang of boys. 


For about a year people in the neighborhood had been suffering from petty 
thefts of milk and groceries from the doorsteps, of food from exposed iceboxes 
and several packages of laundry. Most of the gang confessed to these thefts, 
but they had no part in the hold-up, although Richard had told them of his 
intentions. The psychiatrist could find no gross mental abnormalities, but 
suggested a change of environment. 


When the boy appeared before the court his attitude was such as to lead 
the judge to commit him to the State Reformatory, but he ordered the boy held 
in the House of Detention for further study. His loving, but over-indulgent 
parents pleaded: that as the boy had never before appeared before the court he 
should be given a trial on probation, and they promised active co-operation 
with the court officers. So the boy was paroled and placed under the super- 
vision of a probation officer. 


PLAN 


It was thought that the boy’s delinquency was due to the fact that his 
parents had been over-confident of the boy’s strength of character, and had not 
been vigilant enough in looking into the character of his associates and his 
activities. The necessity for more careful supervision seemed obvious. Fre- 
quent reporting to a probation officer was required. He was given to under- 
stand that under no circumstances was he to attend a certain picture theatre 
where objectionable pictures were shown, and only occasionally was he to go 
to the better class of shows. 


As the hold-up seemed to have been committed more to impress the gang 
than for personal gain, the parents were prevailed upon to move to another 
neighborhood where the boy could not easily come in contact with them. 

Through the co-operation of the Protestant church representatives at the 
court the boy was enrolled in the activities of another church in a different 
section of the city. The minister and the boy’s Sunday-school teacher co- 
operated in getting the boy interested in the church activities. He was en- 
couraged to associate with young people of his own age. About two months 
after being placed on probation he was persuaded by an over-zealous recruiting 
sergeant to join the National Guard of Missouri. This seemed to be a good 
experience for him and after a few months of hard drill he promised to attend 
night school regularly if he could get a discharge from the guard. This was 
obtained for him. The boy did go to night school regularly and worked 
regularly. Occasionally there were “slips” when he would have to be “warned” 
about his associates. The probation’ officer and the parents worked in harmony, 
and the boy got along fairly well. 


When an opportunity arose, the parents were encouraged to buy a home 
in a smaller city in order to get the boy entirely away from the temptations 
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of St. Louis. The boy reported to his probation officer by mail. He entered 
High School and was graduated. The good reports from his parents led to 
his discharge from the supervision of the ‘court, July 25th, 1922. About nine 
months later his father came to the probation office to thank the officers for 
helping Richard “to make good,” saying 'that he had acquitted himself well 
in his new home, and after he had finished High School, with his parents’ con- 
sent, he had enlisted in the United States Navy. 


Discussion 


I believe you will agree with me that it is quite difficult to 
classify this case summary as to type. In some ways it suggests a 
diagnostic summary, but as such is incomplete, with only two sec- 
tions, and the matter in the sections is a mixture. The first para- 
graph, under “Social Diagnosis”, contains nothing of relevance 
except the description of the boy’s attitude. Then follows the account 
of the interaction of the boy with his environment, of the court with 
the parents. The report of the psychiatrist is negative, instead of 
being a statement of mental and personality traits. 


The final result in this case is commendable, and apparently is 
brought about by the use of intelligence and resourcefulness on the 
part of the probation officer. The cooperation seems to be quite 
diversified. The effort was apparently made to surround the young 
man’s life with wholesome and character-developing influences, in 
place of those demoralizing influences which brought about his 
appearance in court. The summary does not however show a suffi- 
ciently wide and definite plan of treatment. The young man’s en- 
rollment in the National Guard seemed to be accidental. Nothing 
is shown which indicates that the probation officer set out definitely 
to provide for the physical and recreational interests of the young 
man. Perhaps this was done, but at least it does not so appear in 
the summary. Judging from the result considerably more work was 
apparently done than appears on paper. 


As to the make-up of the summary itself, it seems to me it ought 
to be more definitely outlined, according to an intelligent plan. For 
instance, the plan used by progressive family agencies might have 


been used: 


Difficulties or problems defined. 
Causal factors of difficulties. 

Plan of treatment. 

Obstacles and assets'to plan. 
Results. 

Changes in plan, further history, etc. 
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If this summary was intended not as a diagnostic summary, but 
more as a history type, it seems to me it lacks history as well as 
topical classification. For instance it ought to be outlined, it seems 
to me, as follows: 


Offense. 
Previous court record. 
Mitigating and aggravating circumstances of offense. 


Home conditions, heredity, attitude of members of family toward one 
another. 


Physical condition of boy. 

Mental status—personality traits. 

Interests, companions, habits. 

School history, aptitudes. 

Recreation. 

Spiritual status—relations with his church. 
Ambitions and ideals. 

Causations. 

Plans. 

Results. 


A Famiry Case 


BeuLan Woop Fire, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Memphis 


Name: Mary Louise M., age 7 years. 
Aug. 15, 1922, Mr. Henry M. came to the Juvenile Court, talked with the 
Chief Probation Officer, asked if the court could help him keep his wife sober 


so that it would not be necessary for him or the court to take their child out 
of the house. Investigation ordered. 


FAMILY, HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


The family consists of Henry and Susie and their 7-year-old daughter, 
Mary Louise. Mr. M. is 35 years old, in good health, married at age of 23. 
His family for the most part are good, substantial farmers. His father is dead 
and his mother lives with her one unmarried son in Memphis. She is a pleas- 
ant, motherly woman of about 60. At the time the case opened she did not 
know of her daughter-in-law’s habit. Mr. M. stated that drinking was his 
wife’s only fault. She did not run around with men and he did not know 
where she got the whiskey unless she used the money given her for groceries. 
He was very anxious that none of his family hear of his trouble. 

Mrs. M. is a pretty, brown-eyed woman of 28. She married at the age 
of 16. She and Mr. M. lived in the same country town and had known each 
other always. The families were intimate and friendly. She stated that she 
had never been very well since her marriage; she has had four miscarriages, 
only one living child. She began taking a drink when she first married be- 
cause she was ill. Mrs. M.’s parents live in a country town about thirty miles 
from Memphis. They are farmers in moderate circumstances, but good and 
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conventional people. They belong to the Methodist church and attend regu- 
larly. They did not know of Mrs. M.’s habit. Mrs. M. has two sisters and 
one brother living in Memphis. These know of the trouble and the women 
were very resentful toward Mr. M. The brother felt that Mr. M. had a good 
bit of justice on his side and that any man would resent a drunken wife. It 
was brought out that one of the sisters had lived for two years in the M. 
home, that she had been ill and that Mr. M. had supplied medical care and 
had been exceedingly kind to her. 

Mary Louise is 7 years old. She is a thin, nervous child, looks under- 
nourished and very unhappy. She resented her father’s going to the juvenile 
court very much. She attends school and is a very good pupil. She is in 
2-1 grade. 

The family occupy a three-room cottage on street, for which they 
pay a rent of $14 per month, having lived there since their marriage twelve 
years ago. The house is well furnished but ill kept. The neighborhood is a 
bad one in many ways. Negroes live all around them. A grocery on the 
corner near them has been raided several times on a bootlegging charge. The 
street is poorly lighted and in need of repairing. Mrs. M. resents this neigh- 
borhood very much and claims she could do better if she could move. Mr. 
M. gave as his reason for not moving his unwillingness to have others learn 
of his wife’s habit. The present neighbors know it already. Even the little 
girl has had to protect her mother from their interest. Mr. M. has been em- 
ployed for the past sixteen years by the Memphis Street Railway at a salary 
of $125 per month. He stands well with his employees, but shows little am- 
bition or ability to advance. 





GENERAL 


When the investigating officer visited the home she found Mrs. M. in bed 
with her clothes on, apparently intoxicated. There was a half pint of corn 
liquor under her pillow, out of which a small amount was missing. The 
officer talked to her and tried to reason with her about her habit, but she was 
in a highly nervous condition and little could be done with her. At one 
moment she would insist that she could and would quit, then would rage 
at her husband and insist that he was only trying to take her child away. 
She refused, however, to promise not to drink any more, even though the 
officer explained the result—loss of her child—if she did not get herself in 
hand. Mary Louise was present, refusing to leave the room and her mother. 
She resented the fact that her father had taken the juvenile court into his 
confidence and seemed frightened to death lest she would lose her mother. 

‘ The investigating officer visited the home again and again after this, but was 
never admitted. 

Oct. 3, 1922. Mr. M. came in to the juvenile court, made oath that his 
7-year-old daughter, Mary Louise, was without proper and sufficient guardian- 
ship in that her mother drank constantly and was unable to care for her. The 
father signed an appearance bond and the child was not brought to the 
juvenile court detention home. 

Oct. 3, 1922. Officer called to summon mother. No one at home. 

Oct. 4, 1922. Officer called at 10:15 A. M. Left copy of summons in mail 
box at door. Called again at 3 P. M. No one at home. 
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Oct. 5, 1922. Officer called at 12 M. No one at home. 

Mr. M. phoned the juvenile court. Was told that the case would be con- 
tinued as the court had been unable to serve summons on Mrs. M. 

Oct. 6, 1922. Mr. M. went with the officer to his home, but was refused 
admittance. He went around to the back door, used latch key, then opened 
the front door and the officer read summons to Mrs. M. Mr. M. was in a 
bad state of mind: insisted he would divorce his wife. The officer went with 
him to a lawyer. Mr. M. stated to the lawyer that his wife was thoroughly 
normal, had no bad habit other than drink. The officer urged Mr. M. not to 
cast off Mrs. M. lest he should drive her to immorality. Lawyer assisted 
officer in convincing Mr. M. that he should look on wife’s habit as a disease 
and bear patiently with her. 

Oct. 10, 1922. Case before the judge. Mary Louise placed on probation 
to her father. Follow-up officer took charge of case. 

Oct. 14, 1922. Officer visited. Mrs. M. was at home. She was very 
nervous and resentful; stated she was in a bad condition physically, but re- 
fused to consider either physical examination or hospital care. Gave names of 
the physicians who had treated her. Still very angry with her husband. Officer 
tried to reason with her, but failed to win her over. She looked very ill. 

Oct. 16, 1922. Mr. M. reported that his wife had stolen the little girl 
and he could not find her whereabouts. Ineffectual attempts made to locate 
Mrs. M. for three days. Finally located her with friends. Summoned to court. 

Oct. 17, 1922. Mrs. M. before the judge. She apologized to the court 
for disobeying orders. She promised to co-operate with court and probation 
officers. Officer in conference with Mrs. M., suggested that Mrs. M. go to 
spend a month with her mother and take Mary Louise with her. Mrs. M. 
agreed to do this to try to straighten up. Officer visited Dr. and got 
report of Mrs. M.’s case. 

Dr. states that he had examined Mrs. M. several months ago and 
found nothing seriously wrong with her. He said he had known family of 
both Mr. and Mrs. M. for years, that he had not known Mrs. M. drank at all. 
He had treated Mrs. M.’s sister for years while she lived with Mrs. M. This 
physician did not impress officer favorably and investigation revealed that he 
did not stand very well in his profession—in fact, had at one time been on 
trial for malpractice because of an alleged criminal operation on a woman 
patient. That case was dismissed because of insufficient proof. 

Visited specialist (neurologist) in charge of sanitarium for addicts and 
discussed the case. Specialist said that six months in country would be worth 
everything to Mrs. M. Interviewed Mr. M. and had him talk to physician 
about the matter. 

Oct. 23, 1922. Mrs. M. and Mary Louise went to the home of Mrs. M.’s 
mother in the country to stay six months in the hope that her habit could be 
overcome, and her physical condition improved. 

Officer had conference with Mrs. M.’s mother and explained that Mrs. M.’s 
habit was a disease, and won her understanding, sympathy and promise of 
co-operation. Arranged for Mr. M. to pay board for his wife and child. Inter- 
viewed Mrs. M.’s mother’s family physician and asked his assistance in the 
matter. 

Dec. 20, 1922. Mr. M. came in to ask if his wife could come to Memphis 
to shop for Christmas. Officer advised this. 
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Dec. 23, 1922. Officer visited. Mrs. M. evidently was just recovering from 
a drunk. Officer had a good talk with her and advised immediate return to 
ber mother’s home. 

Jan. 11, 1923. Mr. M. in for a conference with probation officer. He was 
very much discouraged and in a bad state of mind generally. Finally promised 
to give wife another trial. Officer insisted that he be as loving and tender as 
possible, that he visit wife and child each week and that he provide for them 
well. Asked him to send wife candy. He complained that his wife had failed 
to enter child in school. Letter to Mrs. M. about this. 

Jan. 15, 1923. Mary Louise placed in school in small town. Physical 
examination requested for her. Mother ordered to place Mary Louise in 
nutrition clinic, as child is much under weight. County nurse asked to co- 
operate in case. County Red Cross visitor interviewed and asked to assist 
with recreation for Mrs. M. 

Jan. 23, 1923. Mr. M. in for a conference with officer. Talked over 
clothing for wife and child. 

Jan, 26, 1923. Mrs. M., assuring her of probation officer’s trust in her, 
asked for Mary Louise’s school report. 

Jan. 30, 1923. Letter from Mrs. M. Still complaining bitterly, but giving 
good report of Mary Louise. 

Feb. 12, 1923. Visited home of mother of Mr. M., with whom Mr. M. is 
now living. Talked over case and convinced Mrs. M., Sr., that the habit was 
a disease. She expressed love for her daughter-in-law and related many kind- 
nesses shown her. Said she was especially kind to her when she was ill. 
Secured her promise to help keep her son in love with his wife. 

Feb. 16, 1923. Letter from Mrs. M. to officer. Mrs. M. much discouraged 
and wants to come home. Still angry with Mr. M. Expresses fear that he 
will “run around with other women” while she is away. 

Feb. 17, 1923. Letter from officer to Mr. M. asking him in for a con- 
ference. 

Feb. 23, 1923. Letter to mother of Mrs. M. suggesting visit to her family 
physician for Mrs. M. 

Report from physician encouraging. Mrs. M. has gained 10 pounds. 
Nerves much improved. 

Mr. M. in juvenile court. Said he had visited wife and child and found 
them doing splendidly. 

March 6, 1923. Encouraging letter to Mrs. M. from probation officer. 

April 16, 1923. Mr. M. in for a conference with officer. Family doing 
well. Mary Louise in a little play at church and very pleased over it. Brought 
school report of Mary Louise. 

April 18, 1923. Letter from Mrs. M. begging to come home. Reply from 
officer assuring her of sympathy and advising her to be patient. 

May 2, 1923. Letter from Mrs. M. a bit more cheerful, but still homesick. 

May 21, 1923. Asked Mr. M. in for a conference. He was advised to go 
out and have a real comfortable talk with wife, explain plans and say he will 
re-establish home late in summer. He reports that wife is decidedly better 
in every way and much more affectionate toward him. Had not been drunk 
since January. 

July 12, 1923. Mr. M. phoned to say that he was planning to re-establish 
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home. Had rented a cottage on street. Furniture was out of storage 
and was to bring wife in the next week. Asked officer not to visit until house 
was in good order. 


Sept. 6, 1923. Officer visited. Found things in beautiful order. Mrs. M. 
and Mary Louise seemed quite happy. Mr. M. has bought a new Ford to give 
family some recreation. Mary Louise has entered school, one of the best in 
the city. Physical examination at school showed her much improved in health. 
Weight almost normal. Officer advised new clothes and more recreation. Later 
officer visited pastor of Mrs. M.’s church and asked his assistance. Secured 
this and also interested mothers’ class leader in family. 


March 14, 1924. Mr. M. phoned that his mother had died. Probation 
officer visited. Found home beautifully kept. Louise was much improved in 
weight and seemed very happy. Mrs. M. looked quite pretty. Had gained 15 
pounds and looks well. A private conference with Mr. M. brought out the fact 
that he had been patient with her, the one time that he had found Mrs. M. 
with something to drink, since her return. 


May 30, 1924. Family still happy. Mary Louise and Mrs. M. in Sunday 
school and church. Mrs. M. has joined the Parent-Teacher Association. Mr. 
M. has had a raise in salary. 


PROBLEM AS PRESENTED 


Mother addicted to drink. 
Child undernourished. 
Family out of harmony. 


METHODS USED 


1. Investigation. 

2. Secured co-operation of school, health authorities, church 
and relatives. 

3. Removal of wife from temptation, child left with her in 
grandmother’s home. Centered interest of mother in child. 

4. Kept up husband’s morale through his mother’s cooperation. 


5. Re-establishment of home in new neighborhood. New inter- 
ests and new friends provided. 


POINTS FOR DISCUSSION 


A. Satisfactory Work 


1. Changing attitude of husband and family. 
2. Child’s health improved. 
3. Social adjustment of mother and child. 


B. Difficulties 


I. Lack of laws for adult jurisdiction. 
2. Need of better facilities in children’s field. 
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3. Difficulty for court officer in approaching this kind of prob- 
lem. © 


4. Difficulty of handling alcoholic case without special insight. 


C. Where Probation Officer Could Have Done Better Work 


Should have tried harder to bring about physical examination 
and observation of mental condition. 


THE HUMAN VALUE IN RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


MarcGareET STEEL Moss, Assistant Director, Bureau of Children, 
State Department of Welfare, Harrisburg 


Whenever I attempt to deal with statistics I develop a strong 
fellow feeling for the poor boob who, after reading a pile of health 
reports, said he certainly hoped he would never get “total”. When 
asked what he meant he said “These reports show how many people 
die of typhoid fever, how many of pneumonia, how many of tubercu- 
losis and so on, but more seem to die of ‘total’ than of anything 
else.” I do not laugh at him, I sympathize. I, too, am not a statis- 
tician. When I add up a column of figures twice I can get two 
different answers while with six attempts I can get, if not six differ- 
ent answers, at least five. I have no enthusiasm for numbers as 
such. 

Why, then, am I on the program for a talk on statistics? It is 
because my subject is “The Human Value in Records and Statistics.” 
I have a very great enthusiasm for human values and I see that 
there can be a very real human value in records and statistics. Let 
us consider for a few minutes some records and statistics in fields 
other than our own. 

Take, for example, the nurse’s chart with its rows of numbers 
indicating the temperature, pulse, and respiration of the patient. It 
looks like a page of numbers but it may be the story of a person’s 
fight for life. I remember several years ago when a little one in 
our family was very ill. For days that temperature record hovered 
around 105. Sometimes it went a little above, sometimes a little 
below and then at last it began slowly, but very steadily, to recede. 
Was there no human value to the numbers on that chart? I think 
they had a very great human value. 

Take the stock exchange reports in a daily newspaper. Is it 
merely a page of numbers? Try buying a few shares of several 
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stocks and see if it is anything more—you will discover that it has 
a very real human value! Multiply your holdings by several thou- 
sand and watch how fortunes build up and are swept away. Or 
consider what happens when “the bottom drops out” of a trusted 
security—for example, when some years ago, the quotations on New 
York, New Haven and Hartford went lower and lower. That stock 
was held by a great many teachers, widows and other people of 
small means who depended upon it for their income. Was there 
no human value to those numbers on the stock market page? I 
think they had a very great human value. Opposite the stock market 
page the newspapers usually publish another page of numbers—the 
baseball scores. And hundreds of thousands of people—many of 
them crammed into crowded subways—daily revel in this vicarious 
recreation. 

Probably the most dramatic statistics of all are those concerned 
with infant mortality. In the “Life of Margaret Macdonald” her 
husband, the present British Prime Minister, tells of how she de- 
clared that she never could read infant mortality figures dispassion- 
ately after the death of her own baby. She knew then the heart 
aches that lay behind every number. 

Although I hope these illustrations will indicate that statistics 
can have a very great human value, nevertheless, considering the 
time and effort involved, it does not seem right to ask busy court 
workers to collect statistics only to provide a thrill, entertainment 
or even information. To justify the added duties the statistics must 
be used. 

I spoke earlier of a nurse’s chart. The numbers on it, however, 
were significant only because thousands of other similar records 
had been kept and studied and it was therefore possible to interpret 
their meaning. In other words, in the field of medicine through 
carefully kept records past experience has been accumulated and 
made available for the better understanding and treatment of sub- 
sequent cases. I have been personally very fortunate in having 
had few occasions to consult physicians. But when I do have to go 
to a doctor I am mighty glad that it isn’t entirely a “trial and error” 
affair but that I can have the benefit of some of the experience of 
the past in the diagnosis and treatment of my ailments. The child 
that comes before the court for attention to his social ailment has 
the same right. “Trial and error” must give place as far as possible 
to knowledge based on accumulated and recorded experience. 

But to be of any value at all these records must have two virtues. 
The first is accuracy. It may be very easy to look into the face of 
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a dull child and write down “feeble minded” but a more painstaking 
examination may reveal that the trouble is adenoids! It takes time 
and care to produce accurate records and yet people in other fields, 
people no less busy than ourselves, go to these extremes. 

I remember reading some time ago of the work done by certain 
German scientists interested in the improvement of aeroplanes. 
Flying birds were photographed from different angles and one man 
made a minute study of the head movements, another of the wings, 
etc. Hours of painstaking work was done and why? So as to better 
understand the behavior of flying machines. Are we willing to be 
less painstaking in our efforts to better understand the behavior of 
the human beings who come under our care? 

All who have read “Watchers of the Sky” by Alfred Noyes, must 
have been impressed by the account so beautifully told there, in 
poetry, of the contribution of various astronomers down through the 
recent centuries. How each made a careful record of his own obser- 
vations to pass along to those who followed. Sometimes they were 
tempted to stretch a point here or alter a fact there to fit some 
personal theory (how familiar this sounds!) but always there was 
the stronger urge for truth which conquered the temptation. Hours, 
days, years of painstaking work and why?—-so as to better under- 
stand the behavior of the stars. Are we willing to be less painstaking 
in our efforts to better understand the behavior of the human beings 
who come under our care? 

We hear a great deal during these meetings of the value of the 
human material; it is a favorite sentiment among social workers 
and yet it looks as though we do not always compare very favorably 
with the workers in other fields in our efforts to understand our 
job. We are no busier than they and we must be ready to match 
them with the careful recording of our experience if we are to carry 
the standards forward in our important service. 

The other virtue which social records must have besides ac- 
curacy is a certain uniformity. If the day nurse entered Fahrenheit 
degrees on her temperature chart and the night nurse put hers in 
centigrade there would be a terrible jumble and the record would 
have little significance in interpreting the patient’s symptoms. We 
must somehow learn to talk the same language. 

Within the boundaries of my own State of Pennsylvania we have 
sixty-seven counties and we have just about sixty-seven dialects of 
the probation language. One probation officer classifies her advisory 
cases as “juvenile children” while those who have been before the 
court are “juvenile delinquents.” In another county children under 
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the care of the probation officer but who have not yet been in court 
are “on probation”; after a court hearing they are “on parole”. 

It is obvious that very little can be gained in passing along our 
experiences until this difficulty of terminology is straightened out. 
For instance, take Mr. Parsons’ report of a study of the results of 
probation in Massachusetts, while it is bound to be good—it comes 
from Massachusetts, yet with all respect to Mr. Parsons.and his co- 
workers its actual value in its effect upon probation throughout the 
country will be distinctly limited by this lack of a uniform termi- 
nology. In many instances it will be as if he were talking miles and 
we kilometers—and you know how mixed up you can get with that. 

As a member of the Committee on Records and Statistics of the 
National Probation Association I make a plea for the compilation 
of accurate, comparable data—not to satisfy a collecting instinct, 
but as a means of passing on to future workers some of the rich 
experiences of the past and present so that they may be a real guide 
to the successful treatment of the hundreds of thousands of persons 
who yearly come before the courts. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RECORDS AND 
STATISTICS 


Mase. Brown ELLIs, Assistant Director, Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, Chairman 


The Committee on Records and Statistics has assigned itself the 
task, this year, of preparing for the National Probation Association 
a set of record forms suitable for use in the probation departments 
of courts handling either juvenile or adult cases or both. These 
record-forms comprise for juvenile and for adult cases separately, 
an index-card, a face-card, and a probation history-sheet. (Statis- 
tical cards have been drafted but are not yet ready for consideration. ) 

The cards embody the best thought of Committee members, who 
have devoted six all-day sessions to them. We present, also, the 
comments and suggestions made by a group of 76 persons repre- 
senting probation departments in all sections of the country who 
have been kind enough to study the forms and let us profit by their 
advice. The Committee feels that to have received thoughtful re- 
plies from 76 out of 196 persons addressed on this rather technical 
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question is indicative of a growing interest in record-keeping and 
statistical work. 

Certain considerations have helped to guide us in our work this 
year and these the Committee has asked me to explain: 

1. The dividing line between the social and the legal records 
of courts marks the boundary between the field open to this Com- 
mittee and territory which it can not profitably enter. The United 
States Children’s Bureau defines social records as “those which 
cover the investigation of the case, the study of the child and the 
record of work done by probation and court staff.” In other words, 
they are the documents which picture the individual human being 
in his own social setting, describe what he actually did to bring 
himself before the court and relate his experience, once in the hands 
of probation officer or judge. The legal records, on the other hand, 
are like blue prints of the machinery which society sets in opera- 
tion against those who offend her laws. This is an elaborate ma- 
chinery varying in type from state to state and changes in it may 
involve elaborate readjustments which can only be effected by legis- 
lative action. But the human beings with whom the machinery deals 
are more or less the same everywhere and more or less the same 
sort of thing happens to them. If we wish to investigate the causes 
of delinquency in any city or to compare causes, one city with 
another, social records tell us much and legal records very little. 
So far as significance of content is concerned, the social records 
unquestionably hold first place. 

There is a second reason why social records should receive first 
attention. The form of legal records is usually dictated by the 
special scheme of jurisprudence which a state has adopted and 
which is often fixed by the state constitution, but the form of social 
records is usually left to the discretion of the individual courts. 
Accordingly, if the courts themselves wish it, a reasonable degree 
of uniformity can be achieved in social records without any change 
at all in state laws. 

Thus, both because the content of the social records is of great 
importance and because it is relatively easier to bring about desir- 
able changes in them, the Committee has limited itself to this field. 
Attention should also be called to the fact that the Committee on 
Criminal Law and Statistics, appointed jointly by the American 
Prison Association and the Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, will include in its study the legal record-forms and statis- 
tics of courts handling adult offenders. 

2. In order to achieve reasonable uniformity in social records, 
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there must be a common vocabulary and the words in this vocabulary 
must mean the same thing in all the courts. This has been the great 
stumbling block in the past. Naturally, the words used in the 
social records have been derived in part from the legal records and 
in part from forms of expression customary in that section of the 
country where they originated. Both legal records and forms of 
expression vary as between states and even between different coun- 
ties in the same state. 

In order to bring order out of the chaos which has resulted, 
some one must assemble all the terms used in all parts of the 
country to designate any one common factor in court experience, 
compare them and select one which all courts will agree to use 
with the same meaning. This necessitates a first selection of the 
terms most essential in describing common processes for immediate 
consideration for obviously the entire number of terms in use is 
too great to make a comprehensive study feasible within one year. 
It seemed wise to the Committee to consider first the questions whick 
any court in any section of the country ought to be able to answer 
if pressed to explain or defend its work, and working backward 
from these primary needs to devise simple record forms, with each 
word defined, which would make this minimum information easily 
available to every court. The forms which we have prepared have 
been drafted with this end in view. 

3. The record-forms have been planned primarily to meet the 
need of the small courts where one person must do all the clerical 
work. The number of items has been relentlessly cut and cut and 
cut again until only the most important remain. The Committee 
fully recognizes the fact that in large city courts much more informa- 
tion must of necessity be recorded for purposes of identification and 
for describing the steps in the more elaborate procedure which the 
equipment of a large court permits. 

But the number of small courts is much greater than the num- 
ber of city courts and simply because the number of cases is not 
great in any one year, small courts have usually not felt the neces- 
sity of working out scientifically sound record systems of their own. 
Nor have they had the means to do so. But with the recent increases 
in the number of state boards authorized to gather information from 
courts, and with the growing interest in the needs of the country 
child, there has come an increased demand for a simple record- 
system to serve the smaller communities. A state board finds per- 
haps one large city—certainly not more than two or three—in which 
probation records are so kept that the courts can easily furnish 
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the facts needed. It finds many small courts where no social records 
have ever been kept and where it is asked to recommend suitable 
forms and supervise their installation. Although the total number 
of children dealt with in any one year by all the small courts put 
together may not equal the total of one city court, the need for 
knowing what has taken place is equally great. It may even be 
greater, for isolation sometimes begets carelessness or neglect of 
duty. 

A good record-system, however, is more than a means of check- 
ing up on the activities of the courts or compiling information for 
the state. It is one means of awakening a sense of social respon- 
sibility. The Committee, for instance, after long discussion retained 
in its list of items one which read: “Known to social agency or in- 
stitution. Name——Date——,” because it felt that the probation 
officer in a rural district or small town needed to be forced to realize 
the significance of such previous experiences in the life of his charge. 

Although it is true that the record-forms as proposed call for only 
the minimum of information, it is also true that it has never been 
possible to secure even this minimum in scientifically comparable 
form from the large city courts. Therefore, if these courts also 
could be brought into agreement as to the definition of the compara- 
tively few items which we suggest and would agree to keep their 
statistics on only these points in the same way, real progress would 
be made. 

No one can foresee or answer in advance all the questions which 
will be bound to arise when, after a year’s experience with the record- 
forms, a court attempts to gather from them the statistics which it 
needs to furnish an index of the general nature and extent of its 
problems and to show the extent and kinds of service given. Al- 
though every item suggested was chosen primarily because of its 
value to the probation officer, all have been so defined that they 
can properly be used as the basis of future statistical tabulations. 
But there remain such questions as these, selected from the many 
which have been raised at Committee meetings during the past three 
years: 


1. How should you count your cases: (a) by the number of cases dis- 
posed of; or (b) by the number of cases dealt with, ie., cases disposed of 
plus those pending at the end of the year; or (c) by the number of cases 
“brought” to the court; or (d) by the number of different cases, i.e., excluding 
all except first appearances during year? 

2. When should you begin to compile statistics: (a) when a case is 
finally disposed of; or (b) when the probation officer completes his investiga- 
tion? 
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3. When is a case finally disposed of? Is probation a final disposition? 
How do you tabulate: (a) continued cases; (b) cases in which a defendant 
fails to appear at a hearing and a bench warrant is issued but not served; 
(c) cases in which a child is brought before the judge for violation of pro- 
bation but without having committed any specific offense? 


4. How do you treat statistical cases relating to support orders for 
children committed to institutions, i.e., cases brought in because parents fail 
to make the payments ordered or cases brought in for reductions or any other 
changes in the support order? 


5. How are offenses classified: (a) by the formal charge made by the 
complainant or police officer; or (b) by the real offense as brought out at the 
hearing? In case two offenses are charged against a child are they tabulated 
together, or separately, or is one only chosen and if so, which one? 


Obviously while such questions and many others of the same 
sort remain unanswered, the Committee on Records and Statistics 
cannot consider its duty fully discharged. It can hardly hope to go 
out of existence with the rendering of this report or with the com- 
pletion of the statistical card which is under way. If the record- 
forms proposed are to be adopted by even a small number of courts 
during the coming year, we must begin to look forward to the needs 
of the future and prominent among those needs will be the solving 
of such problems as those indicated by the preceding question. 
Every one of them should be discussed at length before an answer 
is given and the answers must always be subject to revision as con- 
ditions change. 

The need of some sort of continuous advisory service to courts 
on questions related to the keeping of records and the compilation 
of statistics can best be met by the creation of a field department 
within the National Probation Association. The Committee does 
not conceive this to be its responsibility. It does, however, greatly 
desire to bring to full fruition the work already under way and with 
the assistance of the members of the Association to draft a statistical 
handbook for the use of probation departments, to be presented to 
the Association at its next annual meeting for approval prior to 
printing. Such a handbook should include in addition to the mini- 
mum items suggested in this year’s report, a discussion of additional 
items desirable for use in larger courts, the aim being to present a 
comprehensive list of items so defined as to be scientifically accurate 
for statistical purposes. Among the points which might be covered 
in such a handbook are: the list of minimum items proposed 
with such additions as are indicated for larger courts; instructions 
for filling out the record-forms; an outline of the statistical tables 
which can be compiled from these records with instructions as to 
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method; instructions relative to the statistical unit to be used; a 
classification of offenses and of dispositions general enough to be 
applicable to any court; suggestions as to the filing of diagnoses, 
documents, reports, correspondence, etc.; suggestions for the ar- 
rangement of topics in writing up the case; and answers to such 
questions of general importance as may be raised during the year’s 
work of the Committee. 

Our experience during the past year has led us to the conclusion 
that it will be very difficult for the Committee to compile such a 
handbook without the assistance of a paid secretary working full 
time. Such a man would gather by letter and in personal conference 
all the points of view represented in the National Probation Asso- 
ciation on disputed points related to records and statistics; would 
analyze the opinions expressed and present them to the Committee 
and to others interested; would be responsible for drafting the 
statistical handbook; and would be generally available to courts 
in need of help on statistical problems. 

We feel that the time is ripe for such an undertaking and are 
hopeful that the funds can be secured. Our recommendations to 
you accordingly deal exclusively with this matter which we consider 
of the first importance if the work of this Committee is to accomplish 
full results and if probation officers the country over are to achieve 
that unity in purpose and in method towards which they are striving. 


We recommend: 


1. That the Committee on Records and Statistics be authorized to 
prepare a statistical handbook for the use of probation departments, 
a preliminary draft of this handbook to be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation at its next annual conference. 

2. That the Committee on Records and Statistics be authorized, 
provided that the money can be obtained, to engage a secretary and 
the necessary clerical assistance to devote full time to the work of 
the Committee during the coming year. 

3. That the Committee on Records and Statistics be continued 
with power to add to its membership. 


COMMITTEE ON RECORDS AND STATISTICS 
Mabel Brown Ellis, Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, Chairman. 
Charles L. Chute, General Secretary, National Probation Association. 
Kate H. Claghorn, N. Y. School of Social Work, New York. 
Frank L. Drown, Statistician, Municipal Court, Philadelphia. 
Bernard J. Fagan, Chief Probation Officer, Children’s Court, New York. 
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Frederick A. Moran, Secretary, State Probation Commission, Albany. 
Joseph L. Moss, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 
Margaret Steel Moss, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Children, Harrisburg. 
Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Hospital Commission, Albany. 
Georgia Ralph, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 

Percy A. Sharpley, Chief Probation Officer, Hudson County, Hoboken. 


Patrick J. Shelly, Deputy Chief Probation Officer, Magistrates’ Courts, 
New York. 


Mrs. C. C. Warrington, State Probation Officer, Fort Wayne. 


ORGANIZING A RURAL COMMUNITY 


JoserH P. Murpuy, Chief Probation- Officer, Erie County Courts, 
Buffalo 


The task of organizing a rural community is a rather tedious 
process, and calls for the expenditure of considerable time and 
effort. As in every other undertaking, the person performing the 
task must first of all know his problem. Only in that way is it 
possible to determine just what should be done. First of all, one 
must know the number of judges in the county, their location, and 
the extent of delinquency insofar as the official records disclose it. 
This can be obtained through a questionnaire sent to all the justices 
of the peace, city judges, police judges, or whatever type of judge 
may preside over the courts. This questionnaire should ascertain 
the number of cases heard during the year, character of the offenses, 
and the dispositions—the number committed to institutions, number 
fined, and number receiving suspension of sentence. It is also neces- 
sary to learn through the various social agencies working in the 
county, the number of child neglect cases, etc., that are called to 
their attention during the course of each year. 


Having ascertained this information through the questionnaire, 
it is then necessary to circularize the judges, giving them the results 
of your questionnaire, and asking them to attend a meeting at the 
county seat, to which judges of higher courts familiar with the use 
of probation, representatives of the state probation commission or 
other state officials having jurisdiction over probation work, execu- 
tives of various social agencies, and other persons interested in the 
problem have been invited. It will also be necessary in connection 
with the calling of this meeting to circularize the various newspapers, 


both rural and urban, setting forth your plans and getting desirable 
publicity. 
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The meeting should acquaint the judges in a body with the 
extent of the problem of delinquency and the necessity for provid- 
ing adequate facilities to handle it intelligently. After discussions or 
statements from those who have had experience, as to how the pro- 
bation system operates, and to what extent it can solve some of the 
problems present in the community, the meeting should close with 
the adoption of a resolution requesting the fiscal body—board of 
supervisors, board of guardians, freeholders or what not—to create 
the necessary positions and provide financial means to carry on the 
work of the probation service. 

The next step is to create these positions, and the financial means 
to maintain the service. Assistance in this work can be obtained 
from the executives of various social agencies, and other persons 
interested in social welfare work. 

When the positions are created, and the probation officers 
appointed, they must be trained. A period of not less than three 
or four months is necessary to acquaint them with the laws, pro- 
cedure, case work methods, and whatever other information is 
needed by them in their work. They must be thoroughly grounded 
in the law, above all things, and have a pretty good idea of the 
methods of approach to probation problems. 

During this period, the county may be divided into districts, 
the size of the districts being determined on the basis of the statistical 
survey made at the outset of the campaign. After that comes the 
real field work. It will be necessary first of all for the probation 
officers individually to visit each judge or justice of the peace, 
supplying him with adequate literature, supplementing this with a 
personal explanation of the laws and procedure, and the service the 
department can be to the court, etc. As time goes on, if this work is 
properly started and developed, the probation officer will become of 
tremendous value to the judge; in fact, to many of them he will be 
an indispensable aid. Personal visitation of this character will con- 
tinually be necessary. It will be necessary also to send from the 
office annual statistical summaries of the work performed, a copy of 
the annual report, and any other helpful and interesting information 
bearing upon the problems. This may be done either through the 
probation office, or through some state authority. 

Next in importance is the provision for adequate forms with 
which to carry on the work effectively. First, a form will be needed 
through which the judge may send notification of his desire to have 
an investigation made. The investigation can be written on the 
ordinary investigation sheets used by practically all probation 
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departments. Next will be the order of probation, and then a form 
for the discharge of probationers. 

One of the most serious problems in connection with rural pro- 
bation is the means of transportation. It is extremely difficult for 
a probation officer working in a distinctly rural community to visit 
the more remote sections without adequate transportation facilities. 
Very often some of the most difficult and needy cases are those living 
in the more remote sections. An automobile is almost an indis- 
pensable adjunct to a rural probation officer. Fortunately in Erie 
County we are provided with transportation of this sort. Failing 
in this however, rural probation officers should have a complete list 
of the various trolley lines in the county, and an up-to-date train 
schedule always at hand. In this connection, the boundaries of a 
probation officer’s district should be laid out with the transportation 
problem always uppermost in the mind of the executive who arranges 
these boundaries. 

Supervision of probationers in the rural districts will depend 
very largely for its adequacy and efficiency upon the transportation 
facilities provided. However, even with the best means for travel- 
ing about from place to place, the use of volunteers will be neces- 
sary, because the probation officer cannot always visit his cases as 
often as he would like, or finds necessary. These volunteers should 
be used to supplement the work of the probation officer, but never 
permitted to acquire absolute control of the case, which should at 
all times remain with the probation officer. The work of volunteers 
should be to keep informed regarding the habits and behavior of 
the probationer, and to report from time to time to the probation 
officer, either by phone, letter or in person, as to the probationer’s 
progress. These volunteers should be carefully selected, and may 
be clergymen, school principals, socially minded business men, or 
doctors. The rural probation officer ought to make it a practice to 
visit each town weekly, and to see his probationers in person, or 
finding this impossible, to meet and discuss the cases with the 
volunteer officer. 

Before organizing a rural probation service, the person setting 
out to perform the task will find considerable opposition and a 
great many persons who will discourage him with the statement 
that there is very little delinquency in the rural communities, and 
that probation officers are not necessary. He will find this even 
among the judges themselves, who, not being sufficiently acquainted 
with probation methods and procedure, do not appreciate to what 
extent its service would be of benefit to them. But after the work 
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is thoroughly organized, the judges, and probation officers as well, 
will be astonished to find the extent of the work found necessary, 
especially in counties having a large urban population. At least 
this was our experience in Buffalo and Erie County five years ago, 
when we organized our rural service. Since that time we have had 
almost 2000 cases placed under supervision by 64 judges, in 24 
townships and villages. We have in all 63 villages in our county, 
which has a population of nearly 100,000 persons. There are several 
third class cities and 17 towns. The probationers received under 
supervision committed a total of 24 separate offenses, the leading 
offenses being petit larceny, intoxication, assault, and non-support. 
We have collected almost $50,000.00 from these probationers. Dur- 
ing the past year over 1500 visits were made to the 24 towns, on 400 
separate occasions. Rural probation work is a rather difficult task 
involving, as it does, the cooperation of a great many individuals 
who are not legally trained, but who must dispose of delinquents 
according to law. Out of 107 justices of the peace, police judges 
and city judges in our county, only three of them are lawyers. A 
probation officer therefore must be well trained and have a good 
grasp of the probation laws and procedure at all times. He must 
be capable of solving or giving advice on all sorts of social diffi- 
culties when called upon by the judges. One of the biggest tasks of 
our rural probation officers is the solving of problems in unofficial 
cases. For various reasons the judges do not desire to issue war- 
rants, either because of pressure brought to bear upon them by 
citizens of the community, or for other adequate reasons, and the 
result is that they call upon the probation officers to adjust these 
difficulties. 

I might go on indefinitely and describe in more detail the work 
we have done in the rural sections of Erie County, N. Y., but I 
have tried to give you in this sketchy outline, an idea of the method 
which we found practical in organizing and perfecting our own 
service. It is not a difficult matter if the campaign is properly 
organized, and sufficient cooperation is enlisted from the newspapers, 
social agencies, judges, and other persons interested in the move- 
ment. 
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THE NEGLECTED RURAL CHILD 


Mrs. Carrie R. CornELL, County Probation Officer, Oneida, 
New York 


First, to give you a true picture of my own territory, let me take 
you along in fancy on a trip to one of the homes of a family of 
neglected children who live back in the hills of my own county, 
Madison. 

The complaint comes, sometimes through a neighbor of the 
family, the country doctor, or poor official, more often from an out- 
sider, who by chance passes along the highway and sees these un- 
fortunate children playing in front of an old shack. Let’s go. I 
take an officer with me, usually the State Police, and as I am a 
woman deputy in connection with my work, it gives me a much 
better chance for quick action. We get into the Ford (the insepar- 
eble companion of the constabulary) and are soon on our way. If 
we know the sex and ages of the children we prepare for an em- 
ergency by carrying clothing enough to bring them back decently 
clothed. Our supplies include washcloths, soap, shoes, stockings, 
underclothing, etc. Yes, and we usually take along candy, gum 
or something to put aside fear and win the hearts of the children 
we wish to reach and help. 

The thermometer is 20 degrees below zero. It’s bitter weather. 
Our breath freezes as we go out into the chilly air, but the thought 
in our heart of what can be done for a God-forsaken child spurs us 
on. We travel all the forenoon, trying our best to keep warm, and 
wondering how much farther through the snow the Ford will take 
us, and how soon before we must walk, or hire a bobsled from some 
farmer on the road to finish the trip. We get within a few miles of 
our destination, and “Lizzie” can’t go on because of the snow-drifted 
roads. We leave the car, talk it over, and hire a farmer to carry us 
the rest of the way, up through the hills on a bobsled. 

Finally we reach our destination, an old tumble-down, tenant 
farm house. We go to the door and into the rooms, bare of every 
comfort, bare of the necessities of life, and there we see five little 
children hovering over a green wood fire. They have scarcely any 
clothing on and a babe a year old lies between two filthy old coats 
without a particle of clothing. 

The woman and man have other life partners and have not taken 
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the trouble to free themselves through the machinery of the courts, 
and in this wretched home lived three sets of children with not a 
chance in the world. The windows are stuffed with rags, the doors 
will not shut tightly and the wind and snow creep into the crevices. 
How bitterly cold it is and such suffering as the children have under- 
gone one cannot imagine. 

The man and woman resent interference—they will tell you 
other people live together who are not married and why pick on 
them! We look around—upstairs and down—not a sheet or pillow- 
case or even a mattress! All the covering we can find for the beds 
is old coats and rags. We search the house for food and the woman 
tells us they are just out of everything, but tomorrow they are going 
to stock up with eats, and the loose boards of the old floor creak as 
we walk on them. 

The man and woman make all sorts of excuses, and a little 
yellow-haired girl sidles up to me and plays with the muffler around 
my neck and I hunt my pockets for candy and gum. Pretty soon 
the little girl is on my lap. Her hair is badly matted and one single 
garment covers her little body. I hug her close to me and am glad 
I came. I sit in that wretched home, chilled through, rapidly going 
over in my mind how quickly I can get the family to the children’s 
court. I plan for them to appear two days later, but it is nearly a 
month before they can get through the drifted roads to answer to 
the children’s court judge. I can’t take them along with me for 
fear of their freezing. This is only one phase of the work, show- 
ing how the isolated sections are shut away in winter. The children 
in the remote rural districts are sadly neglected by this isolation, 
but from my experience, since the children’s court act became effec- 
tive, life is a bit of Heaven to them by contrast. 

Having no detention home, the probation officer acts as nurse 
maid and indeed, is obliged to work in every capacity, as all of 
the children brought into the children’s court stay at her home until 
the case is disposed of by the children’s judge. In a way this is a 
fine thing for when a child goes into children’s court he or she is 
becomingly dressed and properly fed, and seems to feel a friend 
has been found, and the children’s court holds no terror for the 
child. 

At this point I would like to say that women from different 
localities all over the county send toys, dolls, etc., for the children. 
I also have attractive clothing of all kinds for my girls—beads and 
other ornaments dear to the heart of a girl. Sometimes it puts a 
tremendous burden on the officer, but it pays and I firmly believe 
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that more than one girl is kept from a life of sin by this method. 

For example I have a fifteen year old girl on probation from the 
rural section of the county who was brought to children’s court for 
stealing a cheap silk dress. I was scheduled to speak in a neighbor- 
ing community that evening. I could not leave the girl alone in 
my home and she had no suitable clothes so I dressed her up in 
my own best finery, changed her name to Smith for the evening and 
kept the engagement. Is she making good? [I'll say she is, and it 
was providing her with the pretty things a girlish heart cried out 
for that put her on her feet. 

We have a rest room in the court house where I have on hand 
an array of dolls, books and toys of all descriptions, and in this 
room the children play while their future is being planned out by 
our children’s court. Do not get the impression we bring children 
to the children’s court on account of poverty. We do not. There 
are always vital reasons. If we find simply poverty, we relieve it by 
securing assistance to'make the family comfortable and the case 
never comes to the children’s court. 

It may surprise you, but in nearly every children’s court case 
from the rural section, the children are sadly under-nourished. I 
find, too, that the neglected rural child has no religion. They never 
attend church; they know nothing about God and are never taught 
to pray. This enters into and causes their delinquency more than 
anything else. 

The neglected children of isolated sections do not get a touch 
of the community spirit which invades many of the little villages. 
This also, to my mind, helps to increase delinquency among them. 

In working on cases of girls, the first thing I do is to bring them 
to my home. After a girl has been with me a few days I can analyze 
the situation much better than in any other way. As far as possible 
in the case of girls who are in danger of becoming immoral, I get 
permission from their people to take them from the rural district 
to my home city, where they work mornings and nights and attend 
school; I am able to solicit clothing for them from my friends. I 
have a girl at present in her second year of high school, whom the 
mother gave me permission to take to my home city to attend school. 
She was the victim of a man fifty years old when she was twelve 
years of age, and the home she lived in was wretched beyond de- 
scription. She is now sixteen, a very beautiful girl, and is. to have 
a chance to go to college. 

Lastly, I would like to say a word about the little unmarried 
mothers. How I wish I did not have to hide them away from the 
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world and there were a law legitimatizing their children. I have in 
mind a beautiful little fourteen year old expectant mother who 
lived way back in the hills in one of the most remote sections. The 
case came to the attention of our children’s court and I brought 
her and her little brother to my home. She has completed the eighth 
grade and is longing to go through high school. This is but a 
glimpse of the tragedy of children living in rural communities. 

In closing let me quote a few lines which express my feelings 
on the subject: 


“The only crown I ask, dear Lord, to wear, 
Is this—that I may help a little child. 
I do not ask that I should ever stand 
Among the wise, the worthy, or the great; 
I only ask that, softly, hand in hand, 
A little child and I may enter at the gate.” 


THE RURAL COUNTY JUVENILE COURT 


FrepericK A. Moran, Secretary, New York State Probation 
Commission, Albany 


In the book called by the Jews “The Talmud”, the story is told 
of a city that was besieged by a conquering army, and when it 
became evident to the fathers of the city that they could not hold 
out any longer, representatives were sent out to the leaders of the 
opposing forces to ask the terms of surrender. They were told that 
if, on the following morning, the most priceless treasures of the 
city were handed over there would be no plundering or killing of 
the inhabitants. At dawn the gates of the city were flung wide open 
and there marched out, two by two, all the children of that stricken 
community—its priceless treasures. 

We are living in a world in which economic and social values 
are ever changing, but the sentimentalists, the residents of our Main 
Streets, as well as the sophisticated who write with acid pens about 
life in our small towns and villages, must recognize the underlying 
truth of this very ancient story. 

We are told that whatever we covet for the world is what gives 
life its meaning for us; that every man or woman who thinks about 
life, who, in any vital sense, lives—sees or tries to see in life some 
ideal or concept that is for him or her more important than any- 
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thing else. We who are working with and for delinquent and neg- 
lected children covet for them and have for our ideal a world of 
normal relationships, of decent family life, a world in which there 
is no unnecessary poverty or suffering, and in which every child 
will have as part of his rightful heritage, a fair chance for a normal 
and happy existence. 

Now none of us who are doing a day by day job in social work 
are naive enough to think that any children’s court will solve all the 
social ills of childhood, but we do believe that separate courts for 
the hearing and disposition of children’s cases are a decided step 
forward; that citizens have a right to expect that in these courts 
children’s cases will not be disposed of in wholesale fashion; that 
the court, before disposing of the case of any child, will have a 
thorough understanding of the child’s personality; that it will utilize 
existing social agencies and institutions to correct conditions respon- 
sible for the delinquency and neglect of children; that it will en- 
force parental obligations as well as point out to the community 
the untoward social conditions responsible for the appearance of 
children before the court. 

Until two years ago in New York State over four thousand indi- 
viduals had the legal right to dispose of children’s cases. Through 
the creation of a state-wide system of county children’s courts this 
number has been reduced to less than seventy, but the basic prin- 
ciple underlying the state-wide children’s court legislation will be 
defeated unless these seventy judges develop, as they are doing, 
some uniformity in their technique of handling cases. In the ten 
minutes assigned to me I am not going to dilate upon the adminis- 
trative problems of rural county children’s courts because to me they 
seem much alike in every rural community—insufficient budgets, the 
area to be covered, inadequate transportation facilities, the lack of 
proper detention quarters, the depending in a large measure upon un- 
trained and unsupervised volunteer workers, the failure to provide for 
mental and physical examinations, and the lack of social investiga- 
tions and case records that actually tell the story. But in general 
the probation officers serving in the rural counties have an uncanny 
way of solving their own problems. They have to. Unlike the 
workers in the juvenile or children’s courts of our cities, they cannot 
make use of cooperating agencies for specialized tasks for the good 
and sufficient reason that few if any such cooperating agencies exist. 
The rural juvenile court is apt to have to be all things to all men 
and therein lies its strength and its weakness. 

Children’s courts are now approximately twenty-five years old, 
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and in counties containing fair sized cities are now generally ac- 
cepted as an essential part of the judicial machinery, but too many 
of the citizens of our rural communities have yet to be convinced 
that the children’s courts are vital and necessary. They have yet 
to be convinced that the time of these courts is not entirely taken 
up disposing of cases of boys who steal apples in summer and throw 
snowballs in winter. Citizens with this idea of a court fail to realize 
that they are making no real contribution to the sum total of human 
knowledge when they say with gusto and with an air of finality that 
if the children’s courts had been in existence when they were boys 
they would now have court records. What they fail to realize is 
that delinquency and neglect are not wholly city problems for, as 
we know, unbiased studies made in rural counties have shown that 
the rural communities have in proportion to their populations as 
grave social problems as any urban community. We know that in 
towns and villages, as in our cities, the blanket charge of juvenile 
delinquency may include only a boyish prank or it may mean a 
serious crime; that poverty, neglect and improper guardianship 
exist not only in the congested city slum but also on the isolated 
farm. It is an accepted fact that the lack of proper play space 
in a congested city is a causative factor in producing delinquency, 
but it is less apt to be accepted that the loneliness of the wide open 
spaces or the dullness of life in ‘the small towns is also a major 
factor in creating anti-social conduct. No rural county children’s 
court can render the service that it was created for and is equipped 
to render until Mr. Average Citizen has a clear concept of what the 
children’s court is actually doing and what it can do if it has the 
backing of all the socially minded citizens of the county. 

But let us not be too caustic regarding the failure of our friends 
and neighbors to understand the social value and significance of 
our county children’s court, because if we are honest and critically 
examine and evaluate what we personally have done to educate our 
own particular community to what the socialization of the courts 
really means, we are apt to admit that we do not deserve any laurel 
wreaths. It is a sop to our vanity to know that we can use with 
understanding such terms as “case diagnosis”, “psychiatric examina- 
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tions”, “dementia praecox”, “constitutional psychic inferior”, “com- 
plex”, etc., but if you have ever interrupted the work of a busy 
farmer, a member of the county board of supervisors, on a hot 
August day, to discuss with him the needs of the children’s court 
you have found to your sorrow that the verbiage that you use in 


talking to the members of your own little group of serious thinkers 
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does not register. I stress the value of interpreting our work to our 
various communities in simple, human terms, because I feel that 
once that much maligned average citizen really understands what 
the local children’s court is accomplishing, proper financial pro- 
vision will be made and the needs of the court will be met. 

Mark Twain told us that no one has a right to be pessimistic 
unless he has lived long and thought deeply, but the social workers 
of the courts are not apt to be pessimistic for they realize possibly 
better than any other group the truth of Cardinal Newman’s state- 
ment, that “nothing would be done at all if we waited until we could 
do it so well that no one could find fault with it”. 


THE RURAL PROBATION OFFICER—A PIONEER 
SOCIAL WORKER 


Vircinia LEE Jones, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
El Dorado, Ark. 


The thrill of being a pioneer is what I should like to translate 
to you; the fun of going into a community with an idea new to that 
community and putting across that idea in such a way that the 


community feels a long felt want. satisfied. 

Three years ago, El] Dorado, Arkansas, was a quiet little southern 
town of 3800 people. An oil gusher came in and within two months 
the town grew to 20,000, later to 30,000 population. There were 
none of the stabilizing agencies—playgrounds, organized recreation, 
Boy Scouts, Y. M. or Y. W. C. A., etc.—to keep the equilibrium of 
the town in that sudden accession of wealth, power, and people. 
Among others a probation officer, about whose duties the people at 
large were wholly ignorant, was brought in to help in solving the 
situation. All the joy of an original pioneer creation was at hand, 
for there was nothing with which to start one’s work—no records, no 
forms, no precedents for any course of action. 

The duties of a probation officer outlined by the statutes prove 
to be only one small part of the necessary work. When a widow and 
her six children are reported in need, and one loads up the back of 
one’s bucking Ford with clothes and shoes for children of all ages, 
and goes fifteen miles through mud and sand and three miles through 
the pine woods to decide whether the county shall make a monthly 
appropriation for this family, one does “pauper relief”. There is 
much domestic relations work to be done. The woman who comes 
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into the office with her seven small children, and says, “Here, 
woman, take these here children. I done live with that man ten 
years, and I’m just natchelly plumb wore out. You can have ’em.”, 
sometimes can be persuaded to go back to her Joe; her Joe, perhaps, 
can be persuaded to buy a washing machine, so that the wife will be 
a little less “wore out”. Sometimes the strain of much domesticity 
is overwhelming. When a deputy sheriff comes in and says, “Lady, 
there is a woman twenty miles south-west of the county—I wish 
you'd go to see her and decide what you think about her mind. The 
neighbors think she’s crazy,” one goes out as a sanity commission 
to report later to the county health doctors. The probation officer 
is called upon too, to do much public health work. She is asked 
for advice, about medicines; about the care of the new-born and the 
dead, the crippled, the handicapped; and, in the oil fields, much 
about venereal disease. The amount of venereal disease as well as 
the ignorance concerning it, is appalling. Three treatments and a 
discharge as cured for forty-five dollars for a bad case of gonorrhea 
is not unusual. Considerable police women’s work has been done. 
Prior to the coming of the probation officer no woman had been 
sent to the State Farm for Women. To secure commitments from 
one of the oil towns, it was necessary to go raiding at one o’clock 
on a raw misty morning. But later in the morning, it was discovered 
that there was no city ordinance against prostitution. Such an 
ordinance was proposed at the next council meeting but six weeks 
elapsed before the ordinance was allowed to pass. One of the 
towns in the field was known as “Dopers’ Paradise”. Dope-peddlers 
walked the streets plying their trade, and the probation officer fre- 
quently received such messages as——“Black-headed Bessie is down 
at the Pigeons’ Roost dying, come up and get her.” Through the 
testimony of four of these “Black-headed Bessies” four leaders of the 
dope ring were sent to the penitentiary. 

But it is for the delinquent rural child that I feel a technique 
must be developed that is different from that of urban probation. 
Distance and inaccessibility preclude many visits. Contacts there- 
fore must be intensive since they must be infrequent. Each visit 
must count and stand for a definite goal in itself. There can be no 
variety of contact—no theatres, no movies, no munching of peanuts 
together in the gallery, no natural history museums, etc. The pro- 
bation officer must speak the language of farm life. She must be 
interested in a child’s own garden and his pets, and work in close 
cooperation with the county farm and home demonstration agents, 
if present in the community. She must talk pig clubs and canning 
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clubs. There are seldom any local people to whom one can refer 
a child for supervision, nor settlements, nor play-ground leaders. 
The minister is usually a circuit rider, preaching once or twice 
monthly, and holding annual meetings of great spiritual stress and 
emotional strain. The teacher is frequently young, inexperienced, a 
non-resident, taking no vital, integral part in the life of the com- 
munity. There are, of course, no opportunities for mental exam- 
ination and slight facilities for a physical one. But I feel that we 
are slowly gaining some insight into the technique of rural proba- 
tion by discovering the factors that make for adjustment and malad- 
justment in farm life. 

But what should constitute oil field probation, I haven’t the 
ghost of an idea. The oil field workers are similar in certain re- 
epects to the chosen people of Israel; they wander from boom to 
boom; they have their own morals, manners, customs, and as much 
respect for the morals, manners, and customs of the people among 
whom they happen to be living as the Israelites had for the Ammon- 
ites and the Amalekites. Life seems reduced to the crudest forms 
of sex and food. The local schools are never prepared to take care 
of the sudden overwhelming influx of students; there are usually 
no churches, no religious instruction, except that provided by 
the wandering exhorter. [Illicit whiskey is more easily procurable 
than clean water, and drugs are dispensed in any quantity. The 
very atmosphere breathes a gambling spirit, and tragedy and comedy 
succeed each other on a stage where the characters bear the names 
of Barrel-house Sue, Smackover Rose, Two-gun Blondie, Diamond- 
tooth Bob, etc. Among such the frontiers of social work are wide and 
full and varied, and bring immeasurable fun, compensation, and 
creative joy to the pioneering spirit. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A SUCCESSFUL DETENTION HOME 
IN A LARGE CITY 


Hon. Henry S. Hutsert, Judge, Juvenile Court, Detroit 


The question of detention homes is undoubtedly a matter which 
should have bestowed upon it much thought and care. In the fol- 
lowing remarks I am going to consider only such homes as might be 
developed in the larger centers of population. In rural and smaller 
towns the boarding-home plan, either subsidized or otherwise, offers 
the safest and best solution of the problem, but in the larger indus- 
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trial centers my experience is that such a method is quite beyond 
the powers of the court to develop, and that the needs of the work 
require a separate building, designed -especially to meet the com- 
munity’s needs. Such a building has to meet the requirements of a 
home and a public school, and our first consideration should be the 
safety of its inmates, practically all of whom will be children under 
sixteen years of age. The building should be, as for modern schools, 
not over two stories in height and as nearly fireproof as modern 
engineering can make it. It should be so located in relation to other 
buildings that there is plenty of “elbow room”, and that sunlight 
can reach all rooms. No expense should be spared in providing for 
its ventilation and sanitation, and it should be so modelled that sun- 
light and fresh air reach naturally all of its living quarters. No 
system of artificial ventilation ever equals sunlight and fresh air. 

It must be so constructed as to offer the greatest possible oppor- 
tunities for complete segregation, not alone as to sex—which is, of 
course, important—but also as to the types of children who are re- 
ceived, and the wards in which the daily incoming group are re- 
ceived should be sufficiently large to insure the prevention of the 
spread of contagion which not alone is a menace to the lives of the 
individual children but which also frequently destroys the useful- 
ness of such a home for considerable periods of time, owing to its 
being closed by necessary quarantine. Ample facilities for school 
and recreation must also be provided. 

One of the problems we hear most frequently discussed is that 
of getting children to and from the detention home and the court. 
There is only one real answer to this problem, and that is that the 
detention home should, in reality, be a juvenile court building in 
which the court room and all of the administrative offices of the 
court and probation departments should be housed, as well as the 
quarters for the children. These administrative offices may well pro- 
vide a point of division for the sexes—that is, the court and its offi- 
ces might occupy the central section of the building and the quarters 
for boys and girls a wing upon either side. So much for the building 
itself. We can design it easily, according to our needs, and build it 
as easily, according to our means; but when done and completed 
and occupied it will be only as good, as efficient for its purpose, as 
the spirit that pervades and is woven into it. It is the atmosphere 
of such an institution that, to my mind, is of the greatest importance 
and upon which | should like to lay the greatest stress. This atmos- 
phere or spirit is something which will emanate from those who are 
in control; therefore, from the superintendent down utmost care 
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must be used in the selection of the staff. To my mind the socially- 
minded doctor, whose age and practice have taught him love for— 
and patience with—the various types of childhood, is the most valu- 
able and efficient man for the “head” or superintendent. No price 
is too high to pay for such a man, and upon him and his inspiration 
will depend, in a large measure, the spirit and faithfulness of those 
who are working directly in contact with the children. Frequently 
such institutions settle down into a mere custodial place where the 
children are well fed and housed in cleanliness, but where their edu- 
cational and moral training is but lightly stressed, and their person- 
ality makeup scarcely considered, a thing which is most certainly 
to be avoided. 

The school, too, must be developed along rather special lines, 
and the mere holding of a first-grade teacher’s certificate may mean 
nothing in the kind of work which must be done in the type of 
school that we require here. The teacher must have personality, re- 
sourcefulness, and imagination, as well as mere teaching ability, and 
should be selected for this especial work. 

Nurses and others supervising the children should also have the 
same careful selection, because of their peculiar fitness for dealing 
with the type of child that so largely makes up the population of 
such an institution. We must remember that fifty to sixty percent 
of the population of the institution will change daily. 

Occupation, either in school, in recreation, or in some form of 
work, is necessary during all the daylight hours. We so often hear 
of the dangers of moral contagion, in such institutions. The best 
possible method of providing against this is not by separate rooms, 
not by close supervision or by rules, but by the most constant occu- 
pation in some form of healthful thought or action through every 
minute of the waking day, and this can be secured by a right di- 
vision of school time, recreation and work. The school work should 
be arranged in connection with the public school and in such a man- 
ner that children coming in, even for a day, lose no school time. 
This is not so difficult a problem as it might seem on first thought 
and depends largely upon hearty cooperation between the schools 
and the court—a thing that should exist in every instance, as their 
problems are practically identical. 

There is no single force so destructive to the success of such an 
institution as the thing which we sometimes designate falsely by the 

word “politics.” This is not difficult to avoid and requires simply 
- a firm hand and a constructive policy, for even politicians can be 
appealed to on the question of childhood and will lay aside even 
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their personal ambitions if they are challenged on the point of their 
interest in children. 


Finally, and in conclusion, the whole staff not only of the de- 
tention home but of the court must constitute one family, working 
with one common purpose, with tolerance and understanding of 
each other’s problems, free from misunderstandings, and willing 
not alone to share each his full burden of the daily work but where 
necessary to help his fellow worker. Such a spirit can be brought 
into any organization and requires faithfulness, sympathy and un- 
derstanding—with a “will to do”—upon the part of those who are 
in control. 


DETENTION IN SMALL CITIES AND RURAL DISTRICTS 


Emma O. Lunpperc, Director, Social Service Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington 


Detention care is an important part of juvenile court organiza- 
tion, but really adequate arrangements for it are made in few com- 
munities, urban or rural. Many cities fail to provide for segregation 
of different types of children and for wholesome occupation during 
the period of detention; in small towns and rural districts special 
detention facilities are often entirely lacking and children are held 
in jail, where they come in contact with adult criminals. The prob- 
lem in rural communities is especially difficult because of the small 
number of children requiring detention care in the course of a year, 
and the difficulty of providing detention facilities to be utilized so 
infrequently. 

Two general rules apply to detention both in cities and in rural 
districts—(1) detention should be limited to those children for 
whom it is absolutely necessary; and (2) when detention care is 
needed, it should be provided under conditions suited to the needs 
of children. 


The danger of any detention system is that it makes it too easy 
to tuck children away in a place specially provided, and the police 
and court officials do not make the necessary effort to find out what 
the home situation is or whether it is possible to leave the children 
with their own families. It is interesting to compare the situation in 
a detention home that has facilities for a large number of children, 
with that in a community of about the same size where the detention 
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facilities are very limited. Children appear to be detained in pro- 
portion to the extent of the facilities available rather than on the 
basis of real need. Detention is often the easiest way to avoid a 
little trouble. 

Another interesting feature of detention is the difference in prac- 
tice in regard to bolts and bars. Where there is confidence in the 
essential trustworthiness of boys and girls there seems to be less 
difficulty with runaways than where high buildings and barred win- 
dows are provided to restrain young desperadoes from leaving the 
premises. There are detention homes in which children are given 
very much the same freedom given children in their own homes; 
they play out of doors, go to a local school, and enjoy fairly 
normal freedom while receiving the care and supervision that is 
required during their temporary stay. 

The possibility of such treatment depends of course to some 
extent upon the types of children provided for—that is, the actual 
types, not their supposed characteristics. One judge or chief proba- 
tion officer will tell you that it is necessary to confine boys 15 and 
16 years of age in jail because there is no other way of providing 
safe keeping for them. In other places the same type of boy is pro- 
vided for apparently very successfully with less severe methods. 
Some months ago I visited the county truant school maintained by 
the school department for the disciplinary training of boys who 
were “conduct problems” in school. The atmosphere of the insti- 
tution was lock-step repression. In the center of a large and other- 
wise empty room on the third floor of each of the so-called cottages 
that I went through, there was an iron barred cage reminding one 
very much of the arrangements made for certain animals in the zoo. 
In one of these cages was a boy who had been put there for solitary 
confinement on very reduced rations. The boys sent to this institu- 
tion were presumably “mild offenders”, boys who but a few weeks 
before had been living at home, attending the ordinary day-schools, 
and enjoying the freedom of the neighborhood, without having com- 
mitted any serious depredations. The need for restraint is in many 
instances more in the mind of the superintendent than in the charac- 
ter of the offender. 

It is a well known psychological fact that children even more 
than adults react to what is expected of them. The history of 
escapes from a new detention home in one of our large cities gives 
ample illustration of the spirit of adventure and dare-deviltry that 
is aroused in a boy who sees himself barred in. If there is a possi- 
bility of his crawling under bars, scaling walls, and otherwise risk- 
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ing his neck and limbs, he will do so, usually not so much in order 
to escape from the place as to show that he can get away with it. 
The same boy, placed under conditions that give him the impression 
that he is on his honor and that there is no particular fun or distinc- 
tion to be gotten out of escaping, will act accordingly. 

One of the largest states territorially, with a predominating rural 
population, has as yet no conception—either in the largest cities 
or in the smaller places or rural communities—of any form of 
juvenile detention except in jails. In a city with a population of 
about 50,000, it is considered a very laudable thing that the juvenile 
jail (as it is properly called) which.provides for boys and girls 
under 16 years of age who are runaways awaiting hearing or who 
are held for some other reason, is not in the county jail itself but is 
located in the court house. While there is a matron in charge of the 
juvenile jail, the sheriff provides the food for the juvenile prisoners 
in the same manner as for the adults in the county jail. The boys 
and girls are fed twice a day, morning and noon; they keep their 
dinner places with an unappetizing collection of remnants of food 
for consumption later in the day. Four or five boys were locked 
into one room in which they were left to their own devices, with 
no healthful occupation. The writing on the walls testified to the 
type of thing that was filling their minds as they swapped experi- 
ences. Supervision by the matron might be had by a peep-hole 
device in the heavy iron door. Three girls were kept in one room, 
and three or four “sex problem” girls in another room, surrounded 
by a little more comfort and provided with some reading matter. 
Detention provided an excellent opportunity for training in juvenile 
crime and development of candidates for the penitentiary. 

When we find instances such as these in supposedly intelligent 
communities that have the resources for developing equipment to 
be found in large cities, one does not feel inclined to condemn the 
absence of proper detention facilities in small towns and rural com- 
munities where there are no social work agencies that may be util- 
ized by the police and by courts for temporary detention of children. 
Even with the best intentions it is sometimes difficult to make de- 
sirable arrangements. The question of finances, location, and proper 
management of detention quarters is a very serious one. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau has within the past two years 
made somewhat detailed studies of conditions in fifty counties in 
three States—North Dakota, South Dakota and Georgia. With the 
exception of four or five cities of about 50,000 population, the com- 
munities comprised mainly small towns and rural districts. One 
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of the subjects to which special attention was given was the problem 
of detention of juvenile delinquents. In North Dakota and South 
Dakota there was relatively little detention of any kind—an ex- 
tremely fortunate condition, because, except in two or three of the 
largest cities, there was practically no provision for juvenile deten- 
tion except for jails. In North Dakota a few children were detained 
in private family homes, homes of juvenile officers, hospitals, or 
the receiving home of a child placing agency; a more common 
method of detention was in the sheriff’s quarters, usually connected 
with the jail. Of the children who were detained—less than one- 
fourth of all the delinquent children included in the study—half 
were reported to have been detained in jail. In 8 of the 10 counties 
in this state children were known to have been detained in jails, and 
in the ninth county, in police stations. In one of the county jails 
visited several children had been held for periods varying from 
one to seven days. The building was old, dingy and infested with 
vermin. 

The encouraging feature of the situation in North Dakota and 
South Dakota was the promptness with which cases were usually dis- 
posed of, and the relatively small amount of detention. In the for- 
mer State almost half the cases were heard the day the complaint was 
entered. In one South Dakota county the judge reported that as 
far as he could remember hearings had always been held on the day 
of arrest. In all the counties in this state the policy of the judges 
was to leave the delinquent or dependent child in his own home 
whenever possible, and this was done in the majority of cases. 

In 23 of the 30 counties included in the Georgia study children 
coming within the provisions of the juvenile court act had been 
detained in county jails in 1923—a total of 163 children under 16 
years so detained, of whom one-fourth were white and three-fourths 
were negroes. More than one-third had been kept in jail one week 
or more. In some of the jails attempts were made to separate the 
children from the adult inmates of the jail, but in most cases the 
children associated with adults of the same sex and color. 

The development in Georgia will undoubtedly be toward the 
use of private boarding homes for the temporary detention of 
children pending court hearing or while waiting to be taken to insti- 
tutions to which they have been committed. Nine of the 30 counties 
had made some use of private boarding homes for the detention of 
dependent children under 16 years of age. These homes were 
usually secured by the probation officers and were under their 
supervision. The chief use to which these homes were put was 
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for the temporary shelter of dependent children awaiting place- 
ment in institutions or other disposition. In two counties children 
were boarded in the homes of probation officers. The board paid 
by the courts varied from $2.50 to $4.50 a week. It was estimated 
that about fifty children had been cared for in boarding homes in 
the nine counties during 1923. The length of stay was from a few 
days to two or three months. All the children so cared for were 
white. The Georgia State Board of Public Welfare is trying to 
promote the extended use by the courts of family boarding homes. 
In the selection and supervision of these homes the courts should 
be assisted by the State Board or by a state-wide agency. It is 
probably to states such as Georgia that we shall look for a gradual 
solution of the problem of juvenile detention in small-town and 
rural communities. The experiments that have been made in Boston, 
in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, in Virginia by the State Department 
of Public Welfare in the detention of children in the State Capital, 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and similar efforts to use boarding 
homes for the temporary care of dependent and delinquent children, 
are going to be of great assistance to county workers as illustra- 
tions of what it is practicable to develop. 

The Juvenile Court Standards formulated by the committee that 
worked under the auspices of the Federal Children’s Bureau and 
the National Probation Association very properly emphasized the 
necessity of preventing detention, considering methods of detention 
as a secondary matter. The Standards point out that the number of 
children detained and the length of detention should be kept at 
a minimum; private boarding homes should be used so far as pos- 
sible. Detention should be limited to children for whom it is 
absolutely necessary, such as children whose home conditions make 
immediate removal necessary, children who are beyond the control 
of their parents or guardians, runaways, and those whose parents 
cannot be relied upon to produce them in court; children who have 
committed offenses so serious that their release pending the disposi- 
tion of their cases would endanger public safety; children who must 
be held as witnesses; children whose detention is necessary for 
study, observation, and treatment by qualified experts. Some of the 
localities using the boarding home system, or that have detention 
homes with a very limited capacity, have put in practice these stand- 
ards, and have cut detention to its lowest possible terms. As has 
been pointed out, a comparison of the situation in certain places 
where detention facilities are extensive, with localities where proper 
detention methods are used but where the number of children who 
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can be provided for is very limited, demonstrates the desirability of 
these standards. 

Detention, it would appear from a study of methods used in 
cities of different sizes and in towns and rural districts, would 
furnish a unique field for psychological research. The methods 
used, and the experiences resulting, are determined largely by the 
state of mind of the persons making the detention arrangements. 
Some time ago we became acquainted with a case of five little boys 
who had been committed to the National Training School as Federal 
offenders. The boys said that there were six of them who had been 
arrested by the sheriff on suspicion of having gotten into the general 
store and postoffice and taken some things from a parcel post pack- 
age. The youngest boy had not been committed to the training 
school as he was only 5 years old, and had been let off because he 
had told on the rest, encouraged, according to the older boys, by 
gifts of candy from the sheriff. Most of the boys were about 12 
years of age. Together with the 5-year-old they had been kept in 
jail for two or three weeks pending the hearing by the Federal 
court. The idea that the sheriff had of the hardened natures of 
these little tow-headed boys was shown by the fact that in transport- 
ing them the 150 miles or so to Washington he thought it necessary to 
handcuff the five boys to himself in order that they might not get 
out of his possession. In a community that has officials with this 
type of mind little can be hoped for in the way of normal consid- 
eration of children who are unfortunate, or who have committed 
offenses against the law. In such instances as the one mentioned 
it would be interesting to speculate on the results of such treatment 
upon these future citizens. A study of the boyhood history of men 
in penitentiaries and jails would undoubtedly indicate the physical 
end moral contamination, resulting from incarcerating young boys 
in jails instead of providing detention care under decent, rational 
conditions. If, as is stated, a large proportion of adult criminals 
have been juvenile delinquents, bad methods of detention are un- 
doubtedly to blame for a goodly proportion of this form of social 
wastage. 





HOUSING AND CARING FOR THE DELINQUENT IN 
THE TOWN AND SMALL CITY 


Hon. ErHet MacLacutian, Judge Juvenile Court, Regina, 
Saskatchewan 


In speaking on this subject I am taking it for granted that this 
means while awaiting trial. My remarks will be based not upon 
extracts taken from various books nor upon the opinions of other 
workers in child welfare, but upon a few of my own experiences. 

The city of Regina has a population of about 37,000. Coming 
before the Juvenile Court in that city each year there may be, on an 
average, 100 children, of whom about 80 might be termed delin- 
quent, the others neglected. We have in that city a beautiful up-to- 
date Children’s Shelter for housing neglected and dependent chil- 
dren in which are two detention rooms. It was planned to use these 
rooms for children who were alleged delinquent, while they awaited 
their trial. During my six years of service as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court I think I am quite safe in saying that out of the 500 alleged 
delinquent children, not more than five or six or possibly a dozen 
have been detained there while awaiting trial, or not more than an 
average of one or two a year. Possibly, occasionally, a child is 
taken there for an hour or two, if apprehended by the police at night, 
until they can get in touch with the probation officer. The pro- 
cedure then is to allow the child to go to his own home until full 
investigation can be made of the case and a day set for the trial. 
As far as records for the city of Regina are concerned and as far 
as my knowledge goes, only about one child has ever run away 
from its home while awaiting trial, during these years. The city 
of Moose Jaw has a population of about 25,000 with a fine Shelter, 
if anything, a little better than that at Regina. It is also equipped 
with two detention rooms. These rooms are seldom used for the 
purpose of detaining children awaiting trial, possibly about one or 
two a year are placed there. The children are allowed to remain 
in their homes until the day of the trial—none run away. The city 
of Saskatoon has a population of about 30,000. There are no de- 
tention rooms in this city. Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon are 
the three largest cities in Saskatchewan. 

Let us pass from the cities to the smaller towns and villages. 
Saskatchewan is a wide and vast Province of cosmopolitan people, not 
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very thickly populated. The greater part of its population, number- 
ing about 800,000, is rural, which means that its towns are small 
and rather far apart. Practically speaking, with very few excep- 
tions, in addition to hearing the cases of juvenile delinquents in 
Regina, I also hear them all over the Province, in the towns, villages 
and hamlets, except in the cities of Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and 
Weyburn. This naturally means that it is impossible for me to 
hear all cases the moment they arise, and it sometimes happens that 
a fortnight, or three weeks, or even a month may expire before I 
can get to that particular town to hear that particular case. What 
happens in the meantime? The provincial police or the town police, 
whichever happen to have the case in hand, simply warn the parents 
that they will be responsible for producing the child at a later date 
when called upon, and the child is returned to his home, if he has 
one at all fit in which to remain. Occasionally the parent is put 
under bond to produce the child when necessary. The police then 
get in touch with the Superintendent of Neglected Children, or with 
myself, and a date is set for the trial. What has been the result of 
this procedure? As far as I know not one child in six years has 
failed to turn up on the date set for the trial, and only one ever 
ran away while awaiting trial. Some 300 children come before me 
each year including those from Regina City and Provincial points, 
or between 1800 and 2100 children during the course of six years. 
That only one ran away from home while awaiting trial I think is 
a good record. For the ordinary delinquent boy, or girl, who has 
an ordinarily good home, I would say it seems to be most unneces- 
sary to lock them up awaiting trial. 

Occasionally a boy or girl is picked up who has wandered away 
from home. Then a detention home is necessary for a few days 
until investigation can be made. There are also a few occasions 
where children need to be detained for special study and observa- 
tion, but we have then to ask the question—“Who in these detention 
homes are capable of making this correct study and observation?” 
Dr. Louis N. Robinson, Chief Probation Officer of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia in a paper on “Adjusting Treatment to Indi- 
vidual Needs” says—“Dr. Healey finds no difficulty in examining 
the children although he has no detention house in which to observe 
them.” In a few instances, too, it may be necessary to detain a child 
in order that its parents or someone else may not induce that child 
to give wrong evidence. But taking my own experience as a guide, 
if I were asked if detention homes are absolutely necessary in small 
towns and cities, I would say by no means is it necessary to have 
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large expensive buildings for this purpose, with large expensive 
staffs. One or two rooms in case of need are all that seem to be 
necessary. 

The following points seem to me open for discussion—what 
actual good or bad is done to children detained as they are in most 
institutions (and I say this without knocking any institution in any 
way) under unnatural home conditions, where they mingle with all 
grades of children, some better and some worse than themselves? 
Does not detention serve to make children afraid to tell the truth 
when the day of trial arrives? On the other hand, does it prevent 
them from again getting into similar trouble? Then the question 
arises of finance when we begin to house delinquents awaiting trial. 
Someone must feed them—the staff must be fed. Should a child 
be unnecessarily detained before he has been proven guilty of 
an offence? 

To strengthen my point let me cite one concrete case which 
occurred a very short time before I left Saskatchewan. Pete Sawak, 
a young Galician boy living on a farm, wandered one evening to a 
nearby town. Outside the moving picture show he saw a bicycle 
and the temptation was too great. Pete took the wheel. The next 
day the police were notified. They began investigation and track 
tracing. The tracks were lost after a certain time, but, ill luck was 
with the boy, because, just as he was coming out of a yard from a 
farm house, he ran into the police officer. At first he denied having 
ridden a bicycle that morning but finally admitted that he had 
stolen it and hidden it in the bushes by this farm. The police report 
states that both the thief (not delinquent) and the bicycle were 
taken in custody and escorted to the nearest town. A special con- 
stable was appointed to watch the lad so that he would not run 
away, while the police went to notify his parents. The lad escaped 
from the special constable. Fifteen men joined in the pursuit of 
the juvenile offender. The bushes and nearby vicinity of the town 
were thoroughly searched but without success. Farmers in all direc- 
tions were phoned and asked to be on the look-out for the boy. The 
police, by private auto, patroled around the country, using time, 
gasoline and money, but without success. Arriving home from this 
search at 10 p. m., they engaged an auto livery and, accompanied 
by a special constable as interpreter, patroled round the country 
and to the boy’s home, arriving there at 5 o’clock in the morning. 
Day and night were given to the chase. The boy was not at his 
home. The search continued to all farms where the boys relatives 
lived. This search began July 30th, 1922 and is still going on. 
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Approximately $100.00 has been spent in addition to the time of 
the police and farmers. 

This boy was locked up with what result, while hundreds have 
not been locked up in the last six years, with the result that only 
one ran away and he was caught the next day. I cannot make the 
statement, of course, that Pete Sawak would not have run away 
if he had been allowed to go to his home. I don’t know, I never 
saw him, but I will ask this question. Was it not worth trying? 
Would any more harm have resulted, if he had run away? The 
more we trust a child the more will resourcefulness and respon- 
sibility become a part of his nature. Threatening and don’ts accom- 
plish little. The only way that we can help children is to trust and 
believe in the good that is never absent. Make them feel that you 
believe they will not run away, and that it is unnecessary to lock 
them up, and only rarely will they disappoint you. They like to be 
trusted. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A SUCCESSFUL DETENTION HOME 


Dr. Rutan Hitwiarp, Superintendent, Essex County Parental 
School, Newark 


There are among others, two essentials for a successful detention 
home: first, a judge who is a humanitarian, who believes in social 
work, who understands child psychology and treats the child as 
an individual. He must be thoroughly in sympathy with children 
in order to win their confidence. The judge should be a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the home in order that he may assist in 
directing its policies and be in close communication with it. It is 
our opinion that it is advantageous to have the juvenile court in the 
same building with the home. Second—a juvenile clinic. Here the 
children are able to receive the scientific study and social diagnosis 
necessary in most cases. The court should try, as far as possible, 
to follow out the recommendations of the clinic. 

A detention home should not be merely a place in which to hold 
children awaiting trial. The diagnosis given by the clinic, together 
with the individual study and observations given the child while with 
us, enable us to be a clearing house where classification, treatment 
and methods can be. worked out, with the assistance of the court. 
Youth needs early formation rather than reformation, hence the 
home should be a place where the child may learn many of the 
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essentials of life about which he knows little or nothing; where he 
may develop his true self. When it is all this, the home offers a 
constructive contribution to the child’s welfare. 

To such an end we stress de-institutionalization as much as pos- 
sible and try to develop an atmosphere of home life. Poverty and 
lack of home guidance are great factors in delinquency. A large 
percentage of the children have not even approached a minimum of 
culture, of wholesomeness or home training. Therefore everything 
pertaining to and suggesting home life we strive for in and about 
the home. There are no dormitories but individual rooms wherein 
individuality may be expressed and brought out. Individualization 
is an important factor in the home and court work. Attractive 
rooms for all purposes tend toward a spirit of contentment and 
happiness which is essential. 

We have experienced teachers and supervisors who are sym- 
pathetic and who understand that the maladjusted child needs to 
be accurately and fully understood in order to solve his problems. 
Self-respect is stressed as it is necessary for success in life. Heart 
to heart talks, teaching right living and good appearance both per- 
sonal and in the home tend toward this end. But our rules are few, 
only those required for the child to learn to respect the rights of 
others, be obedient, abide by law and order in and out of the home 
and to play the game squarely. 

Our methods of discipline tend toward self control and to a 
readjusting of the wrong conceptions under which the child has 
tried to live. With constructive treatment, problems of discipline 
tend to disappear. 

Modern criminologists have found that physical defects often 
cause abnormal behavior. Some diseases, the non-functioning of 
a gland, or an organ of the body, often cause criminal conduct. 
Hence physical examinations and the correction of all physical 
defects should be taken care of as far as possible in order to clear 
the way for the operation of other constructive measures. Most 
physical defects are preventable, in that they are the result of faulty 
nutrition, bad hygiene, bacterial infection and other concomitants 
of poverty and unintelligence. The great majority of our children 
are physically unfit and undernourished—hence we have a carefully 
prepared dietary. 

The Academic Department endeavors to discover what subjects 
the child may have failed to grasp in school or what his particular 
forte is. It is important to study each child individually. Many 
who are dull in the regular school work have ability along mechan- 
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ical and artistic lines. Our Manual Training Department offers 
many resources both in constructive and original methods. 

It is important that constant supervision of a very effective kind 
be adhered to. Our program is arranged to take care of small groups 
under supervisors. Each child is busily occupied each hour of the 
day until bedtime. At the end of such a program of work and play 
morbid tendencies are forgotten and sleep is in order. The work 
schedule consists of periods for domestic arts, i.e., cooking, sewing 
and housework, with the school period in between. Organized play, 
calisthenics, farm and garden work occupy the recreational periods. 
The boys and girls are segregated. Once a week they all assemble 
for movies. Men and women interested in the children meet with 
them weekly and assist them in their individual needs. 

An all-important factor to keep in mind however is expressed 
by the old adage that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” If all public schools were equipped to care for each 
child according to his mental qualities, not forcing him to follow 
in the routine line of academic work, and if an early mental, social 
and physical diagnosis could be given by competent psychiatrists, 
psychologists and physicians, our two main problems—prevention of 
delinquency and education of the delinquent—would be met. 


THE BOSTON PLAN FOR TEMPORARY DETENTION 
CARE FOR CHILDREN OF THE JUVENILE COURT 


Atrrep F. Warman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, Boston 


The Juvenile Court of the City of Boston, the only separately 
constituted Juvenile Court in the state, has jurisdiction over the same 
territory as that served by the Municipal Court of the City of Boston, 
the Municipal Court being one of a group of 8 courts which serve 
the whole city. 

The Juvenile Court territory includes, beside the entire whole- 
sale and retail shopping district, three populous sections known as 
the North End, West End and South End. The population of this 
district is not determined officially so I can only give a rough guess 
that it comprises between 30 and 40% of the population of the 
whole city. On the other hand the fact that it contains all the 
large stores and most of the commercial activities of the whole city 
means that many boys residing in the other districts come before 
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the Juvenile Court because offenses were committed within its terri- 
tory. 

The number of cases going through all the courts in Boston is 
about 2500 a year, and about 1200 of these are in the Juvenile 
Court. These are all delinquent and neglected children. No de- 
pendency problems, mother’s aid applications, guardianships, etc., 
go through this court. In addition to the 1200 formal cases, a 
slightly larger number of matters are taken care of informally 
without the making of a court record. 

In considering the Boston plan and in comparing it with the 
facilities of other sections of the country, one must remember that 
the advanced development of the child placing idea in Massachusetts 
plays an important part. The state, through its Division of Child 
Guardianship, has 8000 children placed out in foster families, which, 
it is said, is the largest organization or department of this kind in 
the world. Either as a cause or as an effect it is a fact that several 
of the children’s institutions in this Commonwealth have, within 
the last quarter century, changed from the institution to child caring, 
child placing agencies. 

The plan used by the Boston Juvenile Court was worked out 
with the Children’s Aid ‘Association several years ago. At the 
present moment the Association has under its supervision 9 private 
families with whom arrangement is made to board court children 
on short notice. The Association pays a subsidy ranging from $5 to 
$35 a month to each of these homes; the latter payment being to an 
unusual family of two sisters who take care of the active cases of 
gonorrhea. When these homes are in use by the court, it pays $2.50 
per night, or for a longer period, $12 a week. When not used by 
the court, they are available for the Children’s Aid Association 
emergencies, and, through the Children’s Aid, for occasional service 
to other societies. There are two instances where the probation 
officers of the court may place a boy or girl directly in the foster 
fan.ily without reaching the Children’s Aid office, although notice 
is given the morning following the placement. In the other 7, the 
probation officers must reach the supervisor of the Children’s Aid 
before such placement. 

It is desirable that there be but one child in a home, but it is 
understood that in an emergency, there may be two. 

The following advantages have been found: 


1. A child placed in such natural surroundings with the friendly sympathy 
of the foster mother is much more easily understood than if he were locked 
up in something resembling a prison. ‘ 
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2. The boy or girl is much more ready to give the probation officer or 
the judge the real facts in the case after having been treated so naturally in 
a foster home. 

3. It is possible to isolate difficult sex problems and to keep girls and boys 
from exchanging experiences which might not be helpful to the other. Also 
removes from the hero type of boy the opportunity for recital of his deeds of 
prowess to other boys. 

4. Because the resources are limited, it challenges the probation officer to 
work out some other plan for his boy or girl, though if used, gives good assur- 
ance that this type of care is the best possible treatment; it also results in 
sending more children to their own homes, where, in my judgment, they belong. 

5. The plan is flexible in that the number of homes in use may be de- 
creased or increased according to the needs. This applies not only to the 
number in use on a given night, but also to the total number which are held 
under subsidy. 

6. Because of this flexibility, there is economy in operation. Apart from 
the subsidies, the cost varies with the number of children in care. The total 
expense to the Children’s Aid Association and juvenile court was $3,013— 
$2.81 per child per diem. 

7. The temptation on the part of workers to use an institution up to its 
maximum capacity is obviated. 


It has been feared by those who are not familiar with the plan 
that there will be great difficulty in getting homes. This fear is 
not unfounded for much time and pains must be expended in finding 
the right place for the children, but once they are found and once 


the plan is under way, there is not a great strain on the service of 
the society. Fear is also expressed that under this plan it would 
be so easy for children to run away. As a matter of fact, the number 
of boys who run away from such homes is negligible, not over 4 
during the last year. I am told that a girl has not run off for a 
period of 3 or 4 years. 

It is also suggested that this plan no doubt results in using the 
jail or adult house of detention for certain children who would 
otherwise go to a juvenile house of detention. While a few offenders 
between the ages of 14—17 are so taken care of, here again the 
number is negligible and we believe no harm has been done. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF FAMILY COURTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mary Epna McCuristiz, Referee, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati, Chairman 


With the inception of the first court of domestic relations or 
family court, social workers seemed very confident of their ability to 
define the court’s procedure and subsequent jurisdiction. After the 
interim of a few socially progressive years, the complexities of 
jurisdiction and administration have so multiplied that confusion 
has replaced confidence and each court’s individual experimenta- 
tion has been substituted for generalization. 

Personally speaking, I do not know how to define a “family 
court.” You can appreciate my complacency when the distinguished 
members of the Family Court Committee confessed the same weak- 
ness. Correspondence with the Committee members clearly demon- 
strated the fact that a “domestic relations” or “family court” is a 
most elastic term; that it appears impossible of definition because of 
the great diversity in jurisdiction, organization and point of view. 

Comparing Chicago and Cincinnati, we immediately realize that 
the ideal court for Cincinnati would be totally inadequate for Chi- 
cago, where the full time of three judges is consumed in hearing 
the domestic relations and juvenile court cases. In Philadelphia 
and Chicago, “family court” means a departmentalized court; in 
Washington, Richmond, and Cincinnati, it means a combination of 
both juvenile and domestic relations jurisdiction. Georgia has pre- 
sented a model juvenile court law which provides comprehensive 
jurisdiction in the juvenile court, covering non-support, illegitimacy, 
adoption, mental defect and disorder—in fact all the subjects con- 
tained in our juvenile court standards. In Pittsburgh one court 
handles juvenile cases, another divorce and still another the question 
of the custody of children. In Philadelphia there is an entirely 
different concept. There, departmentalized court problems concern- 
ing husbands and wives are heard in the Domestic Relations Division, 
and problems concerning children plus family cases are heard in 
the Juvenile Division, of the same court. They maintain inter- 
relationship by means of a registration bureau. Toledo insists that 
every divorce case in which children are involved shall be investi- 
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gated where personal service is not obtained on the defendant; when 
the clearing house indicates need of special investigation or where the 
trial itself raises in the mind of the judge a presumption of fraud 
or collusion. Their new standards, to be voted on in November, 
discourage early hearings, preferring to postpone proceedings until 
an investigation or attempt at reconciliation has been made. In 
Omaha where the juvenile court is a branch of the District Court 
they miraculously, as it were, transformed their court into a domes- 
tic relations court. What happened to effect this change was that 
the particular judge who hears juvenile cases had also been assigned 
to non-support and divorce cases. No relation between the courts 
existed but he was using the juvenile probation officers for some 
outside investigations. We could continue indefinitely to quote 
various examples of difference in procedure and jurisdiction. In 
fact our present slogan seems to be, “All good—no two alike”. Be- 
cause of this individual interpretation each state makes of its family 
courts, because of the formative stage through which these courts 
are passing, it seems a waste of time and intellectual energy to try 
dogmatically to define a family court; particularly so at this year’s 
meeting, when in all probability at our next year’s session, the com- 
prehensive report of the Federal Children’s Bureau will be pre- 
sented for our enlightenment. 

We keenly realize that an authoritative answer to this question 
of a definition would eliminate misinterpretation and often conse- 
quent failure, for the constitution of most states provides that “each 
law shall contain but one subject, which shall be clearly expressed 
in its title.” To know what is meant by the title “family court” 
seems legally necessary—at least Judge Murphy, of Birmingham, 
Ala., has found it so. He is now trying to define a family court 
in order to defend a quo warranto proceeding directed against him 
as Senior Judge of the newly created court. This lack of a clear 
definition is one of the grounds of the attack. But with the illum- 
inating report of the Federal Children’s Bureau ahead of us we can 
temporarily relegate to the background our discussion of a technical 
definition and seek a workable plan for our magic work “socializa- 
tion”. 

Ideally speaking, the family courts are not functioning either 
intensively or effectively. We all realize the possibilities, but back in 
our consciousness is the mental reservation that each day wasted 
opportunities are checked up against the family courts, theoretically 
organized for the scientific rehabilitation of family life—and its 
Sane een of the deterrents to the full and complete 
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functioning of these courts as child conservors is readily understood 
and individually deplored by many social workers and judges 
throughout the county, viz., the lack of scientific vision on the part 
of judges, attorneys and laymen as to the social possibilities of 
family solidarity. At the altar of this god of dimmed vision are 
laid the histories of thousands of unfortunate children to whom 
court attachés thoughtfully present numbered records instead of 
supervised homes. 

The judge of a family court must be essentially a scientist, in- 
cidentally a legalist—and his first idea must be child conservation. | 
The members of the Bar must discard, as a grown-up girl her doll, 
all their old legalistic worn-out forms and be made to realize the 
real social factors involved in their cases. The public must be 
enlightened as to the purpose of the family court. So far publicity 
has been rather vague and in many cities has failed to interpret itself 
to the lay-person. Unfortunately this has been evidenced in many 
cases where social workers and judges have failed to sell the family 
court idea to the legislators. 

Chicago tried to incorporate a provision in the new constitution, 
a few years ago, which would allow a judge to dispose of any 
matter that came before him with respect to the family, whether 
it might be a divorce, separate maintenance, ‘a case of non-support, 
a case involving the custody of children, or custody of property of 
the family, without going from court to court as is now required. 
Unfortunately, Judge Houston says, the voters did not approve the 
new constitution, and in 1915 the Detroit act was also declared 
unconstitutional. 

After the organization of a family court the public’s lack of 
comprehension often so handicaps the judge that he is compelled 
to expend most of his energies defending the attacks upon the consti- 
tutionality of the new court. Judge Murphy writes that in Birming- 
ham, Ala., they did not succeed in getting the best form of domestic 
relations court. The four bills which he prepared had as their 
object respectively: 

1. The creation of a domestic relations court with the proper 
jurisdiction and court machinery. 

2. A bill that would deal with dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children, and give to the Domestic Relations Court jurisdic- 
tion over same. 

3. A bill that would deal with the question of desertion and 


non-support, which would also give the Domestic Relations Court 
jurisdiction under its terms. 
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4. A bill to provide for the transfer of certain cases to the 
Domestic Relations Court from other courts involving women. 

The court bill itself carried jurisdiction in matters of divorce 
and alimony, and jurisdiction under the compulsory educational 
law, child labor law, assault between husbands and wives, etc. 
Provision was made for one judge and referee or referees. Owing 
to a peculiar political situation which developed it was impossible 
to secure the passage of these bills. In their stead they secured a 
domestic relations court with a senior and an associate judge. This 
court, while it is an improvement over the juvenile court which they 
had, fell short of what they had hoped for. We find Judge Murphy’s 
experience duplicated in many courts throughout the country—a 
conception of the ideal and an enforced acceptance of a substitute. 

¢ The complexities and occasional failure of the family court as 
a social force might be discouraging to us if we did not recall from 
past history and personal experience how slowly moves the evolu- 
tion of children’s rights. It appears to those in the advance guard 
that the trailers will never “catch up”. In retrospect, lawyers have 
always objected to interference with the established order of things 
but we are keenly conscious of the encouraging fact that within the 
past twenty-five years there has been a decided shifting from the 
sole purpose of preserving the rights of private property toward 
the safeguarding of the welfare of humanity. Because of this ever- 
increasing vision we are predicting a glorious realization of the 
family court ideal. ] 

Given a comprehensive bill, plus a socially-minded judge, minus 
legally ambitious attorneys, and supported by an understanding 
public, we can concentrate upon the following important advances: 

1. The further adaptation of the law to social needs, to provide 
for the organization of an effective trained probation staff with 
practical experts or referees to handle the special problems involv- 
ing children. 

If it were possible (by outside funds if necessary) to attach to 
some representative family court, for experimental purposes, a staff 
of expert family case workers, we could then demonstrate, by actual 
scientific methods, the amount of constructive work possible. As 
it is now, I feel that much of our present demonstration is talk. We 
cry out our wares as does the street medicine vendor but we quit 
the scene before the cure is effected. In rereading the past reports 
of the various chairmen of the Family Courts’ Committees, we 
repeatedly note this same recommendation “socialization of the 
courts”, but how many courts have been successful in appointing 
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a staff of trained officers to do family case problems exclusively? 
From the socialized point of view, is any court functioning ideally? 
At the present time most of us are using an already overburdened 
probation staff, and in many instances cases are being handled 
superficially and ineffectively. 

Please do not think that we under-rate the so-called reconcilia- 
tion department. There are many couples who need only the clear 
insight of a third person to bring them to an understanding of their 
situation. Very often this one contact is effective and lasting. We 
made a survey of fifty of the cases registered with the complaint 
department in 1921 and not heard from for two years following. 
The cases were chosen at random, complaints having been made by 
either husband or wife. Seventy-six visits were made to locate the 
fifty families. The investigator found that forty couples were still 
in a state of reconciliation; that seven couples had separated; that 
three had continued living together with the domestic situation 
unchanged. Of course the motive that inspired the appearance at 
court will never be known; some may have applied simply for 
advice, others with a final separation in mind. But the survey, even 
though it involved only a small group, emphasized the important 
position occupied by the “adjustor”. 

The adjustment of a family situation, the appeasement of couples, 
demands unusual insight and judgment, a keen sense of humor -and 
a knowledge of case work. When we mentally catalogue some of 
our family court personnel throughout the country we very often 
feel apologetic and decidedly pessimistic. As Professor Thurston 
has so well said “Keep the family together when there is a real 
element of family life there”. Who, but an expert, can judge the 
psychological moment for the rehabilitation or the disruption of a 
family? 

2. The empowering of the family court with the legal authority 
to examine mentally or pathologically any adults of suspicious 
mental symptoms. 

In Cincinnati’s court this can only be done by consent of the 
person himself. Because of this curtailment we are limited in our 
family case work, robbed of the chance of giving the adult intelligent 
supervision and denied statistics so vitally important for diagnostic 
purposes. 

3. The wholesale discharge of the inefficient and sentimental 
so-called probation officers, and the substitution of exceptionally 
trained assistants. 

There never will be enough courts in existence to give positions 
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to aspiring old maids who “adore social work” or to untrained men 
looking for easy, sit-in-the-office jobs. In a nearby state I asked the 
chief probation officer what his previous training had been, and he 
naively replied “raisin’ razor-backs”. Probably the razor-back 
lifted him out of mediocrity. 

Divorce, so far, has defied the analysis of experts. Divorce, with 
its hidden forces, its repressions, its underground workings, demands 
the highest intuitive powers and the keenest intelligence. The alleged 
reasons and the actual conditions are, in the majority of cases, 
antipodal. We discovered this when we interviewed fifteen hundred 
plaintiffs for a survey compiled by Mr. Hornell Hart. In this illum- 
inating study we found that in a very great percentage of the cases 
some sex irregularity or abnormality constituted the underlying 
cause for divorce. Because of the many puzzling factors contributing 
to a disrupted home we feel that it is imperative that the family 
courts’ judges insist upon highly trained assistants. 

4, The question of an automatic division of divorce cases in 
which children of sixteen are involved from those in which adults 
alone are interested. 

It impresses me that the separation of cases is one of the most 
constructive suggestions offered by the committee. We can all 
visualize our judges as they sit, physically and mentally exhausted, 
listening to the sordid stories of a couple, impelled oftentimes by 
jealousy, revenge or the anticipation of a thrilling new marital 
adventure. If the family court judge could handle only the divorce 
cases involving children, a separate jurist settling the remainder, 
there would be much greater concentration of effort, an appreciably 
finer technique and a much more intensive study of behavior prob- 
lems. 

5. The making of a complete outside investigation before the 
court ever renders a decision. 

Judge Houston made this suggestion, his contention being that 
much more authentic information can be gained “outside” than in- 
side on the witness stand. He feels that this follow-up work would 
greatly strengthen and improve the family court. 

Personally speaking, it is my judgment that the ideal family 
court should have, in connection therewith, organized and operated 
apart from the court, an Adjustment Bureau, with a personnel of 
skilled diagnosticians—a Bureau where quarreling couples with 
dimmed visions could discuss their marital difficulties, where inter- 
viewers working privately could elicit information and give advice. 
This would obviate the disastrous psychological effect of even a 
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first appearance at court, with all its attendant publicity, and prob- 
ably would conserve the lives of countless children. We believe in 
preventive work for children, why not preventive work for adults? 
Why isn’t the cry—keep them out of court—as applicable to one 
group as another? It is my impression that a city could maintain 
no more important or profitable an organization. 

May we then, as a committee, offer the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(1) That an attempt be made to so clearly define the family 
as to eliminate misinterpretation and confusion as to jurisdiction. 

(2) That we obtain the legal right to examine all adults in 
whom mental defects are suspected. 

(3) That we insist upon a higher standard for probation officers 
dedicated to this important family work. 

(4) That we discourage ill-advised and hasty legislation with 
no basis of accurate scientific data. 

(5) That we compile reports and statistics and all possible data 
for the guidance of organizations interested in creating new family 
courts. 

(6) That we consider seriously the automatic separation be- 
tween ordinary divorce cases and cases in which children are in- 
volved (assigning the first class to a separate jurist). 

(7) That we encourage a complete case-work investigation in 
cases involving children. 

(8) Most important of all—that we further the adaptation of 
the family court to social needs by lifting it out of a theoretical to 
a practical working basis and by passing legislation securing an 
adequate probation staff. 


COMMITTEE ON FAMILY COURTS 

Robert S. Brown, Probation Officer in Charge, Domestic Relations Divi- 
sion, Municipal Court, Philadelphia. 

Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, Magistrates’ Courts, 300 Mul- 
berry Street, New York. 

Hon. Vital W. Garesche, Attorney, Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 

T. J. Hewitt, Chief Probation Officer, Domestic Relations Court, Po-tland, 
Oregon. 

John W. Houston, Chief Probation Officer, Municipal Court, Chicago. 

Hon. Samuel D. Murphy, Judge, Juvenile Court, Birmingham. 

Maxwell G. Rockhill, Director, Division of Parole and Domestic Rela- 
tions, Department of Institutions and Agenices, Trenton. 

Hon. Edward F. Waite, Judge, District Court, Minneapolis. 


Mary Epna McCuristie, 
Chairman. 
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WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH PROBATION 
IN NON-SUPPORT CASES 


Frep R. Jounson, Chief Probation Officer, Recorder’s Court, 
Detroit 


In 1913 when the legislature of Michigan passed an act creating 
what was called a Domestic Relations Court, Detroit had a family 
court with extended jurisdiction in non-support and related cases. 
The judge of this court was charged with the responsibility of hear- 
ing and determining all suits for divorce and for the annulment of 
marriage. He had jurisdiction in actions involving non-support, 
desertion and abandonment; over cases of contributing to the delin- 
quency of children and the compulsory education of children; and 
in actions with respect to the support of illegitimate children. 

The Supreme Court passed upon the validity of this court in 
1914. In the case of Attorney General, ex rel. Dingeman vs. Lacy, 
180 Michigan 329, it was found to be unconstitutional for a variety 
of reasons. The act was limited to counties having a population of 
250,000 or more. One county only, Wayne, in which Detroit is 
located, had a population in excess of this figure. It was held that 
the act was unconstitutional as embodying special and local legisla- 
tion, prohibited by the constitution. The Supreme Court further 
ruled that the act interfered with the jurisdiction of the probate 
court, which has jurisdiction in juvenile matters, and with the circuit 
court where divorces are granted. The circuit and probate courts 
in Michigan are courts set up by the constitution. Following this 
decision an unsuccessful effort was made to draft and pass legisla- 
tion which should meet the legal objections raised. 

We accordingly have a divided jurisdiction in family matters. 
The juvenile division of the Probate Court has jurisdiction over 
children under 17. The Circuit Court hears divorce cases and cases 
involving unmarried mothers and their children. The Recorder’s 
Court tries cases involving non-support, desertion and abandonment, 
contributing to delinquency, and failure to pay alimony, as well as 
other criminal charges such as bigamy and adultery. 

The Recorder’s Court is a court of general criminal jurisdiction 
within the city of Detroit. As a result of a consolidation of the 
previous Recorder’s Court and the old Police Court, it has jurisdic- 
tion over felonies, from carrying concealed weapons to murder; 
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over misdemeanors, under which classification actions for non- 
support are prosecuted; and over ordinance violations including 
traffic cases and health matters. This means a constant and tremen- 
dous pressure on the docket. There are seven judges, and during 
the last fiscal year for which figures are available, they heard 
46,889 cases. Of these, 6,558 were classified as felonies; 23,332 as 
misdemeanors; and 16,999 as ordinance violations. 

When the Recorder’s Court was re-organized, a Psychopathic 
Clinic was established and the Probation Department was enlarged. 
It was shortly found that even with an enlarged staff it was not 
possible to give individual attention and supervision to all proba- 
tioners. New probationers averaged two hundred per month, the 
total number of probationers supervised during a year approxi- 
mated four thousand, and there were only eleven probation officers 
available for supervisory purposes, as twelve were needed for investi- 
gations. The result was that supervision of men on probation 
because of non-support, was in large measure limited to “reporting” 
and the collection of money for support. 

The Department of Public Welfare, created by the new city 
charter, was at the time struggling with an overwhelming unem- 
ployment situation. It found its difficulties complicated by the neces- 
sity of providing for the families of men arrested for non-support 
and desertion. In October, 1921, it directed a communication to 
the Recorder’s Court stating that in the month of September there 
were 61 men committed to the House of Correction whose families 
needed and received relief. The letter contained a plea for an 
increased probation staff, and for the wider use of probation in 
cases of non-support and desertion. 

With the backing of the judges of the court, my predecessor, 
Edwin M. Mulock, presented the whole situation to the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit which granted an emergency approp- 
riation providing for seven additional probation officers. The follow- 
ing year this appropriation was continued by the County of Wayne, 
which finances the probation service. Following action by the 
Common Council, a Domestic Relations Division of the Probation 
Department was organized, charged with responsibility for men 
placed on probation because of non-support, desertion, and other 
family difficulties. 

May I briefly outline our procedure. In a large number of 
families where there are domestic difficulties, the matter fortunately 
does not need to come to the attention of the court. Private and 
public charitable agencies form a line of defence, and numerous 
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family difficulties and misunderstandings are settled by them with- 
out legal action. In the second place, we have an Adjustment Divi- 
sion of our Probation Department, charged by the court with the 
responsibility of giving informal hearings to family misunder- 
standings and other difficulties, in order both that family interests 
may be protected and that unnecessary prosecutions may be elim- 
inated. This division is headed by Mrs. Mary McGill. In twelve 
months she and her two associates heard 6,446 complaints of one 
kind and another and found it necessary to recommend that 
warrants be issued in 359 cases. The great majority were disposed of 
without court action. Family support paid in certain of these cases, 
where a warrant was not issued, aggregated $9,551.00. 

After warrant has been issued and the hearing has been held 
in court, the delinquent husband may be placed on probation either 
with or without investigation. The Probation Department prefers 
to have investigation precede sentence, because we have found many 
families where the situation is such that probation, even when the 
apparent issue is non-support, does not appear to be a suitable 
remedy. 

The investigation of the Probation Department generally covers 
the following points:—a full interview with the woman who is the 
complainant; a similar interview with the husband; consultation 
with relatives, and others interested, such as neighbors, especially 
those who may have been present and testified at the court hearing; 
frequently a joint interview with husband and wife, in an endeavor 
to compose difficulties; checking of the police and previous court 
record; a careful inquiry as to employment history; registration with 
the Registration Bureau and consultation of social agencies to whom 
the family may be known; since a large percentage of families in 
Detroit have but recently arrived in the city, communication with 
charitable agencies and other sources in the place of previous resi- 
dence; in many cases examination by the clinics of the Board of 
Health, especially where venereal disease is suspected; and examina- 
tion by the Psychopathic Clinic. 

Supervision involves conferences and interviews at the office as 
well as visits to the home and the establishment of other contacts. 
It is not possible to follow any prescribed routine. No two proba- 
tioners are alike. One may require intensive supervision while 
another needs but little oversight. We have continued reporting as 
a general requirement, however, because it enables the probation 
officer to maintain continuity of contacts. 

If we endeavor to appraise the results of probation work, I 
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believe first place must be given to the function of the probation 
officer as a mediator between husband and wife. He is an unpre- 
judiced friend who can impartially advise. Where domestic difii- 
culties arise the mere opportunity for conference with him eases 
the strain. Patience in listening to grievances, coupled with loyalty 
to the best interests of the husband as well as of the wife, are re- 
quired of the social worker. Dr. Richard C. Cabot has emphasized 
the contribution made by the art of creative listening in promoting 
family welfare. This is an art which must be constantly practised 
in the field of probation. 

Regularity of employment and provision for the support of 
wife and children is of course a prime objective. Failure to keep 
at work and failure to support have been causative factors leading 
to court action. Situated as our office happens to be, across the 
street from an employment exchange maintained by the Department 
of Public Welfare, we find the latter office a source of constant help. 
We also have occasion to refer men direct to industrial plants of 
the city. Many of our leading factories such as the Ford Company, 
Packard Company, Dodge Brothers and Fisher Body Company, have 
shown an exceedingly helpful spirit in placing probationers with 
the understanding that they were probationers. 

During the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, our Domestic 
Relations Division had supervision of 803 cases. Of these 276 made 
one or more payments of support through the office amounting to 
$34,335.00. It is not our desire to collect support through the 
office when the family is united and the normal way is for family 
expenses to be paid at home. We do not wish to increase the total 
collected if such collection interferes with the best interests of family 
life. 

I shall not endeavor to catalogue all of the processes of treat- 
ment employed in family case work. Our plan is to deal with the 
family as a whole, and not to limit our activities to the one member 
who has been the defendant in court. Attention to the health of 
the mother and children as well as of the father, problems of house- 
keeping and budget making, school attendance of the children, the 
housing of the family, and assistance in legal difficulties, are other 
questions which engage the attention of our probation officers. 
Where it is not possible for the family to continue as a unit, the 
issue of child placing may arise. Strengthening of church ties and 
better provision of leisure time are other objectives to which we are 
beginning to give increased attention. In treatment we have fre- 
quent occasion to call upon public agencies such as the Board of 
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Health and the Department of Public Welfare, as well as upon 
private agencies which are members of the Community Fund such 
as the Visiting Housekeeper Association, the Legal Aid Bureau, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Visiting 
Nurse Association, and the United Jewish Charities. 

Special acknowledgment should be made of our debt to the 
Psychopathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court. If time does not 
permit of an examination before the court hearing, the probationer 
is referred for a mental test as an aid to supervision. I have before 
me a report from the Clinic where one of the immediate issues to 
be determined was whether the husband and wife should be en- 
couraged to live together. It reads as follows: 


“The husband showed upon examination defect in memory and other signs 
of mental deterioration probably from alcohol. The wife described rather 
definite attacks of psychoneurosis and showed upon examination signs of 
hysteria. It seems quite likely that the wife’s condition is suggested by 
her husband’s conduct at times, and since there are no children in this mar- 
Yiage we can see no objection to a permanent separation, which probably 
offers the best solution of the problem.” 


The above report was chosen at random. The report of the Clinic 
was a material factor in the plan made for this family. 
The case load of our supervising probation officers averages from 


65 to 100 families at a given time. In the course of a year the load 
ranges from 150 to 200 different families. The maximum length 
for which a person can be placed on probation for a misdemeanor 
in Michigan is two years, and actions for non-support are prosecuted 
as misdemeanors. I believe 200 families a year is too heavy a load, 
even when the supervising officer is relieved of all investigations. 
Our probation staff in the Domestic Relations Division is com- 
posed both of men and of women, with Ralph H. Ferris as Director. 
We frequently must report failure in our efforts. The percentage 
discharged “with improvement” varies from 65 to 80%. During 
the period for which the previous figures were given the percentage 
of success by this form of measurement was substantially 75%. 
One consideration which has come to me with increasing force 
during the last year and a half while engaged in probation work has 
been the extent to which we are constantly faced with situations re- 
sulting from the contracting of unfit marriages. We struggle along 
and try to improve family life where the elements that make for 
normal family life are absent. Not only are many coming to the 
Recorder’s Court because of non-support, but in 1923 there were in 
the neighborhood of seven thousand petitions for divorce brought 
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in our Circuit Court at the same time that twenty-one thousand li- 
censes to marry were issued. Approximately four thousand divorce 
decrees were granted. 

Our statutes in Michigan do not provide for notice before license 
is issued. We have laws prohibiting the marriage of the insane 
and of mental defectives, and also of persons with active venereal 
disease. But we have no administrative machinery to see that these 
so called “eugenic” laws are enforced. At the court we discover 
time and again marriages that have been contracted in violation of 
these laws. 

Probation officers connected with family courts have a special 
responsibility in interpreting facts such as these to the public. While 
we are engaged in endeavoring to protect homes already established, 
let us not overlook the opportunity of helping the community to 
better appreciate the need of preventing unfit marriages. 

May I in conclusion voice our warm appreciation of the interest 
taken by the United States Childrens’ Bureau in the family work of 
our courts. Detroit was one of the cities chosen for study. The 
presence of representatives of the Bureau was stimulating to us, and 
I am sure the findings of this nation-wide survey will do much to 
promote better standards in conserving family life. 


SOCIAL WORK WITH DIVORCE CASES IN CLEVELAND 


James P. Kirsy, Chief Probation Officer, Court of Common 
Pleas, Cleveland 


Any attempt at a presentation of Cleveland’s efforts to cope with 
the problem of divorce must be preceded by the explanation that 
thus far our best efforts are merely a makeshift and that those of 
us interested in the problem ardently hope for a better, more ade- 
quate system in the not-too-distant future. 

It will be well to point out the anomaly existing in Ohio, the 
state in which it has been felt by students elsewhere that the “Court 
of Domestic Relations” had attained such marked efficiency; the 
contrast between Cincinnati with Judge Hoffman’s achievements to 
which to point, other cities such as Akron, Youngstown, Dayton, 
etc., with specialized domestic relations courts, and Cleveland, the 
state’s metropolis, so inadequately equipped. Despite Cleveland’s 
acknowledged position of leadership in the field of social service 
we have as yet failed to develop that positive requisite for dealing 
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with this tremendously important aspect of the law—a specialized 
family court. 

It may be well to explain that at the present time we have two 
separate and distinct courts in the county with concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in divorce matters, with little if any common ground or point 
of contact—the Court of Insolvency and the Court of Common 
Pleas. The Insolvency Court, under one head, also embraces such 
jurisdiction as condemnation and insolvency, and the Juvenile Court 
with jurisdiction over juveniles, neglect, juvenile delinquency, con- 
tributing to delinquency etc. The Common Pleas Court shares 
jurisdiction in divorce and certain classes of neglect involving chil- 
dren and mothers. The Common Pleas Court disposes of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the divorce cases and the Insolvency Court the 
remaining one-third. 

The Juvenile Court (being a branch of Insolvency Court, under 
one judge) maintains a well organized Probation Department. It 
also has its well equipped Mothers’ Pension Department with a 
separate staff of social workers. However, the Insolvency Court in 
which divorce cases are tried is a separate and distinct branch, with- 
out the equipment of a social service department and with no affilia- 
tion in divorce matters with the Juvenile Probation Department or 
the Mothers’ Pension Department. 

The Common Pleas Court has original jurisdiction in felonies, 
equity and concurrent jurisdiction in divorce. Under the Chief Jus- 
tice this court comprises twelve judges each of whom hears a pro- 
portionate share of the divorce cases. Until the year 1920, the 
judges of this court, the social agencies of the community and the 
public at large had been scandalized and alarmed at the increasing 
number of divorces in the county and the utter inadequacy of the 
courts to cope with the problem. Cleveland was rapidly acquiring 
& nation-wide reputation for this lax condition, the dockets were 
crowded with a tremendous volume of divorce cases and despite 
the best efforts of individual judges and social agencies, the rights of 
litigants were not properly safeguarded and those of mothers and 
children were in jeopardy. 

The situation assumed such alarming proportions that in 1920 
the Common Pleas judges appointed a committee of three of their 
number to study the situation as it affected divorce in the Common 
Pleas Court and to submit recommendations. Without intending 
to go into ancient history I am constrained to relate that the com- 
mittee’s report, going back over a five-year period, until 1915, dis- 
closed steady increases in the number and percentage of divorce 
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actions in which the peak was reached with an increase of one hun- 
dred per cent, over the year 1915 and a ratio of twelve uncontested 
divorce actions to one contested in 1920. It also pointed out the 
probability of fraud on the part of a petitioner through the device 
known as “service-by-publication” which obtained in approximately 
fifty per cent. of the uncontested cases. Parenthetically, this device 
consists of the insertion of a notice in an obscure newspaper with 
limited circulation and amounts practically to a subterfuge. Other 
evils instanced were, falsity in affidavits of petitioners as to the 
whereabouts of defendants, actual consorting of individuals under 
such circumstances and the injustice of rendering a defendant unable 
to defend himself. Another loophole the committee found was the 
inadequacy of the court in its failure to verify the claim of petitioners 
as to their being bona fide residents of Ohio. This latter clearly 
showed the probability of natives of other states coming to Cleve- 
land for the sole purpose of obtaining divorce through this lax 
condition. : In cases involving the custody of children, as well as 
temporary alimony, the court was without facility to ascertain the 
justice of either party’s claims or the best interests of the commun- 
ity and the children. 

As a result of the committee’s report the court invoked its gen- 
eral statutory powers and created “The Bureau of Justice in Domestic 
Relation Cases”. It was comprised of court constables assigned to 
that duty and until January of 1924, under the able direction and 
broad vision of Bradley Hull, now a judge of our Municipal Court, 
elicited not only the spontaneous commendation of the court, the 
clergy and social agencies but of the community at large. Briefly, 
it provided the machinery whereby the court, through its own officers, 
was enabled to investigate the “service-by-publication” cases, to 
verify the petitioner’s allegations concerning the whereabouts of the 
defendant, his claim as to legal residence in the state, and, through 
the clearing house, afforded the court the benefit of whatever other 
information was divulged through the investigation. It also makes 
special investigations in divorce matters at the request of the court. 
Of course, in contested divorce cases, the bureau takes no part unless 
so ordered by the court. 

Thus far I have mentioned only the official purpose for which 
the bureau was inaugurated. One of its most important, although 
unofficial uses, was the facility it provided for the community 
whereby domestic difficulties which had not reached the point of 
actual court status could be sympathetically but wisely treated with 
the view of reconciliation and prevention of court proceedings. 
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Statistics inevitably are boresome and it is not my purpose to inflict 
them upon you. Suffice it to say, however, that from the very begin- 
ning of the bureau, through this latter function, there began a 
decided decline in the number of divorce actions filed. This occurred 
for two reasons: in many cases reconciliation was effected thus 
ebviating subsequent court action; the knowledge which immediately 
became wide-spread, both among litigants and certain unethical types 
of attorneys, that proceedings inevitably became the subject of in- 
vestigation and verification by the bureau, prevented the attempt 
at fraud in the filing of unwarrented divorce proceedings. 

With the elevation of Judge Bradley Hull, at the beginning of 
this year, the judges decided to consolidate the Bureau with the 
Probation Department, designating the whole as the “Department of 
Probation and Domestic Relations”. A brief exposition of the 
manner in which the bureau functions will serve to better acquaint 
you with its purposes and will also, I feel, expose the utter necessity 
for Cleveland’s eventually procuring such legislation as will provide 
the same splendid facilities as those afforded by Judge Hoffman and 
his remarkable organization. 

In unofficial cases a husband or wife comes to the bureau and 
explains the nature of the difficulty. A face card is made contain- 
ing essential facts, and a date fixed, usually several days in advance, 
when an interview can be arranged between the bureau and both 
parties. Meanwhile the case is cleared through the social service 
clearing house and the high points, shown by the contact of other 
agencies noted. On the date appointed for the interview both parties 
and a member of the staff repair to a private room where both parties 
are afforded the opportunity to unload their respective grievances. 
The things that are said in the heat of such circumstances usually 
are the accumulation of years and it requires the sympathy, tact, 
and experience of a third party to establish a final understanding. 
We do not follow up these unofficial cases to ascertain how perma- 
nently they are adjusted. However, as time passes, we do not find 
them coming into court in official cases, which we know indicates 
that the majority have been successful. The final, and by no means 
the least important function of the bureau, is the facility it affords 
mothers for the collection of alimony awarded by the court, insuring 
the execution of the court’s orders and obviating the necessity of the 
mothers’ employing counsel to procure what they already have been 
awarded by the court and to which they are entitled. 

We are thus attempting to fulfill, although inadequately, the 
needs of the metropolis of the state, with its huge cosmopolitan 
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population. The volume of the business, however, and the fact that 
we have our own twelve judges, each with his individual concepts 
of this intricate problem, supplemented by the number of out of 
town judges from entirely different communities assigned to assist in 
keeping abreast of the docket (the number having reached this year 
the total of twenty-eight judges) all trying divorce actions, clearly 
emphasizes the desirability of eventually concentrating this complex 
problem in a specially constituted Court of Family Relations whose 


judges will be qualified by temperament, learning and experience, 
for the work at hand. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU STUDY OF DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS COURTS 


KatHarinE F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, Washington 


The National Probation Association in 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
passed resolutions relating to the organization and jurisdiction of 
family courts. In his report to the Association in 1921 Judge Hoff- 
man outlined the jurisdiction contemplated by these resolutions as 
including divorce and alimony cases, cases of failure to provide, all 
cases arising under the juvenile court acts, all cases providing for 
adoption and guardianship of the person (but not the estate). At 
that time he emphasized the fact that there were very few courts 
having facilities for this work although the movement seemed to be 
spreading rapidly. 

The Juvenile Court Standards adopted last year at the confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau and the Na- 
tional Probation Association recommended that the juvenile court 
be vested with very broad jurisdiction over all matters affecting 
children, including in addition to the types of cases always coming 
under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, adoption cases, cases of 
children in need of protection or custodial care by reason of mental 
defect or: disorder, non-support or desertion of minor children, 
and the determination of paternity and the support of children 
born out of wedlock. It will be noted that this corresponds very 
closely to the jurisdiction outlined by Judge Hoffman in 1921, except 
that divorce and alimony cases and cases of guardianship of the 
person are not included. 

The Children’s Bureau has been contemplating for a long time 
a study of the organization of courts of domestic relations, and 
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this year for the first time it has been in a position to undertake such 
a study. Work has been in progress since November, 1923, and the 
study will continue for several months more. 

It seemed necessary to approach the subject from several differ- 
ent points of view. No comprehensive analysis of the statutory 
provisions concerning domestic relations cases is in existence. More- 
over there is great confusion with reference to the definition of 
the term “domestic relations court”. In one city the domestic rela- 
tions court hears only cases of divorce and allied cases involving 
the custody of children; in another city the domestic relations court 
hears only cases of non-support and desertion and illegitimacy; the 
Ohio courts have more general jurisdiction including cases of divorce 
and non-support as well as juvenile cases. Persons working with 
adults have been likely to think of the term “domestic relations” as 
referring only to controversies between husband and wife and failure 
of the breadwinner to support his family. Juvenile court workers 
would give a much broader definition to the term. I was very much 
interested this year in visiting the court in Richmond, Va., which 
although it does not have jurisdiction in divorce or adoption cases, 
does hear all cases of domestic difficulty, including cases of assault 
by one member of the family on another, cases of drunkenness and 
all disputes which may arise between close relatives. 

In view of the complexity of the subject, it seemed best not to 
start from any organization now in actual operation, but to analyze 
the jurisdiction over and the methods of dealing with the following 
specific problems: delinquency and dependency of children; con- 
tributing to the delinquency or dependency of children; offenses 
against children; desertion and non-support; annulment of marriage; 
divorce; establishment of paternity; adoption; guardianship of per- 
son and custody; commitment of feeble-minded and insane children; 
and mothers’ pensions (so far as they are dealt with by courts). 
The study aims to analyze the statutory provisions of every state 
in the Union regarding jurisdiction in these cases and regarding 
provision for probation service; to ascertain through statistical 
studies the inter-relationship of these problems; and to study the 
organization and methods of a number of courts which are working 
toward a consolidation of jurisdiction over some of these cases. 7 

The Children’s Bureau has been fortunate in having the general 
guidance and advice of Mr. Bernard Flexner in the planning of the 
entire study and especially in connection with the legal research. 
Mr. Reuben Oppenheimer of Baltimore is assisting Mr. Flexner and 
the analysis of the statutes is being done under Mr. Flexner’s direc- 
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tion by a recent graduate of Harvard University Law School who 
specialized along the lines of the study during his law course under 
Prof. Frankfurter. It is not the intention of the Bureau to publish 
a compilation of laws since so many of the phases of the problems 
are already covered by existing compilations or summaries of legisla- 
tion. However, the compilation will serve as a basis for an analysis 
of the present legal provisions in the United States. The outline 
for the legislative work includes for each subject of study the court 
having jurisdiction, the provisions with reference to the appoint- 
ment and duties of probation officers, and special provisions with 
reference to procedure such as the use of criminal or chancery pro- 
ceedings in children’s cases, procedure in non-support cases, etc. 
General provisions in the laws of each state regarding jurisdiction, 
trial by jury, probation and parole, and compensation for prisoners 
are also included. 

¥ The statistical work has been carried on in Cincinnati by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Children’s Bureau, and in Philadelphia by the 
Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the Statistical Department 
of the Philadelphia Municipal Court, under the supervision of Mr. 
Drown, director of the department. The object of this part of the 
study primarily is to show the overlapping of cases; for example, 
the proportion of delinquency cases which are also known in deser- 
tion and non-support cases, divorce cases, etc. 

The Cincinnati study covers the year 1923, and information has 
been secured for over 6,000 families known to the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, the Ohio Humane Society—which serves as a probation 
department to the Municipal Court and which handles all cases of 
non-support and desertion, illegitimacy, and neglect or cruel treat- 
ment of children coming to the Municipal Court—and the Probate 
Court which has jurisdiction over cases of adoption and feeble- 
mindedness and guardianship of the person. The Municipal Court 
and the Domestic Relations Court in Cincinnati have concurrent 
jurisdiction in non-support, illegitimacy, and parental neglect cases, 
and a great many of these cases go to the Municipal Court, investiga- 
tion and supervision being the responsibility of the Humane Society. 

In Philadelphia the study covers all divisions of the Philadelphia 
Municipal Court dealing with the problems under consideration, 
including the domestic relations division which handles non-support 
cases and cases of family difficulties, the juvenile division, the wo- 
men’s misdemeanants division which deals with illegitimacy cases 
and the cases of wayward girls between the age of 16 and 21 years, 
and the men’s misdemeanants division which deals with boys be- 
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tween the ages of 16 and 21 years. Information concerning divorce 
cases is being secured from the Courts of Common Pleas, and the 
cases obtained from these courts will be cleared with the Municipal 
Court to ascertain the extent of duplication. The Philadelphia study 
covers the month of October, 1923, during which period nearly 
7,000 families were dealt with by the Municipal Court in the cases 
included in the study, and an additional period will be covered in 
the study of divorce cases. 

The tentative outline for the analysis of the Cincinnati statistical 
material covers the volume of cases dealt with considered in rela- 
tion to the population of the city; the types of cases and the organ- 
izations dealing with them together with the amount of overlapping 
beween these organizations; the families with previous court records, 
according to the organization dealing with them and the type of 
case; and the inter-relationship between the courts and social agencies 
in dealing with these problems. The analysis will also cover the 
ages of the parents, the parental status and composition of the family, 
the numbers and age of the children and their whereabouts and the 
delinquency records of the children. The Philadelphia statistical 
study is similar to the Cincinnati study. 

In order to ascertain the organization and methods of work of 
courts organized especially for domestic relations work I have paid 
brief visits to as many of these courts as possible and the Children’s 
Bureau has secured the services of Miss Elizabeth Lee of the Boston 
Municipal Court for a 5-month period. Miss Lee has been visiting 
a number of courts and studying the methods of case work. Among 
the cities which have been covered either by a very brief visit, or by 
a more intensive study by Miss Lee are: St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, four cities in Ohio—Cincinnati, Dayton, Youngstown, 
and Akron—Newark and Jersey City, New York, Boston and Spring- 
field, Mass., Washington, and Richmond. Two or three other cities 
will be visited, and two counties of New York State have been 
included. 

So far as time permitted, information was obtained in each of 
these communities concerning all the courts dealing with the type 
of cases we are here concerned with, the jurisdiction of the courts, 
attempts to coordinate the work of the several courts dealing with 
family problems, the staff of each court, the volume of work of the 
probation officers and the organization of the probation work, the 
methods used in the reception of complaints, the investigation and 
supervision of cases, physical and mental examinations, the informal 
adjustment of cases, methods of hearing, disposition of cases, records 
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and statistics, and the cooperation of the courts with other agencies 
in the community. Illustrative case material is being secured show- 
ing for certain cases the problems involved as they appear to the 
probation officer and the constructive work planned and accom- 
plished. 

It is too early to report on the results of the study. Certain 
features of the general problem are, however, outstanding. As was 
to be expected, the confusion of jurisdiction in some communities 
is very marked. For example, in one large city children’s cases, i.e., 
cases of delinquent and neglected children and adoption cases, are 
heard in the juvenile court, which is presided over by the judge of 
one division of the divorce court (the juvenile court is a branch of 
the circuit court); divorce cases are heard in two divisions of the 
circuit court known as domestic relations divisions, these divisions 
also hearing cases of annulment of marriage and suits for mainten- 
ance and custody growing out of or dependent upon divorce cases; 
the civil division of the circuit court has jurisdiction over civil suits 
to establish paternity; the criminal division of the circuit court has 
jurisdiction in felony cases including sex offenses against children 
and non-support cases brought under the felony statute; the courts 
of criminal correction, divisions I and II, have jurisdiction over 
non-support cases brought as misdemeanors, preliminary hearings in 
sex cases which constitute felonies, and appellate jurisdiction over 
cases appealed from the city court; the city court has jurisdiction 
over violations of city ordinances, including a vagrancy ordinance 
defining as vagrant any able-bodied man failing to provide for his 
family. In connection with these courts there are three prosecuting 
offices, the office of the city counsel prosecuting cases in the city 
courts; the office of the prosecuting attorney prosecuting cases in 
the courts of criminal correction; and the office of the circuit attorney 
prosecuting cases in the circuit court. Social service is provided in 
the juvenile court and in the court hearing divorce cases but there is 
no probation service whatever in the courts of criminal correction, 
except the volunteer service furnished by a private agency and con- 
sisting of the service of one person, the part-time assistance of an- 
other worker, and some volunteer service. The city courts and the 
circuit court have some probation or parole service. The domestic 
relations divisions have no power to enforce payment of alimony, 
and it is necessary to institute a separate non-support action in the 
courts of criminal correction in order to secure alimony payments. 

The situation in a community like Richmond, where all cases 
affecting the family life except cases of divorce and adoption come 
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to the juvenile and domestic relations court, is a welcome contrast 
to the situation in the community first described. 

It is not our idea that any one model law with reference to juris- 
diction can be proposed with any prospect of its being adopted for 
the reason that constitutional limitations and court systems vary 
so greatly in the different states. It is, however, certainly possible 
to look forward to elimination of some of the aggravated cases of 
overlapping jurisdiction and to provide more adequate social service 
work and a greater degree of cooperation in such work. 

The urgent need for more facilities for social service work in 
such cases as non-support and desertion, adoptions, and family diffi- 
culties of various kinds has become more and more evident in the 
course of study. Limitations of staff have made all too frequent 
the conception of the task in non-support cases as confined to the 
collection of money. The work that is being done in Detroit by Dr. 
Jacoby of the Recorder’s Court and Dr. Perkins of the Juvenile 
Court is showing that court problems of the types we are discussing 
are essentially problems of case work and demand for their solution 
the same degree of expert diagnosis and intensive supervision which 
the best case-working agencies are applying. The experience of 
clinics that combine psychiatric study with social case-work methods 
is emphasizing the fundamental importance of the understanding 
and treatment of individual difficulties and family maladjustments. 


DISCUSSION 


Frank E. Wave, Member, New York State Probation Commission, 
Buffalo 


Certain fundamental principles in relation to the family are 
becoming more and more vindicated by world experience. The 
most outstanding is contained in the ancient doctrine that the family 
is the natural and essential unit of society. Another is exemplified 
by social authority as opposed to individual authority in the increas- 
ing legislation to safeguard and protect the family. Insistence on 
these principles sustained by public opinion, is the response of 
organized society to attacks on the existing social order. License 
as distinguished from liberty, personal indulgence as distinguished 
from personal freedom, seem to be the ideals and goal of many 
social agitators and false teachers. 

There are two diametrically opposed conceptions of the ideal 
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social state. The generally accepted one is that the family is the 
nursery of morality and good citizenship. The other, fortunately 
held by comparatively small groups in English speaking countries, 
is that a higher and better society would result were the family 
absorbed in the state and the individual freed. 

Communism, sovietism, some forms of internationalism and 
extreme radicalism, teach and promote such a social reconstruction. 
A similar type of thought would destroy patriotism in the nation. 
The excesses in Russia and other parts of Europe, the lowering of 
sex morality and the chaos ensuing from attempting to put these 
doctrines into practice, furnish a terrible warning. The reaction 
is toward making the home permanent and sacred, and against replac- 
ing a deep natural obligation by a shallow sentimental relation 
which the selfish and vicious can easily abuse and corrupt. 

- The growing purpose to safeguard the family has been crystaliz- 
ing into social welfare laws, particularly into laws affecting domestic 
relations. The extension of the franchise to women has also been 
a great contributing factor. During the past 10 or 15 years three 
distinct court systems or procedures, all related under various names 
and dealing exclusively with the family, have been enacted into law 
in many parts of the United States. The earliest was the so-called 
domestic relations court. This in the main has been an inferior crim- 
inal court, having exclusive jurisdiction of non-support and assault 
cases between husbands and wives. Taking family trouble out of 
the slime of the old police court was at the time considered a great 
step forward. Many of these courts are functioning in all parts of 
the United States, and doing a splendid work, especially through the 
probation departments, in enforcing support orders. The next 
development was the so-called family court, as exemplified by the 
Hamilton County, Ohio, court over which Judge Hoffman who has 
been a pioneer in the cause presides. It is a superior court posses- 
sing equity and criminal jurisdiction, and embraces practically 
every phase of the family relation. The latest development has been 
the County Children’s court in New York State, possessing equity 
and criminal jurisdiction and domestic relations powers over families ~ 
with children. 
~ I believe that the family court is the most comprehensive and 
scientific court system dealing with domestic relations. It recog- 
nizes the family as a unit, and concentrates in a single jurisdiction 
under equitable and criminal procedure all problems of delinquency, 
dependency and marital relations connected with the parent and 
child, and the evils impairing home and children. Divorce is one 
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of the greatest contributing causes of child delinquency. Statistics 
show that the children of divorced persons fall more generally into 
evil ways than the children of unbroken homes. If authority and 
supervision over children of divorcees can be in a socialized court, 
better results should be achieved. Furthermore, such a court instead 
of automatically grinding out divorces will be more likely to use 
moral suasion and effort to promote reconciliation for the sake of 
the children. A well rounded family court should include the chil- 
dren’s court and have exclusive jurisdiction in addition, over non- 
support and desertion, guardianship, adoption, paternity, divorce and 
alimony. 

If we cannot have a family court, the next best is the children’s 
court with broad domestic relations powers as in New York State. 
This court has practically all the jurisdiction of a family court, 
except non-support and desertion in families where no children are 
involved, and divorce and alimony. 

The so-called domestic relations courts do not include a chil- 
dren’s court, nor do they have jurisdiction over guardianship, adop- 
tion, divorce and alimony. With or without equity jurisdiction it is a 
limited court and should be replaced by the family court or by 
a children’s court with domestic relations powers. In the latter case 
the domestic relations court should be retained for the treatment of 
families without children. 

Let us review the growth of the family court proposition in New 
York State. Equity jurisdiction was limited to the Supreme Court, 
a high court which would not take over the children’s and domestic 
relations courts. The children’s courts and domestic relations courts 
as they developed, were organized in inferior criminal tribunals. 
A few statutory county children’s courts were erected in efforts to 
break loose from the criminal atmosphere and procedure. Juris- 
diction of family problems was scattered in a variety of different 
courts. No substantial progress was made toward erecting inclusive 
courts for family problems until the State constitution was amended 
a few years ago permitting the legislature to confer equity jurisdic- 
tion on children’s and domestic relations courts. During the past 
few years a state wide system of children’s courts, approximating 
family courts have been established. At the 1924 session of the 
legislature equity jurisdiction was conferred on the Buffalo domestic 
relations court, which was the first domestic relations court ever 
organized anywhere. 

The family has been the subject of a good deal of study and leg- 
islation, in which the Federal Children’s Bureau and the National 
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Probation Association have done splendid service. Foundations 
have been laid for the upbuilding of family courts and comprehen- 
sive children’s courts. No difficulty should now be found in any 
state or community in securing material for reference and model 
laws. Public opinion is favorable to adopting coercive legislation 
for the protection of the family. If there are members of this asso- 
ciation living in communities where there are no family courts or 
children’s courts approximating a family court they should become 
missionaries in the cause, and start campaigns and propaganda for 
the erection of such courts. The officers of the National Probation 
Association and Federal Children’s Bureau will gladly render aid _, 
and service. 

Although the establishment of family courts and children’s courts 
with broad domestic relations powers will reduce domestic evils, 
they can not eradicate them. Curative sources and remedies must be 
sought in education and training. The church, the school, the court 
and the many existing agencies for the protection of the family and 
children cannot replace the influence of the parents. The prime 
obligation and opportunity rests with them. Apparently during 
recent years there has been a letting up in home training. The in- 
crease of child delinquency and adult crime has in part been due to 
home neglect. Luxury and self indulgence have led parents to 
‘forget and neglect their duty to their children. 

One of the most vital needs of the day, it seems to me, is for 
parents to realize that children, if they are to become good men 
and women and good citizens, must be taught religion and morality 
during their early years, be disciplined in obedience and self control, 
and instructed in appreciation of property rights. This training 
cannot be delegated to the church, the school, the court or any other 
outside agency. Let us strive for the revival of the old time religious 
and disciplined home. 
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THE PROSTITUTE 
Cuarwes Piatt, Ph. D., M. D., Philadelphia 


At Providence, I spoke of youth, the normal impulses of youth, 
which, if unguided, are so often the beginning of a criminal career. 
At Washington, I spoke of the thief, the most difficult of all crim- 
inals. Now let me speak of the most pitiful. In all of these papers 
I am emphasizing the essential normality of the delinquent. I am 
reiterating this idea, I am insisting upon it, because I feel that 
through it alone can we arrive at a true understanding. I believe 
that the emphasizing of subnormality and mental disease may be 
at least partially responsible for our failures with the criminal. We 
have believed these people to be different from ourselves, and have, 
accordingly, treated them differently. Subnormality and mental 
disease are often present in delinquency, they complicate our prob- 
lem, but they are not the problem itself—nor do they point the way 
to its solution. Subnormality and disease are present in all walks 
of life. Consider just this point. The specialist in mental disease 
gets his results only by discovering the remnants of the normal in 
his patients—the criminologist must get his results in the same way. 
Let us then seek for the normal in delinquency, and let us be en- 
couraged by the finding, as we shall, that the normal really predom- 
inates. 

“The sex problem,” says Maude Royden, “is the problem of 
something noble.” The life urge lies at the root of all that is worth 
while. Creative genius, love and altruism are founded upon the 
sex impulse. Sex, biologically, is synonymous with life. 

But what then is the sex problem? I would put it this way. I 
would say that like all other social problems it is the problem of 
adjusting the primitive instinct, so strong with all, to the social neces- 
sities of the organized group. The instinct is intense, compelling; 
the social necessities are absolute—conflict is therefore inevitable. 
Here is a natural tendency, inseparable from life, and here is a social 
restraint. The one is a part of nature itself, the other is a social 
artificiality. That there is conflict does not mean that either is 
wrong—it means, simply, that there is lack of adjustment. 

The sex call is the strongest of nature’s provisions, so strong that 
society, finding its free indulgence harmful, has had to mobilize 
all its defense against it. Custom and convention, religious precepts 
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and law are all brought in to combat nature. What a formidable 
array! But let us examine it. Let us remember that in custom, con- 
vention, religion and law we have, really, not four defenders of 
society, but only four forms of its one and only defense—public 
opinion. And public opinion, be it remembered, is not, as it is 
supposed to be, the accumulated opinion of all society; it is, prac- 
tically, just the opinion of some little group, of our own little group, 
that which surrounds us most intimately. This whole defense then 
resolves itself ultimately into the group conventions—and this is 
not much of a defense against a force so silently strong as is the 
sex call. Conventions are but “bridges of ice, they are strong only 
so long as a chill is maintained”. In the face of a hot desire, they 
soon go to pieces. No wonder that nature sometimes breaks through. 

Consider the human variations. What will do for the average 
will not do for all. There are individuals whose sex tendencies are 
stronger than the average. In some there is a pure surplus of 
energy, an exaggerated exuberance of the élan vital. In others, the 
sex tendencies, though not. absolutely strong, are practically so 
because of a feebleness and uncertainty in the inhibiting powers. 
But in the great majority of sex offenders it is not the individual at 
all that is at fault—it is the environment. Even in the cases just 
mentioned, this may be so. Exuberance of the life urge will in a 
proper environment be diverted into non-sexual channels; and 
failure in inhibition may be due to faulty training in childhood. 
But, more than this, it is from the environment, as has just been said, 
that we get all our standards of living. We, each of us, live accord- 
ing to the standards of our own little group. Each group, each 
family, has its own code, and these vary from the extreme of frigidity 
to absolute license. There are families where the slightest reference 
to sex brings a mental recoil, and their are others where for a girl 
to have a child by her father is regarded as a sort of comic mishap. 

Consider this possible genesis of a prostitute. Here is a home 
where there is no social instruction, and where, in consequence, the 
weight of the ordinary social restraint is small. The surroundings 
are dull and sordid, and heavy with monotony. Then come desires, 
doomed to remain unsatisfied, thoughts of finery and pleasure, the 
emotional crises of adolescence, a longing for something bright— 
and different. Add, now, the seductions and enticements of pre- 
tended lovers, the awakening of the body, the vistas of promised 
release from so much that is hateful—and then, finally, add ignor- 
ance. 


Should a girl, think you, be able to take her pleasure and then 
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stop at the danger point? Well, such a feat is possible to some, to 
those who have many advantages and diversions, who can turn 
from one pleasure to another; but with the girl we are considering 
this one new experience may be the first and sole joy that has 
offered—and she loves her lover. To love, says Tolstoi, is to desire 
what the beloved desires. It is more than this—it is to want to make 
sacrifice. The boy talks about going through fire and water—the 
girl is ready to do something even more. With the first sex stimula- 
tion, the reason wavers; passion soon takes its place—and the deed 
is done. One step, and one is at the foot of the precipice. 

It may be objected that what I have described is the case of the 
wronged girl, not that of the prostitute. The social conventions, 
however, will provide for this girl’s further degradation. Those 
same sex conventions which have failed to protect her, will now take 
her in hand and force her down. Not strong enough to save her, 
they will still be quite strong enough to ruin her. With disillusion- 
ment comes the sense of sin, of separation, of stigma. The girl now 
feels that she is an outcast, a fallen woman. To get back up the 
precipice is quite another matter from hurtling down. Never again 
does she hope to regain her self respect—how then the respect of 
others? Consider the psychological drag here. In diseases of the 
body, a sense of hopelessness makes recovery difficult—in a spiritual 
disease, it is fatal. 

Consider again the environment. The poor home, with its econo- 
mic limitations, its promiscuity, its clamor and disorder, drives its 
youths to the street as the only place where they can entertain their 
friends, or be entertained. Moral teaching in the homes of the poor 
there may be—more, sometimes, than in homes of the rich, where 
morality is sometimes regarded as “middle class” or “suburban”— 
but what can a poor mother do with her children running wild? 
Then suppose there is no home morality. There are intellectually 
limited and morally distorted parents, even among the poor, and 
when this is the case who is there to save? Precepts may still be 
uttered, but what are precepts in the face of bad practice? 

Freedom is granted to the child just when its sex problem is at its 
height. What will happen when this freedom is attained? Well, if 
all the neighborhood be decent, if all the human contacts that are 
made be pure, then nothing happens. But if, on the other hand, 
there exists in the new environment even one nucleus of sex excite- 
ment, then from this nucleus evil will spread far. G. Stanley Hall 
has told of his experiences in country schools. One he attended 
was sexually abominable, the others were decent. The one school 
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had become diseased through infection from the children of one 
family. 

I have spoken of the group conventions as being our chief guide 
toward the moral life. Let us examine some of these conventions 
and see how real they are. 

What is physical purity? Well, sometimes it is a product of high 
moral ideals. But sometimes, again, it is the result of a deficiency 
in the sex glands. Over-feeding may produce “purity”. As a 
physician, I recall many examples of this, cases of retarded sexual 
development—the dear, pink-cheeked, fat children of the rich. 
Again, physical purity may be the result of lack of stimulation, lack 
of temptation. Let us not be proud if we happen to be pure—let us, 
at the best, just be thankful. Our whole thought in this matter is 
so distorted that our values often get hopelessly mixed. We admire 
and condemn with small reference to the realities. Why is a chaste 
girl who has been violated ranked below an impure girl who has 
not? Why does marriage make all things right? Is it not possible 
to be impure with one’s husband? And consider marriage for 
money. To quote Miss Royden once more, “When a woman sells 
her body for money, do you think that it makes it moral that she 
does it in a church?” Is a girl who is forever pulling down her 
dress necessarily clean in her thoughts? A prude is often a sexual 
pervert. There are some so “pure” that when they discover that the 
flower is the sexual organ of the plant, instead of marveling at the 
beautiful mystery, find the flower to be indecent—especially do they 
forbear any reference to its stamen, and pistils, and ovules. Lewi- 
sohn has spoken of novels that are proper but impure—people, too, 
are like that. -The superhuman demureness of a convent girl may 
cover the wildest of sex imaginations. Let us get our ideas about 
modesty and immodesty right. Adam’s fig leaves were the begin- 
ning of both. Naked he was natural and pure—then he became sex 
conscious and put on clothes. 

Do not let us be obsessed by these conventions. Let us recog- 
nize them for what they really are—useful, some of them, and if 
well founded, even necessary, but, after all, just the result of chance 
evolution and including many developments that are absurd. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not arguing for their abandonment. 
Conventions do for feeble minds what corsets do for feeble bodies. 
My purpose in speaking of them as I do lies in my belief that those 
of us who have any degree of social leadership should know the 
tools we have to work with. We should not be only conventionally 
swayed, we should have, also, an intellectual grasp on the realities 
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of life. I do not believe that otherwise there can be good leader- 
ship. The convention-entramelled social worker is like a scientist 
who foolishly seeks knowledge without first dispossessing his mind 
of superstitution. Those who would teach or would guide must 
know more than those who have but to follow. It is so in science, 
in government, in diplomacy, and it is so in the social field. Those 
of us who have to do with the human mechanism must know all that 
we can of its working. Not otherwise can we hope to repair, or 
improve. 

What shall we do with our prostitutes? There is, unfortunately, 
no royal road for their redemption. The fact is, there are too many 
different kinds of prostitutes to ever permit of simple rules for 
their handling. 

We have, for instance, the normal and the subnormal. Prosti- 
tution has sometimes been treated as though it were a problem of 
subnormality. But subnormality, we know, is a relative thing; it 
depends upon the difficulty of the problem presented quite as much 
as it does upon the individual’s capability. True mental defectives 
there are, and these, not being wise, often get arrested; but all pros- 
titutes are not known to the police. A prostitute may be subnormal, 
she may even be an imbecile, but such are found in all walks of 
life. We arrest a girl for some sex irregularity. We subject her 
to an intelligence test. She is filled with negative emotions, shame 
and fear, or defiance. She fails in her test and we pronounce her 
subnormal. As I have said in one of my books, take the dancing 
debutantes from some ball room floor, and give to them a similar 
test. What do you think you would get? The more vacuous their 
minds, this vacuity exhibiting itself in pretty childish ways, the 
greater their appeal to the protecting sex. Subnormality, mental 
defectiveness, is but one of prostitution’s phases—it does not explain 
it. 

The one fact, prostitution, does not make people alike. You can 
not make rules for their guidance on this basis alone any more than 
you can make rules for the ethical guidance of people having some 
physical characteristic in common. Look over the haul taken in 
some police drag-net. Some there will be who are absolutely un- 
moral. To these girls, the professors of high social ideals are but 
hypocrites, or fools. Then others there are who have all the shame 
we feel should be theirs. And these again subdivide; some cover 
their shame with a cloak of impudence, and others go frankly 
down into the depths of despair and abandonment. One of the 
most dangerous prostitutes I have ever met, a tireless seducer of 
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men, a girl sexually mad, was a college graduate— had worked 
her way through college. Here was a girl who started life with the 
possibilities of a heroine, but she fell, and is still falling. As E. C. 
Lindeman says, “When life becomes a burden to the soul, all values 
disappear.” 

Every gradation of character attribute is to be met with. There 
are as many “types” as there are individuals. Some are bad, through 
and through; others, in spite of their sex offences are high-minded 
and admirable. We find craft and selfishness and we find loyalty, 
generosity, and devotion. This group varies in character make-up 
as does any other group—a church congregation, for instance. It 
is a group of real people looking life squarely in the face, having 
few illusions, but—making many mistakes. 

Let us not hate these people, or despise them—that seems so 
ignorant and conceited in us! Let us not “stone them with stones”. 
Let us not lock up these victims of environment and circumstance, 
and soil them still further. If the fault is in the environment, let us 
try to change that. Let us, for instance, introduce into it a sym- 
pathetic friend—a probation officer, if you please—a friend who, 
having a true social understanding, may really be of aid. 

Christ, in his attitude toward prostitutes, had this idea—and 
Christ, even though society has seldom followed him, is really not a 
bad example. Precepts will not do, scolding will not do. Christ 
never lectured the sinner. Let us follow Christ’s method. He began 
by substituting hope for despair—let us try that. And then let us 
develop for these people some new interests in life, something which 
shall lead away from things sexual. 

But there is another way of saving the prostitute, a far more 
effective way. Here is a social disease, notoriously difficult of cure— 
why not do something for its prevention? We will omit the new 
professional guidance, the service organizations and child clinics, 
and speak only of the general and non-professional means at our 
command. 

Let us go back to the child, to the child seeking information. 
And let us include the boy—for it takes both a boy and a girl to 
make a prostitute. Here is the biggest thing in life coming on— 
and the child is told nothing of it. The very conventions which 
are expected to safeguard the child work against it. Sex must not 
be spoken of. The average mother shrinks from the subject. She 
knows that her child must some day get knowledge, and she hopes 
that this may come decently, but she fears to act as instructor, she 
dreads to anticipate. When the child asks questions, all that it gets 
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is a silencing insult to its egoism—it is told, “Oh, you wouldn’t 
understand.” What is left then? The surreptitious exchange, with 
one’s playmates, of such fragments of sex information as each can 
garner—generally all wrong, and often most harmful. This is the 
preparation one commonly gets for puberty; it is with this misin- 
formation one has to go to face one’s biggest problem in life. Just 
think of the opportunity lost here! Those early questions were 
asked in all innocency, and they could have been answered in the 
same spirit, to the everlasting benefit of the child. 

Then puberty comes—the period of body awakening, of potent 
forces and bewildering impulses, the period of body evolution. 
Curiosity is now at its height but it is no longer innocent. Ques- 
tions are no longer asked of one’s mother, the bits of poisoned in- 
formation the child now possesses effectually prevent this. Sex 
is now conceived of as something shameful—but oh, how fascinat- 
ing! This is the period for the searching of the dictionary for 
“bad words”, the searching of Shakespeare and of the Book of 
Genesis—and then someone: discovers, tucked away in the back of 
the book-case, a copy of the Decameron. - Nor is this sex curiosity 
abnormal; it is as old as man, it started in the Garden of Eden. 
There are no books so thumbed over in our libraries as are those 
which contain sex allusions. As someone has said, the dirtier a 
book is on the inside, the dirtier it commonly becomes on the. out- 
side. 

But this is no way to get sex information. This is an evil thing 
one is getting, it gives one evil thoughts, and with evil thoughts may 
come body experiments and unhappiness. Remember the “medical 
companies” which prey upon parent-abandoned children, the com- 
panies which supply them with lying literature about masturbation 
and night dreams. G. Stanley Hall found one New York broker 
who had three million letters written by youths in response to ad- 
vertisement and solicitation. Such letters are listed and sold to the 
various commercial vampires. Let those parents who think it in- 
delicate to inform their children of sex affairs ponder these things. 
Let them remember that the information they refuse to give, decently 
and tactfully, will surely be supplied, and probably in a tissue of 
lies and indecency. The question to be decided is, not shall a child 
know, or not know, but what shall a child know? 

This matter must be brought into the schools. The mother is 
of course, the logical teacher, but so many mothers do and will ever 
fail that other provision must be made. Each school should have 
a “school-mother”—a friend of refuge for the girls. She need give 
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no formal lectures, or only the most general, but she should func- 
tion as a consultant, as a wise, confidential friend. For the boy, a 
school “big brother” will play the same part. Books on sex will 
not do. Such may be read with profit by parents and teachers, but 
for the child they contain too much detail, too much anatomy, too 
many suggestions. What is needed by the child is commonly very 
little, and this little varies with each individual. 

“Youth is knowing! You can’t teach youth anything!” How 
far this is from the truth! Misinformation is the reverse of knowl- 
edge. These “knowing ones” really know very little. Says J. 
Prentice Murphy, “One looks almost in vain through the histories 
of unmarried mothers for evidences of wholesome and normal sex 
understanding.” 

But more than knowledge is now necessary. In this period of 
puberty and adolescense, guidance must be given, both by the 
home and the community. Parents and the community must both 
make friends with their children, must be interested in their doings. 
Healthy play must be made possible—especially play in the larger 
groups. The sex impulse is indeed an impulse of life, its repression 
is an outrage upon nature, it must find expression; but, after all, 
what it really calls for in youth is just movement, and almost any 
movement will do if only it be interesting and vigorous. A running 
boy does not sin. The athletes in our colleges are the cleanest of our 
boy population. Repression, open censorship of behavior, a puritan 
regime, will have effects quite other than desired. The only censor- 
ship worth while is that which is indirect and certainly it must never 
be advertised. “Passed by the Censor” is a phrase almost sure to 
arouse antagonism—and moreover it stimulates an especial desire 
to know what the censor has cut out. 

What we really need is an improved public taste which shall find 
the suggestive to be as vulgar as the openly lewd. The latter does 
not do much harm—it is already condemned, and it disgusts. Let 
us then create a new convention, a convention which shall condemn 
the making light of sex irregularities. Does this sound impossible? 
The problem of sex taken out of the dark closet and exposed to the 
light, identified in the minds of the children with the greatest of 
all the divine mysteries, identified with one’s own mother, and with 
one’s own entrance into life, would not lend itself easily to obscene 
jest. Obscene? “Obscene” means something “of the mud—muddy”. 
Let us take this thing out of the mud—and wash it. 

I return to my thesis. The sex offense is no monstrous abnor- 
mality, it is the result of a normal impulse let loose. It is but 
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an example of nature breaking through the social restraint. Let us 
appreciate this normality, and then, so enlightened, let us work for 
its better control. It is nature which leads to the sex expression; 
it is society which makes the prostitute. Let society realize its 
responsibility. Youth fired with the strongest of all life’s urges must 
not be abandoned to fight its battles alone. Youth fallen must not 
be despised and spat upon, it must be lifted to its feet. 

Charity toward one’s neighbor is quite as real a commandment 
as are those forbidding fornication and adultery—and quite as so- 
cially important. 


PROBATION FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS: REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE 


Prepared by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court, 
Los Angeles 


With the publication of the Juvenile Court Standards by the 
Children’s Bureau came the question to this committee—how many 
communities have genuine constructive probation service for women 
and girls? What actually is the state of affairs with reference to 
training of probation officers, their personality and effectiveness? 
Are girls’ cases being handled by women? Is probation in the sense 
of the standards being consistently applied in any community, if so, 
in how many? In short the members of this committee wished to 
know the facts with sufficient clearness to evaluate our own work, to 
be enabled to meet those criticisms which arise in our own minds 
and in the popular mind against this new method of social treatment 
of offenders, known as probation. 


Probation is an invention of recent times. This we are likely to 
forget. Our first juvenile court is but twenty-five years old. The 
majority of our larger courts have been organized on their present 
basis with adequate staff only for from five to ten years; for the 
first time in our history last year were the first fundamental steps 
in probation evolved and stated in the Standards. Probation has 
not even been defined. It is beyond the scope of this report to offer 
a definition, but we feel it is essential, in face of the rather wide- 
spread questioning of the efficacy of probation, a question echoed 
by social workers no less than by public opinion and politicians, to 
call attention to the recency of the probation method. As in all 
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human institutions it is likely that sins are being committed in its 
name, and that what is actually being done, or left undone, is not 
probation at all. It may be discovered, as in the moving picture 
industry of Hollywood, that a castle may present a fine front to the 
public but be built of paper, and that only on the side nearest the 
street. 


Our inquiry was designed to be a rough bird’s eye map of the 
field. The method used was the questionnaire. The various states 
were divided into districts. Each member of the committee was 
assigned a certain section and given the responsibility of selecting 
a person qualified to study the local court and probation staff and 
answer the questionnaire. In certain sections no competent outside 
person was available and the questionnaire was answered by officials 
of the court. The work was entirely on a volunteer basis. In a 
surprising number of cases the answers were based on careful study 
and observation. Response to the questionnaire was gratifying; one 
state, Ohio, owing to the tireless effort of Mary McChristie sent in 
reports for 58 counties. The states represented were as follows: 


State No. of Counties State No. of Counties 
Arkansas 2 Alabama 1 
Arizona 2 Oregon 5 
N. Carolina 7 Michigan 20 
S. Carolina 4 Minnesota 5 
Connecticut 1 Missouri 9 
Florida 2 New York 16 
Towa 5 Pennsylvania 5 
S. Dakota 3 California 8 
West Virginia 4 Vermont i 
Wisconsin 6 Washington 3 
Texas 1 Ohio 58 


A total of 168 courts responded. While we regret the absence of 
certain important courts, it is obvious that the returns represent the 
country at large, since the response proportionately in the east, 
south, west and middle west has been approximately the same. 
Approximately one-third of the replies were based on first hand 
knowledge by competent trained observers. 





I. DATA 
1. Appointment: 


How is the probation staff appointed? 


By the judge of the juvenile or probate court in 135 cases 
By four or more district (state or county) judges 7 
By county commissioners or supervisors 7 
By mayor 2 
By city council 1 
By board of education 1 
By probation committee 7 
By child welfare commission 3 
By the governor 1 
By the board of directors of 

Bureau of Family Service 1 
By the sheriff 1 


Total 168 cases 
Of these 21 are employed under Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions. 
2. Qualifications 


(a) Has the court an age-qualification for probation officers; 
if so what? 


4 courts specify that the P. 
1 court specifies that the P. 
2 courts specify that the P. 
1 court specifies that the P. 


. must be over 21 
. must be between 21 and 35 
. must be between 25 and 45 
. must be over 22 


1 court specifies that the P. 
2 courts specify that the P. 
1 court specifies that the P. 


. must be between 25 and 60 
. must be under 50 
. must be of mature age. 


O 
O 
O 
0. 
2 courts specify that the P. O. must be between 25 and 40 
0 
O 
O 


On the whole it may be recognized that the tendency is to employ 
workers in the vigor of early middle-age, although senility is written 
between the lines of more than one report. 


(b) Does the court hold to the minimum educational qualifi- 
cations as presented in the report on the Juvenile Court 
Standards? 

27 courts maintain that they do. 

The qualifications of the standards are modest enough when it 
is remembered that these workers must deal with the most baffling 
problems of human behavior. The standards hold that a probation 
officer should possess: “Preferably graduation from college or 
its equivalent, or from a school of social work. Experience: at 
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least one year in case work under supervision.” When our returns 
are analyzed it is found that only 16 courts state specifically that 

- college graduates are preferred. Only 34 hold that graduation from 
high school is essential. 

As to experience there is doubtless some confusion in mind. 53 
maintain that at least one year’s experience is demanded, but it is 
evident that case-work experience, under supervision of the kind 
set forth in the Standards is present in only 13 of the courts studied. 
In but two instances is the entire probation staff up to the require- 
ments of the Standards; these are the adult Women’s Court and the 
Juvenile Court of Detroit. 


(c) Good personality, character, tact, resourcefulness and sym- 

pathy. 

In this matter the reports are almost unanimous. They demand 
good personality. “Personality is the primary consideration”, writes 
one. 68 replies place special emphasis on the need for tact, or for 
a desirable personality, generally. A judge who answers the ques- 
tionnaire himself remarks sadly that the probation officer “is a good 
but tactless woman”. Common sense and personal efficiency are 
frequently mentioned. One chief probation officer writes of himself: 
“I have had eight years experience and am 79 years old and I’m 
in good health—body and soul.” 

The questionnaire brought out two facts clearly: (1) that person- 
ality is everywhere regarded as the highest single attribute of the 
probation officer. (2) that there is as yet no standard of agreement 
as to what the desirable personality shall be. 


(d) If below standard in qualifications—why? 

38 courts state with frank candor that they are below standard. 

11 write emphatically “We are not below”, whereas in spite of 
these affirmations there is a failure to meet the educational and case 
work requirements. Internal circumstantial evidence would suggest 
that they are unaware of the publication known as the Juvenile Court 
Standards. In 15 courts the chief probation officer and a majority 
of the assistants fulfill all the requirements, and as we have stated 
the two courts of Detroit regard every member of the staff as thor- 
oughly qualified. 


The reasons given for failure to meet the standards are of great 
interest. 


Why below Standard: 
Difficult to get right people to take Civil Service examination. 
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Laws inadequate. 

Matter of salary. 

Red Cross secretary acts. Employees qualified workers—court seems 
to have nothing to do with it. 

County has failed to recognize importance. 

Attitude of County Board. 

Selection made on merit. Best available. 

At mercy of County Commissioners. 

Trained workers not available. Court is unaware of standards. 

Law requires probation officer to be an elector of county. It is difficult 
to fill the position. 

No supervision. 

Judge not up to date. 

Experience and training recognized as desirable, but office of probation 
officer little appreciated. No example of good social work. 

No especial qualifications are required. 

Fixed by law that sheriff must serve. We don’t know. 

Politics. 

Probation officers generally go with the changing of judges. 

Efficiency is all that is required. 

Three very frankly state “It is a matter of finances.” 


The most humanly appealing answer comes from Hibbing, St. 
Louis County: “Our situation.” What untold pathos and drama 
there is in this simple phrase, applicable, alas, to so many communi- 
ties; consolation may rest in the reflection that they are far from 
being unique in their “situation.” 


3. Salaries: 
(a) Give salaries paid probation officers. 


14 courts report no staff. 
20 courts have a wholly volunteer staff. 
8 probation officers are paid by the day, at the rate of $2.50 to $5 per day. 
6 receive $20 per month. 
7 ” $25 ” ” 
Lote iL with the statement “We raise the salary as fast 
as we can.” 
9 receive $75 per month. 
30 ”  $125-—«sper month. 
6 ” $2000 per year. 
ll ” $2500 per year. 
The highest salary paid is $3750.00 per year. 


It is a matter of great difficulty to present an average estimate. 
Any cross-section picture is misleading. We are able to draw the 
conclusion that probation work in rural communities and small 
towns is seriously underpaid. And in most larger communities it 
is adequately paid. 
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(b) State how these compare with salaries paid workers in 
other fields of social service in the community. 

10 report that they compare very unfavorably. 

12 report that they compare favorably. 


In 7 communities probation work is said to be better paid than any other 
kinds of social service. 

30 courts report it is about equal. 

In a few instances it is stated: “There is not much else found to compare 
it with.” 

12 report there is no social work done in their communities. 


(c) How are increases based? 
1 reports: “There has never been anything of this kind.” 
Another, “No increase as yet.” 
Again, “No increase in 14 years. 
4 state they have no system. 
20 in addition report no increase. 
21 report regular increases under Civil Service regulations. 
In 13 cases increase is based on the judge’s opinion of ability. 
Length of service brings increase in 8 cases. 
Merit and quality of work—5 
Quantity of work—3 
Other reasons for increase or failure to increase are: 
Set by legislature, 
Based on population, 
On taxation, 
Ordinance of Board of Supervisors. 
At the mercy of the County Commissioners. 


In many reports there is an air of utter hopelessness. In one 
community of 15,000 people the probation officer handles all the 
court work, is the attendance officer, and police matron. She re- 
ceives $900 per year and has served six years. The situation again 
is typical. 

4. Burden: 

(a) Number of active cases handled by each officer. 

In this matter as in salaries there is wide divergence. Frequently 
salary is in inverse ratio to cases. In one case 800 active cases and 
675 informal matters were handled by one chief probation officer 
and one assistant, receiving respectively $1200 and $900 per year. 
Other courts where the number of active cases exceeds the ability 
of any individual to do constructive work report: 

600 to 1 officer 
400 to 1 officer 
350 to 1 officer 


250 to 1 officer (eleven courts) 
200 to 1 officer (eight courts) 
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In large city courts where the work is highly organized and the 
intake large there have been a few gratifying attempts to reduce the 
case load to something compatible with efficiency. For example 
four courts report a maximum of fifty per officer, the figure which is 
in accord with the Standards. In general the average case burden 


seems to fall between 75 and 200; approximately 60% of the courts 
are within these figures. 


(b) Number of off-calendar cases. 


There was no satisfactory response to this question. Evidently 


no statistical account is kept, or the concept of “off calendar” is a 
vague one. 


(c) Number of unofficial cases. 


Here too the response was unsatisfactory. Broadly speaking it 
was found that there is a tendency to merge active and unofficial 
cases in one lump burden. About one-third of the courts report 
probation officers who are required, or permitted to handle unoffi- 
cial cases. These range from four per month to 200 per month. 
The vagueness with which these off-calendar and unofficial cases 
are reported leads one to come to the conclusion that methods of 
inaccuracy prevail in keeping the records and possibly in the work 
itself. It is highly doubtful if the system of unofficial and informal 


cases is beneficial to probation. It constitutes a greater burden 
and leaves more doors upon to inefficiency. 


(d) Number of preliminary investigations. 

Practically all courts report that the officer handling the case 
makes the preliminary investigation. The context would show that 
in very few courts are investigations made before the filing of 
petitions. Evidently the term “preliminary investigation” was taken 
to mean—before the hearing; eight courts have special investigators 
who value case studies before the filing of petitions. These workers 
are sometimes called case-writers. They do no probation work and 
handle approximately 75 new cases per month. They prepare the 
necessary study of all filed cases before the hearing. The court of 
San Francisco has elaborated this plan. Their probation officers 
then are left free to do probation work. 


5. Volunteer Service: 


(a) To what extent is volunteer service used? 


14 courts report no staff. 
20 courts have a wholly volunteer staff. 
28 courts report they use none. 
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There is limited use of volunteers in 15 courts. 

13 use the trained, paid workers of other social agencies as full time 
volunteers to the court, under the direct supervision of the judge. 

7 others use trained volunteers under competent departmental supervision. 


Courts relying on the services of boards of county welfare or 
members of probation committees speak highly of volunteer service 
of individual members, especially in rural communities. 9 courts 
mention this source of help. Other uses of volunteers are in family 
relief work, Big Brothers and Big Sisters who act as probation 
officers. 

The two extremes with which volunteers are regarded in various 
localities are illustrated by the answers: 

1. Volunteers are useful to report cases. 

2. We use volunteers when people find something that needs 
attention. 


(b) To whom are volunteers responsible? 


All agree that the use of volunteers is inadvisable, or even danger- 
ous, without responsible supervision. In the 20 courts where the 
volunteers are from social agencies who pay them salaries but offer 
their services without expense to the court there is a double check 
or supervision, that of the social agency and that of the judge or 
probation officer. In the courts where volunteers in the strict sense— 
non-professional, non-paid workers—are found over half report di- 
rectly to the judge. Some of the returns indicate that volunteer 
service is without value unless it is preceded by education, training 
and experience and given careful genuine case-supervision after- 
ward. 


II. PROCEDURE 
1. Assignment of Cases. 


(a) Are girls’ and women’s cases always assigned to women 
officers? 

The answer is affirmative in 62 reports. 

The answer is negative in 38 reports. 

Usually, in 21 reports. 

“Not necessarily” in 5 reports. 

“All those not handled directly by the judge himself” in 1 court. 

All under 18 in 2 courts. 

In one court a woman volunteer accompanies the man as chaperon. 


To many who regard probation for women and girls a stand- 
ardized activity it comes with a shock of surprise to realize that out 
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of 168 courts, only 62 use women exclusively in dealing with their 
girls and women probationers. 


(b) Are cases distributed by district? 
Yes, in 19 courts. No, in majority. 


(c) Are cases distributed by types? 

11 courts assign cases by consideration of types. 

2 have special probation officers. 

1 has a special worker for “drug and pervert cases”. 


We may conclude that assignments by district or type are not 
largely made in the small towns or rural communities. 


2. Preliminary Investigations. 
(a) By whom made? 


By the probation officer in 109 cases 
” trained case-workers | e 
"we Ss. P.. CC. ae Pre 
” Girls’ Protective Bureau ” oOo” 
county welfare workers ” 3 ‘a 
police women P. ? 
” sheriff ” l ” 
” volunteers ee | | y 


(b) Does this include the study of family history, physical, 

mental, school and church background? 

Here, once more, the reader of the questionnaires is in doubt. 
The affirmative answers when one reflects on the tremendous diffi- 
culties involved even in our most specialized courts in getting a 
comprehensive study made, are not convincing. 


46 courts maintain unequivocally that such information is collected dur- 
ing the preliminary investigation. 

“It may be.” (The answer in this case may be the more truthful.) 

“Seldom, if ever,” is another answer that strikes a frank note. 

“To a limited degree” is another one. 


The answer “In the majority of cases such information is always 
known to the officer” is a stupendous bit of omniscience for which 
we can only offer a sign of wonder. The answer is similar in sub- 
stance to the mother in court who maintains she knows every thought 
in her daughter’s head. The facts are probably that approximately 
not more than twenty courts in the United States are sufficiently 
developed to have means of obtaining a case-study during the pre- 
liminary investigation. 
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3. Plan. 
(a) Js a definite plan recorded by the probation officer? 


The Standards expect the result of social diagnosis to be the 
outline of a constructive method of treatment. 


53 courts maintain that they proceed to state such a plan in writing 
before they attempt treatment. 


35 state they have no plan. 


The remainder fail to answer the question, or they consider it vague or 
they answer “sometimes.” 


(b) How is this plan checked up? 


Of the 53 courts answering that they have plans, only 8 state 
that their plan is reviewed in staff conferences held weekly, or bi- 
monthly, at which time details of supervision are submitted in writ- 
ing, full discussion follows, and the course of treatment is modified, 
or developed to meet existing conditions. Detroit, Seattle and Los 
Angeles are examples of a responsible method of recorded treatment 
and plan-checking. Other methods are: 


At the time of court hearing—9 
By the chief probation officer—16 
By the judge—8 

By oral reports—7 

In open court 

By home visits 


In the presence of the probationer! 

By results! 

Cases are considered by the Probation Committee 
By Juvenile Court law! 

By the prosecuting attorney monthly. 

Do the best you can! 


(c) How are court instructions given to the probation officer? 


The usual practice is verbally at the time of hearing; or it is 
done informally. The 8 courts which maintain the recorded confer- 
ence method do it in writing, as part of the case-history. 


(d) How checked up? 
Same as above. 


4. Probation Period. 
(a) Has the court a minimum probation period—if so what? 


No period is set in 67 cases; 
Until maturity—1 
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3 years—1l 
2 years—3 
18 months—5 
1 year—11 
6 months—13 
3 months—2 


(b) How is the length of probation determined in each case? 


Circumstances and conduct—3 
By conferences—8 

By the judge—60 

No rule—11 

By progress made—7 
Seriousness of the case—3 


Others answers are: by the offense and character of the child; from the 
date of trial; offense and conduct; crime committed; until further order; 
offense and situation; behavior; conduct and industry; based on the record; 
discretion of the officer; our judgment; response of the child; conduct and 
home conditions; family background and individual temperament; automatically 
released at 17; until discharged; circumstances; no fixed policy. 


5. Reporting. 


(a) Are probationers required to report at regular intervals? 


In 83 cases yes. 

No fixed policy—15 
Other responses vague 
No, 6. 


(b) Where? 


Where reporting is required there is almost general use of the 
probation office or court house. For girl probationers this method 
has its special dangers. 


(c) Under what conditions is reporting done? 


Majority of probationers come at same time 
After work and after school 

No system 

Not in police headquarters 

In home of probation officer—20 
Designated places 

Weekly in crowded rooms in probation officers’ offices 
In home or school—4 

In person or letter 

Privately in a friendly constructive spirit 
As mentioned ‘in warrant! 

In schools and settlements 

Privately as possible—4 





Various places 

Privately in pleasant surroundings 

Detention home after school or Saturday 

In the Court House under best possible conditions 

At Girls’ Protective Association 

By mail 

Police station 

Detention Home—5 

In Los Angeles girls do no reporting to the probation officer. 

In Detroit only in special cases; special hours arranged for each case. 


Home Visits. 

(a) How often are home visits required? 
No policy—24 

Not required—59 

Quarterly—3 

Occasionally—10 

Monthly—35 

Every two weeks—4 

Weekly—3 

When possible—1 

“As often as an overworked officer can get there,” are other responses. 


(b) How often are home visits actually made? 


In perhaps 12 courts regular visits are made more frequently than once a 


month. 


Others report: emergency only; unable to say; depends on case; accord- 


ing to necessity; discretion, or initiative of probation officer; when I can 
reach the parents. 


7. 


Consideration of Special Requirements. 
(a) Are interpreters used? 
38 courts use regularly. 


(b) Are racial differences considered? 
In 52 courts due consideration is given to race. One report states 


‘this operates against rather than for the probationer; ambiguous 


in another. 


In 45 courts, yes, regularly 
13 state they are not needed 
1 regularly uses them for second offenders. 


(d) Are religious preferences observed? 
Over 65% of the courts observe religious preferences of their 


wards. 
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8. Family Rehabilitation. 
(a) Is re-constructive work with the family undertaken when 
necessary? 
108 courts state they undertake this work when necessary. One 
court states the law permits advice only. 


(b) By the Probation Officer? 
Approximately two-thirds, yes. 


(c) In co-operation with other social agencies? 
54 use other agencies. 


(d) How is co-operation maintained? 

Frequent conferences—26 

4 state it is not maintained. 

Other answers are: question vague; practically none; probation officer 
keeps control; case-committee meetings; by contact; by mutual confidence; 
by the probation officer if at all; by interested people; by hard work; Proba- 
tion Committee and Welfare Commission working together; transferred to 
other agencies—10; common-sense and give and take policy; representatives 
of religious denominations attached to courts; we help each other to the 
highest point; through investigation; judge out of sympathy with social 
agencies; through Bureau of Confidential Exchange, Social Workers’ Club; 


Council of Agencies; in the usual way! No plan; monthly meeting of all 
workers; none exists—3. 


9. School. 
(a) Are special school reports for each probationer required? 
Yes—56 


In truancy cases only—23 


(b) Js close co-operation maintained between the teacher and 
pupil, probationer and probation officer? 

Yes—35 

“If possible’—5 

“Very doubtful”—5 


(c) What help does the probation officer secure from the visit- 
ing teacher? 
It is significant to note that wherever the visiting teacher is found 


she is described as “very helpful”; “results excellent”; “used to 
fullest extent”. 


(d) Does the probation officer assist and guide the probationers 
of working age in the choice of a vocation? 
Yes in 24 cases. 
10. Employment. 





(a) Are employers always informed of the probationer’s 
delinquency? 


Yes—27 


The majority feel that it is unwise to inform the employer unless 
he is an unusual type of person; some inform him only on com- 
plaint; others only when his interest is jeopardized. 


(b) How is co-operation between the employer and probation 
officer maintained? 


Three courts report the conference method. 

Others mention: telephone; personal calls; keeping in touch; mutual 
confidence; mutual interest; friendly visiting; make an employer in a sense 
a voluntary probation officer. In one case the probation officer reports that 
she has taught sewing and embroidery, so that she feels more competent to 
bring about vocational adjustments. 


11. Recreation. 


(a) Does the probation officer plan for the spare time and 
recreation of probationers? 


27 make definite, specific provision for the leisure hours of 
their probationers. 


(b) How? 
By co-operation with recreation and social agencies. 


In many communities recreational resources are limited to public 
amusements. 


III. RURAL DISTRICTS 


(a) Inrural districts is the probation work combined with other 
types of social work? 


(b) If so what form of combination? 
(c) What other offices are held by the probation officer? 


The probation officer combines probation work with the follow- 
ing services, or positions: 


Outdoor relief 

Mothers’ Pensions 

Superintendent, Home Field Agents 
Jail warden—1 

Police matron—1l 

Police woman—3 

Humane officer—8 

Deputy sheriff—7 

Attendance officer—18 





Secretary, Red Cross—5 

Associated Charities—3 

Member of school board—1 

Parole Officer—1 

Secretary Welfare Organization—4 

Y. W. C. A. Secretary—1 

Girl Reserves 

Superintendent of Education 

Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of I. O. O. F. 


IV. SUPERVISION 


State Supervision. 
(a) Is there state supervision? 


No, in the majority of cases. 
42 courts have state supervision. 


(b) If so, how maintained? 
By visits, correspondence and bulletins. * 


(c) What is its value to the probation officer? 


10 state it is of great value 
ll ” 9 99) (99 no ” 


3 7” ”” ” not much value 


Those who find it valuable, find that it gives information, assists 
with special cases, and aids in forming and maintaining standards. 


(d) What is its value to the court? 
Value is stressed in reports from the best organized courts. An 


undercurrent of hopelessness is seen in the answer: “I should like 


to know. Let the court answer 


2. 


7? 
” 


Court Supervision: 
(a) Is there a supervisor of case work? 


15 courts report a supervisor of case work. 


(b) If not how is supervision maintained? 


Usually by the probation officer. 
By the State Board of Charities in 8 cases. 
By The Superintendent of Public Welfare in 11 cases. 


2 Indiana was not included in this study because of illness of the Committee 


member covering that district. Indiana has an excellent system of state supervision, 
and publishes a monthly bulletin, edited by Carina C. Warrington, State Probation 
Officer, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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V. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


(a) What other agencies are available to the probation officer? 

(b) What church facilities, institutional and otherwise? 

(c) Relief agencies for housing and clothing? 

(d) Health facilities? 

(e) Facilities for mental care? 

(f) Facilities for recreation, vocational guidance and com- 

panionship? 

Summing up the answers we find apparently in 43 communities 
that resources are present in organized form, and are fully used. 

In 19 communities the facilities are present but are not used by 
the court to full capacity. 


60 communities may be described as possessing average social 
resources. 
In 21 there are “very few,” and in 13 “none” present. One 


writer listed the woman’s cell in the city jail as a community re- 
source! 


(g) What means has the probation officer of having the case 
studied or of knowing the individual’s personal needs? 
Answers to this question reveal the degree of development of 
probation more than anything else. The goal of probation is growth 
of personality; the tool of a successful adjustment is knowledge of 
the individual’s personal needs. 

Means employed by the probation officer to this end range in 
value from the Child Guidance Clinic, the various court laboratories, 
where the child is carefully studied by experts (approximately 30 
courts report expert clinical resources) to reliance on “our judg- 
ment”, “talking with those who know the facts”, “personal observa- 
tion” or the statement, “we determine this ourselves”. Charleston, 
South Carolina, makes the interesting observation: The child is re- 
garded as the key to a larger group. The family is the main problem. 
In the child welfare department no distinction is made between cases 
referred by court, school, parents, or police, hospitals and citizens. 

The success of probation depends on the larger social relation- 
ships established. Surely the note sounded in the paragraph above 
is a challenge to all workers with delinquent individuals. 


In Conclusion. 


It is evident that the map of probation shows an uneven country, 
with hills, valleys and unexplored territory. That there are gaps, 
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that most of our land is pioneering, that the great discoveries and 
colonizations are for the future, few will deny. Over the mountains 
we journey to the place few have reached, but which many glimpse— 
the land called “Understanding the Human Child”. 


COMMITTEE ON PROBATION WORK WITH WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Claire M. Sanders, Chief Probation Officer for Girls, Juvenile Court, 
Detroit, Chairman. 

Mary M. Bartelme, Judge, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 

Jessie F. Binford, Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago. 

Dr. Augusta F, Bronner, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 

Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 

Mrs. Martha P. Falconer, American Social Hygiene Association, New 
York City. 

Louise deb Fitzsimmons, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Charleston, 
SG. 


Mrs. W. P. McDermott, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Little 
Rock. 


Mrs. Mortimer Menken, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York. 
Margaret Steel Moss, Bureau of Children, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Alice C. Smith, Probation Officer, Women’s Court, New York. 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles. 


Mrs. H. O. Wittpenn, Assistant Chief Probation Officer, Hudson County, 
Hoboken. 


Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Psychologist, Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis. 


PROBATION FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


SaBINA MarsHALL, Executive Secretary, Women’s Protective 
Association, Cleveland 


It is with great pleasure that I think of this section of the con- 
ference, the section on women and girls, for in this field great prog- 
ress has been made during the last few years. At one time probation 
was for men alone for they were considered stronger characters, 
capable of reformation but women were either bad or good. It 
seemed useless to waste time and money on a so called bad woman 
because she would be too weak to change. In just a few years a new 
philosophy with a deeper and better understanding of the problems 
involved has been brought about and probation has changed from 
a perfunctory system of reporting to a study of the individual 
morally, mentally, and socially, a study of endowments as well as 
frailties, with belief in an individual’s right to his own mode of liv- 
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ing if it is within the range of honesty and decency. More intensive 
work as a whole has been done of late with women and girls on pro- 
bation than with men because as a rule more complete investiga- 
tions have been made, a closer tie-up with family relationships, and 
closer supervision has been possible. Due to the difference in sex 
standards, of liberty and right living, and the greater protection 
which women as a rule have through custom and home life, the 
unprotected girl is a community problem. 

Only a short time ago a public official remarked “young men 
succeed better on probation than girls”. He referred to a 19 year 
eld boy who had stolen, was placed on probation, reported regularly, 
was clean and kempt and never out of work for long periods. He 
did not steal and was not arrested again during the year. During 
this time however he was immoral on a number of occasions. His 
accomplice at the time of his arrest for stealing was an 18 year old 
girl. She was placed on probation. They had been living togther 
illegally. She was of age, disobedient and refused to live at home 
with her family. Occasionally she continued her immoral life. 
Two instances were known. She was rearrested for breaking her 
probation and then sent to the reformatory on the previous charge. 
Different standards of conduct apply for women and the woman is 
benefiting thereby. For years we worked in the dark, first being 
more or less satisfied with mere intention, later with slight investiga- 
tion and physical examinations; but now in a modern probation 
department we have a psychiatric examination as well as a medical 
and social diagnosis. Through such procedure, in a few years we 
have learned more about human beings, their reactions and the 
emotional life guiding their actions than was learned in years of 
unstandarized work. It is difficult to reduce social work to standards, 
to a science, but we are learning that it can be done. The National 
Probation Association is doing splendid work in this connection. 

The section on women and girls of this conference has furthered 
the standardization of probation work for women and girls, by 
classifying certain common problems and policies of investigation 
and treatment. This leaves the probation officer as great a latitude 
as formerly in dealing with her clients but will give a basis for her 
work. With such standardization, observation of failures and suc- 
cesses and responsibility for them becomes more keen. The obtain- 
ing of data regarding treatment, methods and case-study findings 
becomes more obviously necessary. 

It has been found that the great percentage of arrests among 
women and girls are due to emotional and sex matters, such as 
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stealing and immorality. Seldom are there charges of destroying 
property or larger crimes. The unprotected girl and the girl with 
a low mentality figure mostly in our police court work. The average 
intelligence quotient is 73. With such a mentality, unfavorable 
living conditions, and lack of training, it is not surprising that such 
girls drift into immoral habits. Intensive probation work and scien- 
tific research are however expensive and just as public opinion is 
not wholly aware of the need for preventive medicine, so it is even 
less open to the need for prevention of delinquency and crime. 

The question of the feeble-minded as institutional problems, 
unequal to the demands of the community, has annoyed probation 
officers for a long time because of the inadequacy of the institutions 
in meeting the situation. While we have been demanding more 
room, however, we have learned through experiment that many girls 
below normal should remain in the community under guidance. 
In our protective field we constantly have hundreds of girls who 
test below normal but who are making good in the community be- 
cause we have adjusted the home or living conditions. Suitable 
work according to ability has been found and recreation according 
to the needs. The imbecile class of course we meet in our daily 
routine but institutional life seems to be the only solution there. 

The complaint heard from many probation officers is that in 
many cases the girl can not return to her own home, or has no home, 
and yet needs home life. The same problem is met in protective 
cases. The Women’s Protective Association of Cleveland has for 
three years had a home under its care and direction which operates 
much like the Y. W. C. A., but girls needing the home are admitted 
without the same strictness as to moral behavior. Each girl is 
studied before she is sent to Prospect Club; she goes to work daily 
and has only the restrictions of a well regulated home. She choses 
her own companions and feels free to ask both sexes to the house. 
She plans her own amusements and gives her own parties if she 
desires. Certain recreations are also planned by the girls as a 
group. House meetings are held and although they are very simple 
affairs it is marvelous to see the girls respond to responsibility who 
have never been singled out for this before in their lives except to 
wash dishes or mind children. The other day a woman physician 
who called at the house stated that she thought Prospect Club gave 
the girls what they most needed—a background. They had the 
family life, a home to which to invite friends, a foster mother to 
meet these friends, and a mother in every sense of the word to up- 
hold ideals of right living. We have known girls who have been 
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lonesome with no incentive for or with little pride in learning a real 
job. Analysis of the situation in such cases too frequently has re- 
vealed no background, separation from families through some early 
delinquency or misunderstanding. Every city needs a Prospect 
Club. We are particularly proud of ours at present because we 
have moved into a new home which is attractive, artistic—a real 
home. The Smith College Club redecorated it when we moved and 
painted all the furniture in pretty colors. This contact with other 
girls was excellent for Prospect Club. It did our girls good to see 
girls with education do hard manual work, for respect for work 
is one of the things we try to cultivate. 

The psychopathic girl is least understood by probation officers 
and protective workers, yet is the girl in greatest need of help. Our 
old probation methods seldom helped the psychopathic girl, for 
they were too stereotyped in approach. Our psychologist is special- 
izing in the study of psychopathic girls, some pre-delinquent, others 
delinquent. So far we have not counted on much success, but feel 
encouraged that we are on the right track and trust that our experi- 
ments will be an aid in solving some of the problems which confront 
the court. For example, a 19 year old girl was referred to us for 
money trouble. On investigation we learned that she had been a 
school teacher, her parents were dead and she had lived with two 
maiden aunts of refinement and education. A series of difficulties 
developed. Charge accounts all over the city and in other cities 
turned up as did bogus checks without funds in the banks, and one 
forgery. Confronted with these facts and with the apparent lack 
of realization on the part of the girl of the seriousness of her con- 
duct, we had her arrested and sent to the criminal court. The pro- 
bation officer became interested in her case. She was placed on 
probation and referred back to the Women’s Protective Association. 
Very close supervision has been given her, and employment found 
for her. Although she has not reacted normally to her obligations, 
it is the first eight months for three years during which she has not 
been in all sorts of difficulties. In every conversation the fact was 
impressed upon her that she had no funds (her vivid imagination 
had seemed to allow her to believe funds were available). An 
experiment was tried of a conference of workers, such as has been 
tried in mental hospitals, at which she appeared and talked about 
her own case. This seemed to make some impression upon her. 
She has continued to be untruthful. At her second consultation 
with our psychologist and several social workers her habit of lying 
was emphasized, and it is to be hoped that in this way normal reac- 
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tions will in time eliminate some of her behavior problems. She 
cares little for men so we have few of the usual problems, but she 
is very apt to have crushes on other women though she has no 
degenerate habits. The probation officer has requested us to continue 
our treatment as an experiment for he feels that for this type of 
girl a reformatory can do little except keep her out of the com- 
munity for a year only to make adjustment then more difficult. 

In this section on probation work with women and girls, I trust 
that the study will continue beyond the “Standards” and that a sum 
total of knowledge may be compiled of the experiments that are 
being made, especially with the psychopathic girl who has a normal 
mentality and possibilities as a community asset. 


THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT: ITS RELATION TO THE 
WORK OF VISITING TEACHERS AND THE WOMEN’S 
DIVISION OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Eva M. Forncrook, Director of the Women’s Division, Probation 
Department, Recorder’s Court, Detroit 


Social service in its application to behavior problems is in its 
infancy. The work of all social service agencies has been made 
possible only by the long and hard fight for them on the part of 
small groups socially-minded in advance of the general community 
which even now is prejudiced and punitive in attitude. 

Each social service agency has a heritage of misunderstanding 
and even antipathy, and each is surrounded by an atmosphere quite 
generally opposed to the program which it offers. The punitive feel- 
ing of the community has been directed least strongly against the 
juvenile, for, because of his youth, he is considered to have less 
responsibility. It was therefore possible to socialize the law deal- 
ing with juvenile offenses. Juvenile probation accordingly has had 
a longer service, has developed more rapidly and has had more free- 
dom in treating behavior problems from a purely social view-point. 
The adult offender does not fare so well in the community estimation 
and hence progress is very slow, for his treatment necessitates com- 
pliance with a more exacting law placing emphasis upon legal tech- 
nicalities often at variance with treatment from a social view-point. 
For example, the feeble-minded juvenile may be handled by the 
juvenile court in a purely social, non-punitive way and his transfer 
to a school for the feeble-minded may be immediate, but in the 
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adult court the feeble-minded boy of seventeen will have to go 
through the complex system of the court, examination and trial, 
before any attention may be given to his state of feeble-mindedness 
and then more legal machinery and a transfer to another court is 
involved. 

Each agency has a difficult problem in adjusting its program 
between what is ideal and what is practical, for always we must bear 
in mind the community. Even the visiting teachers have the same 
difficulty in fitting their program into an educational scheme which 
is academic. Educators will consider much of their program as 
outside the function of education. 

In the colleges and the universities emphasis upon the accumula- 
tion of knowledge becomes so great that personality difficulties and 
personality development receive little attention. The disfavor with 
which college faculties look upon practical courses in sociology, 
as beneath the dignity of higher learning, is an expression of the 
general disdain felt in academic centers for social service. There is 
a tendency on a campus to divide girls into two groups, delinquent 
girls and college girls, with no conception that the groups are over- 
lapping. It will be seldom that a dean of women will be found so 
socially-minded that she will help a probation department, as a dean 
has recently done, in carrying out an educational program by recom- 
mending a girl’s admission to the university and undertaking to 
guide her during her university residence. 

We are not always so fortunate. For example, a juvenile court 
girl was placed in the care of a mature teacher who was told the 
girl’s story and asked to help in her readjustment. The teacher, 
however, resented the girl’s presence and a transfer was necessary. 
The next teacher chosen was a young one, who was expected to be 
more sympathetic, but she was too interested and told all the other 
teachers the story and the girl became the object of an excited, un- 
healthy attention. An adult girl who had been out of school a num- 
ber of years, who had had no special training for anything and was 
earning her living as a chorus girl in a cheap dance hall, was influ- 
enced to consult a supervisor regarding special classes. This con- 
ference was a very happy one and she was sent to a special teacher 
to make application. Here, in a very impersonal manner, rather 
complex application blanks were given her. The girl became con- 
fused, wept and said to her probation officer, “You are only trying 
to humiliate me by showing what I can’t do. It’s as foolish for you 
to try to make a student out of me as it would be for me to try to 
make a ballet dancer out of you”, and the probation officer, who 
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had no qualification for ballet dancing, decided that the girl was 
right. 

We realize that the fault is somewhat with the system which is 
not sufficiently flexible to meet an individual need, but the greatest 
difficulty is met in the attitude of educators toward individuals who 
have not adjusted themselves properly to the system in the past, 
and whose program will require attention to personality factors. 
This makes education as a part of the probation plan almost always 
impractical. Dr. Bernard Glueck’ in discussing this new pro- 
gram says, “The visiting teacher, because of her exceptionally ad- 
vantageous position of being engaged in a task which is admittedly 
an enrichment and enlargement of her former task as teacher, 
should take full advantage of her opportunity to carry over to 
the educator the lessons she learns from the social and medical 
management of problems which arise in the classroom. To my 
mind, an earnest and intelligent exploitation of this opportunity 
carries a very great promise of a solution of the problem of educa- 
tion. Intelligently pursued, the enterprise of the visiting teacher 
in time is bound not only to affect educational procedure in a very 
constructive manner, but, what is more important still, through 
bringing into the classroom the spirit and method of social service, 
she will help to keep alive those interests which are so vital for the 
human side of education.” 


The probation department expects much from the visiting teach- 
ers in their preventive program, which is rich in the best that social 
science offers, but we hope that they will also be able to arouse an 
interest in the human side of education. 


The women’s division of police enters into an organization 
which is a prosecuting agency. The test of the women’s division 
will be whether it can keep a social view-point in an atmosphere 
which tends on the whole to be punitive. 

The most essential thing in the work of all these agencies is a 
common spirit. Regardless of how we work or where we work, we 
should be parts of the same program actuated by a common motive. 
The program of the visiting teachers is very similar to that of the 
probation department, and has as its common purpose the study of 
personality problems and an attempt at their solution. The police 
division, regardless of its classification as a preventive and protec- 
tive agency in the community, will always have, as social workers, 
an attitude of helpfulness toward the individual offender, and we 
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expect from them at the time of the arrest a conception of the arrest 
as the first step in a social program for the readjustment of the 
individual. 

The probation department considers itself a social service bureau 
serving the court. Its staff is appointed by the judges, who are its 
board of directors. This fact is significant in any study of the 
history of probation service, or in a forecasting of its future de- 
velopment. 

Probation procedure can go no farther than the judges’ belief 
in it, and judges, elected by the people, can go no farther than the 
community will permit. A socially minded judge is liable to be 
dubbed a “reformer” or an “uplifter” and the chance of further 
valuable service by a re-election becomes improbable. 

A social and humane point of view has crept into the courts 
from the advanced thought of private social agencies and from the 
intelligent and scientific point of view contributed by the psychiat- 
rists. The probation law was the first significant sign of a change 
in viewpoint. The law did not dictate a very large or broad plan 
of supervision as a corrective procedure, but it has made possible 
such a procedure. This development has come largely through the 
insight of the more intelligent judges and by the substitution of 
political appointees, with their usually punitive attitude, for social 
workers experienced in other fields, with a different attitude toward 
the whole problem. With these workers the law has developed from 
its purely disciplinary and punitive aspect into a social service. 
Such a development has come only as judges could see its worth 
and as probation officers could prove it. This has necessitated a 
very close relationship with judges and a very friendly giving and 
taking of ideas. 

Sometimes there are judges who regard the whole social program 
as fantastic and useless, and then the probation department has the 
task of compromising for a little gain and, with much patience, 
slowly proving itself. Usually the judiciary, the final determining 
factor in the progress of the probation department, is composed 
of both kinds of judges. Any new method moves slowly until all 
are convinced. Perhaps this has been a good thing in that it has 
kept our feet on the ground and made us prove ourselves at every 
point. However, it is probably due to this need for the inter-play 
of ideas between the judges and the department and the necessity 
for the approval of the voting community, that probation after 
forty-six years is not yet firmly placed or standardized. 

Departments are working experimentally and, until recently, in- 
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dependently. There is great variety of policy, of method and of 
result. For example, statistics offered by different departments 
regarding closed cases as “improved” vary from 65% to 97%. 
This may mean that different classes of individuals are being placed 
on probation, or that methods are better in some departments than 
in others, or that there is a higher standard of closing as “improved” 
in some departments than in others. 

Is the aim of probation complete reform? If so the percentage 
of successful cases will be very small. Is it the amelioration of 
direct causal factors thereby securing some improvement in the 
general social situation? If so the percentage of successes will be 
large. At the time of closing a case must the social program be 
entirely completed or well under way with a trust that the individual 
or some private agency will complete it? Does a new conviction 
terminate probation and does a violation commitment automatically 
follow, or may there be situations even with a new conviction when 
supervision may be continued with success? May a probationer 
not violate technically the terms of probation and yet remain so 
anti-social in attitude that closing the case as “not improved” is 
logical? No comparative study of the standards of closing cases 
has yet been made, and until we make it and unify our procedure 
statistics as to success are of little value. 

There is great variety regarding recommendations for probation. 
Some departments limit by charge, by age, by mental condition and 
by previous convictions. Other departments feel that these factors 
are only secondary and that recommendations should be based on 
the social history with no set limitations. Programs vary from 
mere “reporting” to an intensive study of the individual in all his 
social aspects—an evaluation and a plan made according to the 
needs of each individual. Case records vary from a face sheet with 
a few scribbled notes to long records in narrative form. Office 
systems vary from a mere listing of cases placed on probation and 
closed to an elaborate system of recording technical and social 
factors including a statistical card purely for the purpose of re- 
search. 

All this diversity means that we are very young as a department 
and even younger as a department functioning as a social agency. 
Can we standardize our work in relationship to so baffling and 
fluctuating a problem as human behavior? Attempts to do so have 
just begun by comparative studies of various departments and by 
local and national conferences regarding results. There is also a 
marked impetus toward publication which has been comparatively 
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lacking hitherto. But we have yet a long way to go before there is 
unity of spirit, organization or method. 

The Women’s Division of Probation of the Recorder’s Court, 
Detroit, has attempted to function in a program for individuals of 
great variety. It is construing the probation law as embodying 
the power to attempt social adjustment for the great variety of 
women coming before the court. Therefore in our recommenda- 
tions to the judges we make no distinctions as to age, charge, pre- 
vious arrest or mental condition per se. We have chosen a policy 
of recommending suspended sentence in all situations where there 
is a chance for the court procedure alone to act as a deterrent 
against further offense, and have preferred to save our time for the 
more difficult cases which needed us more. We have therefore been 
supervising, with a varying degree of purpose and plan, women 
ranging in years from seventeen to seventy; women ranging from 
high intelligence to psychopathic and feeble-mindedness; women 
colored and white, foreign born and native, with the same social 
factors as determinants. A study of a year’s work from December 
1922 to December 1923 showed our success to be 81%, and assum- 
ing that our standards of measuring success are normal, the per- 
centage is encouraging for such a program. But a more detailed 
study of cases closed during the year April 1923 to April 1924, 
showing a success of 83%, raised some pertinent questions. 

Our least successful group were our young girls from seventeen 
to twenty-one, with the percentage of success rising as the age group 
rose; our least success with our previous offenders was with our 
colored group, our mentally abnormal group and our native born 
group. The least success comparing misdemeanors and felonies 
was with the misdemeanor group; the least success as to charge was 
with the common prostitute, the disturbing of the peace and the 
drunk groups. 

What bearing will this study have on future recommendations 
of the department? Will it mean that we shall narrow our program 
to a recommendation for less difficult types, or shall we improve our 
supervision to meet their special needs? Does it indicate that we 
are still taking on probation young girls because of youth with little 
regard for other social factors, or must procedure be improved? 
In recommending probation for colored girls on the basis of the 
same social factors as for white are we forgetting that we may not 
have the same facilities in the community for supervision, especially 
as to environment, employment and re-education? Will we con- 
sider that a decrease from 86% for the mentally normal group to 
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76% for the abnormal group is a defeat for our program, or will 
we consider 76% for an abnormal group encouraging and improve 
our supervision? 

We have not yet had time to make an exhaustive search into the 
reasons for these findings, but certainly this study will have a 
definite bearing upon future recommendations and it is only by 
such a constant search as to success in supervision that we can 
arrive at any intelligent basis for recommendations. 

Probation supervision will largely be determined by the kinds 
of women placed on probation. The basis of selection will con- 
stantly change according to the ability of the department success- 
fully to handle the women chosen. As we grow in our understand- 
ing of our problem and in our intelligence in handling it, recom- 
mendations will change accordingly. It is a falacy to think that 
there is a static probation type and a non-probation type. Selection 
is a most difficult process. It will always be essential that recom- 
mendations, from whatever source they may be made, shall grow 
out of either collateral experience in supervision or so close a 
participation in it that difficulties general to the department and 
specific as to cases shall be known—a participation so close that a 
constant checking between the recommendations and results of the 
sentence imposed shall result. 

Further, the department will be what the vision of its director 
makes it. Probation officers are not, as a rule, sufficiently analytical 
in their point of view or they are too busy with details of work, to 
accept innovations or more difficult tasks readily. A director who 
determines the policy and who recommends for probation must 
stand ready at all times to meet the discouragement of the proba- 
tion officer, to tide over the difficult places by a helpful suggestion, 
and by her own enthusiasm to carry her program through. 

This discussion of the selection of probation cases leads to the 
subject of investigation which is by far the weakest point of the 
whole court system. The term “investigation” is used vaguely, 
ranging from a brief pre-court interview with no verification to an 
investigation, usually over an adjourned period, which attempts to 
deal with social factors intensively, and which is supplemented by 
verifications, examinations and search for all factors available from 
all sources. 

A pre-court interview should never be termed an investigation, 
for statements of women, particularly immediately after arrest, are 
too unauthentic. No scientific comparison has been made between 
unverified information given at this period to verified information. 
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It would be difficult to verify such information as many individuals 
could not be located or would not give information. But some 
comparative study of pre-court records of women who were later 
placed on probation or committed, with the records acquired after 
verified information, would be possible and valuable. It is doubt- 
ful whether even for statistical purposes a pre-court interview is 
valuable. 

Social factors are not admissible in the finding of guilt and are 
pertinent only after guilt is determined when the form of sentence 
is being considered. We are getting away from the old punitive 
idea and are realizing that all forms of sentence, suspended sentence, 
fine, probation or commitment, should have constructive values 
and that whatever the form of sentence it should be chosen only 
because thought the most logical means of helping the individual. 
The individual and his social needs rather than the kind of offense 
and punishment for it are coming to be the determining factors in 
a sentence. 

The purpose of any investigation should be the finding of social 
factors which may help the judge to determine the best form of 
sentence. A recommendation on a pre-court interview is an ana- 
chronism in social procedure. Court room observation of the rapid- 
ity that is unavoidable where judges must hurry cases through is 
the most disillusioning and disheartening part of our work, for we 
realize that each individual brings to the judge a different outlay 
of assets and liabilities and that the sentence must often be a snap 
shot judgment as liable to be fatal as helpful. Usually the judges 
feel this keenly. The pre-court interview has been only a make 
shift in meeting this difficulty. 

Even the best investigation, including long social histories, 
medical examinations and verifications, are faulty, and the proba- 
tion department is not satisfied yet with its best investigation. We 
are able to get technical social conditions such as the economic 
situation, etc., but we significantly fail usually to get at motives or 
at personality. We lack yet that fine relationship which a physi- 
cian has to his patient, and the confidence that such a relationship 
develops. Also we lack knowledge of what to delve for and how 
to get it. The best that we can do in a personality study is much 
less satisfactory than the studies made of the same individual in 
a psychiatric clinic, where there is more scientific knowledge and 
a different spirit. 

As we learn more, investigations will change. They will change 
as our standards of supervision change and as we discover, by study 
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over a longer period, significant omissions or errors. An investiga- 
tion outline is determined upon and grows only as there is fre- 
quent exchange of ideas between investigators and supervisory off- 
cers. 

There is a mistaken idea that investigation is a thing apart from 
treatment for the individual. It is inseparably bound up in it. 
By the time a thorough investigation is made, treatment is well 
under way. The most significant element of treatment is a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the defendant toward her problem. If 
she is willing to review her situation and if she comes to a realiza- 
tion of her present trouble in relation to her past and future, the 
investigation has had therapeutic value. Actual progress toward a 
program for health, employment and environment are often made 
through an investigation. 

The juvenile court arrangement is much more flexible than that 
of the adult court. In the juvenile court it is possible to make as 
extensive a pre-court investigation as it is to make an investigation 
on adjournment in the adult court. Recently a study of probation 
cases in the Juvenile Court of Detroit showed that usually cases 
were unsuccessful when a constructive program was not actively 
entered into immediately after the placement on probation. Proba- 
tion officers were given a choice either of carrying a small number 
of cases and making their own investigations or carrying more cases 
and having their investigations made for them, and unanimously they 
chose to make their own investigations. 

To have the investigation and supervision done by the same offi- 
cer, is undoubtedly the ideal procedure, but it becomes impossible 
for practical reasons in a large organization operating under the 
present plan of the adult court. 

The ideal situation would certainly be a finding of guilt and a 
transfer to an observation station where a complete examination 
could be made over a time found necessary for each individual. 
Such a scheme of transfer for observation would necessitate a brief 
investigation to verify residence, home ties, and employment and 
to ascertain the safety of such transfer. It would also necessitate a 
more humane plan of housing than our present jail system admits 
with a tendency toward hospital organization or a small home plan 
by which suitable groupings could be made. 

The betterment of facilities for holding individuals for sentence 
has received already some attention and there are to be found valu- 
able studies and recommendations regarding the subject. The hold- 
ing of prisoners now in jail with little chance for observation, ex- 
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aminations and initial treatment is a waste in the procedure of the 
courts. 

Such a plan as transfer after guilt to an observation station prior 
to sentence may take time, but there are signs that it is under way. 
Such signs are the chafing of some judges under the necessary haste 
of sentencing with its chance of error; the use of the indeterminate 
sentence, with sometimes no recommendation as to time, which gives 
leeway for observation before determining the length of commit- 
ment; and the policy in some states of considering committed in- 
dividuals as wards of the state, transferring them to the proper 
prison, after study in a central place, regardless of the designated 
prison stated by the judge in his sentence. It would be well if all 
social groups interested in making court procedure a constructive 
force for the individual, could work toward the social ideal which 
such a plan presents. 

Undoubtedly there is a movement toward social adjustment of 
behavior problems before court action is taken. Probably the 
women’s division of the police department will use it more exten- 
sively in the future. Judges sometimes criticize a police officer— 
saying “There is no use crowding the court with that kind of a 
case”. With precaution and good judgment it is possible for the 
police department to do much pre-court social adjustment. Depart- 
ment stores sometimes prefer to refer young shoplifters to a private 
social agency such as the Girl’s Protective League rather than to 
bring court action. Social agencies can offer many examples of 
complaints brought to them for settlement where court action 
might have been sought instead. 

Such pre-court adjustment has been used by some probation 
departments to a large extent, with the purpose of saving the judges’ 
time and of avoiding the detrimental elements of court hearings. 
It has been especially applied to the cases of young girls. It is 
doubtful that the court is the best place for such work. It would 
better be done by the Women’s Police Division, or better yet by non- 
legal agencies, either municipal or private. The inclusion of such 
cases of young girls’ problems in an agency such as the Girl’s Pro- 
tective League seems preferable. 

Whatever change is made, however, it should include a plan for 
treatment—for informal probation implies an experiment in hand- 
ling the situation on a purely social basis, and such a situation will 
require some time to adjust. It is very important that such cases be 
handled by an agency equipped both to make an extensive investiga- 
tion and to do some treatment work. The taking of the complaint 
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in such cases with the necessity of transfer to another agency has 
elements which may be disastrous or make treatment more difficult. 

In any cooperation of this sort between agencies dealing with 
the same problems if any attempt at defending scope or functions 
is to be made, there must be a clear understanding regarding each 
agency as to the general program, the status of each, the ideal. 
toward which it is working and the difficulties which it is meeting. 

This paper is an attempt to state very frankly the attitude of 
the probation department regarding the following important factors: 
the organization of the department, by which the judiciary is the 
determining element and the probation department subsidiary; the 
necessity for close relationship between the judiciary and the social 
agency so as to inspire confidence and growth through inter- 
change of viewpoint; the inefficiency of determining a sentence on 
a pre-court interview; the necessity of planning for a longer obser- 
vation period with more attention to personality; the over-lapping 
elements of investigation and treatment; the close relationship be- 
tween selection for probation and supervision; the present need and 
attempt for research as to best methods; the placing of both inves- 
tigation and treatment upon a more thorough and scientific basis 
and in general the application of the best social methods to the 
criminal offenders. 

What the future of the probation department will be it is difficult 
to forecast. Intelligent handling of the criminal has only just 
begun and we know little about it. All the agencies represented 
on this program are young. The Visiting Teachers’ Organization is 
only in its formative period, the Women’s Police Division is a mere 
infant and the Probation Department is struggling with the uncer- 
tainties of its adolescence. 

It is possible that there may be a change in program. All these 
agencies at their best have equal training and equal ability, and 
after all it matters little who does the work as long as it is done. 
Each of us now has a program scarcely begun and far below our 
ideal as to method or accomplishment. Each agency has a program 
already too big for it. 

We are all working on the same problem of behavior, for it is 
the same problem wherever we touch it. We have not yet been sufhi- 
ciently tested to know our strength or the real value of our contribu- 
tion. What is most essential is that we work with a common pur- 
pose. The determining of scope and functions is only secondary. 
Limitations will have to be made according to local needs. It may 
be possible in some communities for a visiting teacher to do the work 
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of the probation officer, or for the woman police officer to do the 
work of the visiting teacher or probation officer, and it doesn’t 
matter much who does it as long as it is done with a common objec- 
tive. It will only be by this local experimentation that we shall 
learn what is possible. 

If we approach our problem realizing its magnitude and our 
inadequacy in meeting it, we shall have no difficulties. A common 
spirit toward our work, a humble attitude of mind as befits us and 
a friendliness that grows from a sharing in a great effort, will make 
future relationship safe. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


Emma G. Case, Director, Visiting Teacher Department, Department 
of Public Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 


The children belong to the school until they are seventeen years 
of age. Is it not therefore the responsibility of the school to under- 
stand them fully? Obviously this cannot always be done from the 
class room. Hence the need for the visiting teacher, a case worker 
as well as a community worker for the principal of the school, one 
who has time to know the whole child. 

I should like to touch on four phases of visiting teacher work. 

I. Preventive work within the school. 

II. The importance of recognizing when a case should be re- 
ferred to the court or another agency. 

III. Cooperation with the probation officer and other child 
welfare workers. 

IV. The value of knowing home conditions so as to be able 
to assist the parent and child in the understanding of laws and social 
opportunities within the city. 

These points will be illustrated with stories from the field. 

I. Preventive work within the school. 

A. As a child welfare worker the visiting teacher helps the 

principal and teachers to understand the child. 


STORY 


A teacher came to the V. T. to talk about Carl, who was showing signs 
of restlessness and inattention. She was greatly concerned, not understanding 
the cause of his sudden loss of interest. The V. T. record of last year showed 
a broken home condition. The V. T. talked with the boy, found the home 
condition very disturbing; called at the home,which was a mere shack in which 
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Carl lived alone with his father. The father was determined to make the boy 
work in the country against his will. Sister and brother-in-law living in much 
better condition wished to take the boy in their home and educate him. Such 
an arrangement was made. Conference with teacher and principal helped both 
to understand the boy’s reaction in school. He was invited to join the new 
Scout troop. 


B. Suggesting school adjustments. 


STORY 


Since entering the city schools John has made fourteen changes in schools 
and has lived at twelve different addresses. He is a healthy robust child of 
1l years with a bright winning smile and mischievous eyes. He entered the 
present school at promotion time with low marks, nevertheless a trial promo- 
tion was urged. No teacher had had him long enough to find out his possi- 
bilities. All had been guided by his permanent record card which registered 
failure. In conference with his father and foster mother, his mother having 
deserted, and with the teacher, splendid co-operation for John’s interest has 
been worked out. He is now working for a double promotion in June. 


STORY 


F., 12, 5th grade B, lived with her grandmother. She kept running away 
from school, staying uptown and on the streets. The V. T. found she hated 
school because she was older than the other children, who made fun of her. 
Mental tests showed retardation. She was placed in a girls’ vocational class 
with girls of the same age, size and mental ability. Now she is all smiles, 
never tardy nor absent; she helps serve lunch and takes charge of milk dis- 
tribution in the grades. The relief society provided shoes and material for 
dresses which she made herself at school. 


C. The visiting teacher has an opportunity to recognize first 
symptoms of delinquency. 


l. The gang. 


STORY 


In one school, the older girls presented a problem. Many mothers worked 
and left them to themselves, rarely going home for lunch. Behavior was bad 
in the streets, including playing with boys, swearing, etc. An effort was made 
to get them to join the girls’ club. This failed. 

The V. T. took five of the girls to a junior high school to see a demonstra- 
tion of proper school dress. A very definite reaction among the girls in their 
appearance at school resulted. Later, six of the older girls formed a nucleus 
for a scout troop. The V. T. took the training course and became the captain 
of the group. There are nine scouts in the troop now. They are making their 
own suits and are all going to camp. They show marked improvement in class 
room work and in behavior everywhere. 

It was first necessary to eliminate from the group one or two girls who 
had delinquent habits of long standing. These two, through the S. P. C. C. 
and Children’s Court, were placed in the Theodora House, a temporary ideal 
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home planned for the purpose, where they received 24-hour-a-day supervision. 
Here they are having an opportunity to take a normal place in family life and 
are learning new hibits in regard to the essentials of life. 

a & ” oJ 


In another school a study of the “gang” led to the haunts and pleasures 
of an 1ll-year-old Italian-American. He smokes, throws dice, goes to movies, 
hangs around Main Street and the public market, rides on trucks, sells fruits 
and vegetables when sure of not being caught, and retires at 11 o’clock, usually 
going to bed with a whipping from the biggest male member of the household. 
But a personal appeal to his own vanity proved an effective way of arousing 
interest in school. 

The V. T. became acquainted with the individual boys. One was placed 
in an auto repair shop, one in a printing shop and another in a machine shop. 
A demonstration of a Boy Scout troop from headquarters was given in the 
school. This group was asked to join the scouts. The scout leader, a physical 
training director, organized a troop and the manual training teacher helped the 


boys work out a project. They are now active assistants in the school gov- 
ernment. 


2. Obscene Notes and Literature. 


STORY 


An epidemic of obscene verses and stories broke out and made headway 
among the girls before it was known by the teacher. The origin was traced 
back to an older brother and factory worker. A conference held with the girls 
themselves enlisted their help really successfully. It was again the problem 
of the over-grown, rapidly maturing girl retarded in grade and repeating work. 
Parents were appreciative of our efforts. 


3. Stealing and First Delinquency. (Showing also when a 
case should be handled within the school, when through outside 
agencies. ) 

STORY 


Eight girls were brought to the attention of the visiting teacher at the 
same time for the same reason. Case No. 1 took a ten dollar bill from the 
teacher in school. After her act was discovered, in her feeling against case 
No. 2, who, she said, made her take the money, she told of the latter’s conduct 
with three men and implicated six other girls. Her story was substantiated 
and added to by cases 2, 3 and 4 and all were reported to the S. P.C.C. As 
a result, one man has been brought into police court; the brother of one of 
the girls is being held at the Shelter and will probably be sent to the Berk- 
shire Farm School and the other cases are still being worked on. 

Five of the children are from Italian homes and three from American. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that of the Italians, four are from lower 
type families and one from a superior type family. Of the Americans, one is 
from an excellent home and two from fairly good homes. The conduct of two 
of the American girls, including the one from the excellent home, was of a 
much more serious nature than that of the Italian children from the lower 
type homes. 
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The study shows the influence of bad companionship and the appallingly 
young ages in relation to the type of case, one being 9 years old, five 10 years 
old, one 11 and one 13. Three are in the third grade and five in the fourth. 

The children all live in a downtown foreign section where there is no 
opportunity whatever for recreation that is supervised recreation. The V. T. 
selected these cases to show the crying need for a community house of some 
kind. In one week more school will be out and these children will be left to 
tun the streets. It was last summer that this trouble started. What will 
happen to them this summer? 


II. The importance of recognizing when to refer a case to the 
court or another agency. (The above story illustrates this point.) 


III. Cooperation with the probation officer and other child wel- 


fare workers. 


Through the cooperation of the Children’s Court and the school, 
a new type of work has developed, i.e., the follow-up of cases from 
the court of children attending the public schools. The presence of 
the V. T. in court has enabled her through the court background 
acquired, to make the necessary school contact so that the presence 
of the probation officer has been in no way necessary in the school 
room. Scholarships to children on probation are also given. Per- 
haps the best way of describing this type of work is again by illus- 
tration: 

STORY 


E. was under probation because of her conduct and insufficient guardian- 
ship. Her mother was dead and her father an improper guardian. She is now 
living with an aunt and attending High School—first year student. The order 
of the court didn’t provide sufficient means for her maintenance and schooling, 
too, so through the financial aid of a scholarship she has been able to stay 
in school. Because she wants to be a trained nurse and has done so well this 
year it is going to be possible for her to continue her education next year. 
E.’s personal appearance, her attitude and manner have changed wonderfully— 
she is an enthusiastic Girl Reserve and has a good position for the summer. 
Through the combined efforts of probation officer and visiting teacher, E.’s 
father is coming to realize her possibilities and has voluntarily contributed 
extra money for her support. 

By assuming partial responsibility in cases of this nature closer co-opera- 
tion has been established between the school and court. Furthermore, a more 
intelligent sympathy with the child in the school itself is possible because the 
V. T. has the time and means of access to discuss the court child’s particular 
problem with the school principal in such a way that the right adjustment 
may be made at the outset. 


STORY 


Jane lived in a wretched tenement on a very undesirable street where there 
were always corner loafers idling about. Her home was dirty—she had no 
corner she could call her own. She was separated from her own brothers and 
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sisters and forced to be a drudge to her step-mother’s children. Her father’s 
loyalty centered on the step-mother and, consequently, Jane felt she hadn’t a 
friend in the world. She determined to leave school and go to work so she 
could get away from home. An interested teacher referred her for a scholar- 
ship because her academic ability was above average. Investigation proved 
Jane’s unhappiness to be well founded. After consultation with the father, 
who was really concerned and willing to co-operate, Jane moved her belongings 
to the home of a very intelligent, socially-minded young couple with a fascinat- 
ing small daughter, living in an entirely different section of the city. Here 
Jane had her own room and a responsibility in the care of the home. She went 
to a new school and made new friends. She was granted a small scholarship 
to enable her to get some necessary clothing. Now she no longer needs this 
money because she is earning enough to support herself. After three months 
she has made very creditable school progress and is securely established in her 
new home. Her own parents have recently been brought to Children’s Court 
on the charge of insufficient guardianship of their children. 


STORY 


Margaret’s mother came into the office one day three years ago for help 
in securing Margaret’s books. During the conversation it developed that she 
was making a heroic struggle to keep her family of four girls and one small 
boy in school—her husband having deserted her. Margaret was given a mental 
examination and found to be a decidedly superior child, as her school work 
showed. After careful investigation, a scholarship was granted to her. Mar- 
garet has always said she wanted to be a teacher; she is very fond of children. 
This June Margaret graduated from High School and is going to Normal School. 
During the three years’ friendship with Margaret and her family, the V. T. 
has been able to secure medical attention for the children, employment and 
recreational opportunities. Margaret’s little sister is now a scholarship girl 
and she, too, is proving a worthy investment. 


STORY 

Joseph is a very fine lad who, because of continual misunderstanding with 
his older brother and his wife, with whom he lived, found himself in Children’s 
Court charged with being ungovernable. Joseph’s straight-forward manner and 
his determination to finish school won the friendship of the probation officer, 
who enlisted the help of the V. T. in securing a scholarship. By working to- 
gether, the probation officer and the V. T. were able to place Joe in a new home 
with foster parents who understood boys, to give him the very work in school 
he wanted most and by means of the scholarship and a part-time job to make 
him self-supporting. 


IV. The value of knowing home conditions so as to be able to 
assist the parent and child in the understanding of laws and social 
opportunities within the city. 


STORY 


Paul, 4-A, has been gradually failing to hold his own in scholarship; 
seemed unable to keep awake during school hours and at times seemed dazed; 
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even laid his head on the desk and slept in the afternoon. In addition, a sus- 
picious odor of tobacco was about him. It was found he was working every 
day after school in a home tobacco factory in the neighborhood, stripping 
tobacco—going to the workshop directly after school and staying until 9 
o’clock or later before going home for supper. Saturday all day was spent 
at the shop. His payment was 20 to 30 cents per week. Other boys and girls 
were doing the same. The V. T. went to the home with Paul’s permanent 
record card, report card and health record, proving to the family what was 
happening to him. Finally the family saw for themselves that the 20 or 30 
cents per week earned at the tobacco factory was making useless the money 
they spent for milk, books, etc. Later, mention was made of the child labor 
laws. The family had sent him to the shop because it kept him off the street 
and “made him want to work.” Playground and Boy Scouts are being substi- 
tuted for the tobacco shop. Paul’s work has shown improvement and he is 


certainly no longer the sleepy, listless lad found in the school room two 
months ago. 


THE POLICEWOMAN 


Henrietta T. AppiTton, Executive Secretary, Big Sisters’ 
Association, Philadelphia 


I wish there were a way to call time and take some mental gym- 
nastics which would purge us of prejudice so that we might all enter 


into this discussion with open minds. Some of us are so concerned 
with labels. It isn’t what a thing really is, but what it is called that 
seems to matter. If a man is labelled a conservative we feel safe in 
his hands although his friends and cohorts may be guilty of every 
known malfeasance in office; on the other hand if he is dubbed a 
radical we always mistrust his judgment even though he may be 
reading the Declaration of Independence or the Constitution of the 
United States. Some of us will choose the chair labelled antique 
even though our backs suffer. To such, and there are many of us, 
a rose by any other name would not smell as sweet. 

In discussing the sphere of the policewoman with many of my 
friends, I find that they are not concerned with the historical back- 
ground of the police system, with the humanitarian measures that 
have been evolved and have been declared constitutional under our 
country’s police powers, nor with the policewoman’s opportunity 
to help socialize the police so that they may more effectively prevent 
crime and safeguard our communities. They are concerned about 
the label. They don’t like the term policewoman. If only they 
could be called something else! I remember once talking with a 
group of very respectable, wealthy club women who were quite cold 
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to the idea of policewomen, but when I spoke of public chaperons, 
their attitude completely changed. Can’t we today discuss this sub- 
ject unprejudiced by labels? 

In the historical development of governments, two purposes have 
always been uppermost—protection from enemies without and 
maintenance of law and order within. We are achieving the first 
purpose by developing better and better machinery for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. In order to achieve the second pur- 
pose we are trying to push back and reach the causes for lawlessness 
and disorder. I take it that there is general agreement that the 
police are the arm of the government which we hold most respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and order and the prevention of 
crime. A corrupt police department can neutralize the best efforts 
of a score of private agencies while a socialized police department 
can make much of their work unnecessary. The question with which 
we should be most concerned then is, how can we best socialize our 
police department? Some of us believe that the introduction of 
women’s bureaus is a most important step in that direction. But 
women’s bureaus can only be effective if they are equipped with 
intelligent well-trained women and such women can only be secured 
if they are given an opportunity to use their training and skill, and 
granted the confidence of that part of the community accustomed 
to support such measures. 

No two cities agree precisely as to what these duties should be. 
Policewomen seem to have been appointed first to patrol dance 
halls, motion picture theatres, parks and streets in order to protect 
children and young women. The first policewoman in the United 
States was appointed to superintend skating rinks and movies in 
order to enforce the ordinance prohibiting children under fourteen 
years to attend such places. A similar law regarding dance halls 
brought them also under her supervision, where in addition to patrol- 
ling she made it her business to watch out for very young girls. 
A policewoman in another city aided in the enforcement of the 
current law and the law forbidding the use of tobacco in any form 
by persons under twenty-one. The duties of the policewomen first 
appointed in two other cities were defined as “protective rather than 
punitive”, and consisted in patrolling parks, movies, dance halls 
and skating rinks. 

Abroad, the function of the policewoman has apparently been 
defined in terms which bring her in closer relation to commercialized 
vice than is true in the United States. In Germany, for example, 
women police are said to have been first appointed to assist in the 
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supervision and regulation of the segregated districts. In England, 
the policewoman’s duty has been to cooperate with the army in pro- 
tecting the soldier from prostitution and venereal disease. This 
largely consisted of patrol work. 

Although special care for women and children colors the con- 
ception everywhere of the duties of the policewomen, the exact 
expression of that care in forms other than patrolling has always 
been undefined and vague, and as a result the office of the police- 
woman has often been the dumping ground for an assortment of 
miscellaneous duties. In communities where there are few social 
resources such agencies as do exist must be flexible. The competent 
policewoman who finds herself the only delinquency worker in a 
small community will make her own adjustments and expand her 
activities to meet the needs of her own locality. 

In a report given before the National Probation Association 
three years ago in Milwaukee, we considered the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the policewoman in those communities well equipped 
with other social agencies. There was general agreement that police- 
women’s work might cover the following activities: 


1. Detective work on special cases involving women and children. 

2. Locating missing women and children. 

3. Maintaining a bureau of information for women desiring information 
or help from the police. 

4. Patrol work. 

Patrol work includes general supervision and inspection of amusement 
parks, dance halls, cafes, cabarets, motion picture theatres, skating rinks and 
other public amusement places; scouting and patrol work on the streets, in 
public parks and around railroad stations. The preventive work as it concerns 
women and children will constitute one of the main features of the women’s 
work. Just as the patrolman is responsible for nuisances on the sidewalks of 
his district, the policewoman should be responsible for such moral nuisances 
as indecent movies and their lurid posters, and unlighted places frequented 
by young people at night. Policewomen should have definite instruction re- 
garding the bad conditions they are to look for, report on and correct. 

5. Attendance at police court. 

6. Supervision of conditions in local ;jails or places of detention where 
women and children are held when such institutions are under control of the 
police department. 

7. Office work. 


Upon the question as to whether policewomen should attempt 
to do social case work there has not been such general agreement. 
In the 1921 report we said on this point: the practical fact is that 
the obvious duties belonging to a police department are so great 
that in few cities will the women’s division be sufficiently well staffed 
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to permit their carrying on any intensive case work, however well 
prepared the officers might be to undertake it. 

Where there are available social case working agencies, the 
police department should work out a plan of cooperation with them, 
the details of the plan naturally depending upon local conditions 
and resources. On account of her police functions, the policewoman 
will frequently be called on to make social investigations, but only 
in the rarest instances should she be expected to carry out social 
treatment. 

Quite recently I have come to believe that more responsibility 
should be given the policewomen in social investigation before 
court. When our probation departments were developed it was in 
the effort to reach the delinquent before he became hardened in 
crime, to reach the first offender and prevent future delinquencies. 
Today we are pushing still further back and through our visiting 
teachers and policewomen we are making contacts with children 
and adults before they reach the stage where court action can be 
taken. 

I believe if probation officers were not in so many instances 
swamped with investigations before court, they would accomplish 
a great deal more in the actual probation work. How many proba- 
tion officers today are able to devote the time to the probation end 
of their job that it requires? How many can give to the supervi- 
sion of each probationer the interest and time necessary to effect 
a constitution of new interests and the establishment of new habits 
of thought necessary to bring about a change in behavior? Over 
and over again I have heard from conscientious officers the same 
story: “Yes, we know that we are not doing the probation work 
we should like to do, but we are literally swamped with work. 
Cases must be investigated for court and they have to come first. 
We never have time left to do the many things for our probationers 
that we want to do”. In the meantime the probationer, who has 
reported to say she is behaving herself, is again brought before the 
court and the question is raised—‘“Is probation a failure?” The 
probation officers have never been given half a chance to show what 
real probation work could accomplish. 

In developing policewomen’s bureaus there should be no tearing 
down of other departments. Every effort should be made to fit into 
the general scheme of the community’s social program with as little 
friction as possible. In many places it would work chaos to attempt 
to change the social investigation work of a court from the proba- 
tion department to a policewoman’s bureau. I should be the last 
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to advocate this at the present time in most of the places with which 
I am familiar. However, if a policewoman’s bureau is organized 
in a community where social investigations are not provided for in 
the court’s machinery, it seems to me quite logical to include this as 
a part of the policewoman’s functions. In carrying out her inves- 
tigations much of her patrol work could fit in quite nicely. 

We are in a period of experimentation in all fields of social 
work and I suppose each of us has an ideal plan we should like 
to see worked out. Mine, for this field just now under consideration 


would be something like this: 


First: The municipal government should be responsible for each group 
we are discussing; appointments should be made under the merit system; stand- 
ards of employment, salaries, etc., should be uniform for the same type of 
skill and the services of physicians, psychiatrists and psychologists should be 
available. 

Second: The probation department should be sufficiently well staffed to 
enable probation officers to put into practice their theories of individualized 
treatment based on the social, physical, mental and emotional needs of their 
probationers and thus demonstrate the genuine merits and real possibilities of 
the probation system even for serious offenders. 

The anomalous position of the S. P. C. C. movement at the present time 
is an example of the effort to detach from the police department a function 
that inherently belongs in it. Why should a neighbor report an abuse of 
children to a private agency rather than to the police department? If the 
early reformers had applied their money, influence and brains to the develop- 
ment of women’s bureaus in police departments instead of building up separate 
private organizations to which police powers had to be delegated before they 
could function, police departments in America would, I am sure, be much 
farther along the road toward a real prevention of crime, and there would be 
more real protection for all concerned. 

If every function which requires flexibility and imagination is to be taken 
away from the government, government administration will never be anything 
but a sterile, cut-and-dried affair. 

Third: The public schools should have connected with them social 
workers who would apply the principles and the methods of social case work 
at a time when the chances for success would be greatest. 

Fourth: The police departments should have women’s bureaus which 
would bring into situations arising in connection with the maintenance of law 
and order, the recognized principles of social case work. 


Thus we would have a community in which the government 
might make a helpful, personal contact with children through its 
health and police departments throughout the pre-school period, and 
through its school system throughout the school life. Then might 
the courts become genuine laboratories for the study of causes 
for and treatment of delinquency. . 
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GETTING RESULTS WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
AsrAM N. Jones, County Probation Officer, Rochester 


This is a subject that has puzzled educators, lawyers, judges, 
doctors, ministers, members of parliament and members of congress, 
great statesmen and presidents. It has also puzzled probation officers. 
The problem has not been solved. In fact in probation work we 
have scarcely scratched the surface. It is instructive, however, to 
review some of our efforts and profit by our failures. 

In the great field of probation work we meet all sorts of people; 
we number among our probationers the rich and poor, the laborer 
and the college man, the young and the old, the criminal and the 
first offender. In the matter of punishment for crime, it matters 
not whether the offender is native born or foreign born. The same 
laws apply to both. In the matter of prevention of crime, with 
which probation work is largely concerned, it matters considerably 
whether the offender is native or foreign born. Probably the major- 
ity of persons unfamiliar with probation work never stop to consider 
that in the large cities there is quite a percentage of foreign born 
persons who annually furnish material for probation work. It is 
probably safe to say that approximately one third of the cases 
received on probation in our great industrial cities are foreign born 
persons or their children. In some cities the percentage is much 
higher. 

In our particular part of the country by far the largest class 
of foreigners placed on probation are of Italian birth. The second 
largest group are of Polish descent and the third of German origin. 
From approximately 98 cases of foreign born persons received on 
probation in the City Court of Rochester, N. Y., in the three years 
last past, 51 were of Italian parentage. During the same period in 
County Court out of 130 cases, 86 were of Italian parentage or about 
two-thirds. This percentage would be greatly reduced if we con- 
sidered only persons actually born outside of the United States but 
the problem of the probation officer is not altogether with the 
individual alone. The family life must be considered. The children 
of foreign born parents form a class by themselves and constitute 
part of the problem of dealing with the foreign element. In most 
cases they are much more difficult to handle than the much maligned 
and misunderstood foreign parent. 
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It is interesting to know the ratio of the common offenses for 
which the offenders are placed on probation from city courts. Our 
records show that petit larceny is the prevailing sin with the foreign 
element, followed by non-support, assault third degree, intoxication 
and vagrancy. In county court the honors are divided between burg- 
lary and grand larceny; assault first and second degree comes next, 
followed by abandonment. The Italians furnish the highest per- 
centage of larceny cases and the Poles the highest percentage of 
assault and intoxication cases. Our courts do not handle enough 
German foreign born who are placed on probation to give a fair 
percentage in reference to any particular offense. 

These statistics will serve in some cases to confirm the idea 
already existing in some quarters that the Italians furnish most of 
our criminals. Nothing could be further from the truth. They 
happen to form the largest percentage of our foreign born in the 
east and quite naturally furnish the largest number of our proba- 
tioners. In justice to the Italian it should be distinctly understood 
that the majority make good citizens; that they are not quarrelsome 
or dangerous and have many qualities superior to the native born. 
The only point of difference is one of education not nationality. 

To deal effectively with the foreign born the probation officer 
should use firmness, sincerity, sympathy and tact. It is most essential 
that he should speak the language of the people with whom he is 
dealing. 

Some years ago we received a young Italian boy on probation 
from County Court under a charge of receiving stolen property. 
He had been fined some two hundred dollars and instructed to pay 
it in weekly installments. He had somehow gathered the idea that 
there was to be no fine. His obligations were carefully explained 
to him in his native tongue and he was ordered to pay three dollars 
a week. Next day his whole family appeared and each one insisted 
on explaining why the fine could not be paid. With no small amount 
of patience each one was carefully instructed in the obligations of 
the wayward member of the family and that he must pay his fine. 
Each week for a month or more the young gentleman had some new 
excuse for not making payments until he finally found himself 
before the judge. He was given another opportunity to make his 
payments and immediately went to work and paid each week. After 
his family understood that he must pay there was no further trouble. 
A little firmness at the start often saves future complications. 

One day a young chap was sent to us from County Court under 
a charge of larceny. He had been implicated in the theft of an auto 
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with two other boys who were sentenced to a reformatory under a 
previous conviction. He insisted that he should go to the reforma- 
tory also. Investigation of the case showed that the boy had no 
real home and no real friends. It took a long and sincere talk with 
him to convince him that the court was really interested in his 
future. Once he was convinced he changed his whole course of life, 
got a good position working on a railroad and today he is making 
a fine income. The reformatory was no place for this lad. All he 
needed was a good sincere friend. 

A large majority of the foreign born with whom we have to 
deal are illiterate. They think and act like children in many ways. 
Many find their way into our courts more through ignorance than 
viciousness. If the probation officer can gain their confidence they 
invariably co-operate with him to the best of their ability. The 
class who do not co-operate are the children of the foreign born. 
Like a great many children of the native born, they become ashamed 
of their parents whose language and customs are different, old 
fashioned and don’t seem to “fit”. About this time they meet others 
of their own nationality on the street and they form groups or 
“gangs” of their own. By the time boys attain the working age 
they have a new system of living with all the good elements of their 
parents’ mode of living left out. The street “gangs” and the pool- 
room “gangs” become centers of crime. To break up such gangs 
or schools of crime is the real problem of to-day among the foreign 
born groups. Apparently the best channels through which to accom- 
plish this purpose are those of the family and the home. 

The American home is and always has been the back-bone of the 
nation. In dealing with our less fortunate fellow-man, we cannot 
do better than to go into his home, meet his children, speak his 
language, learn his habits and needs and try to make his home life 
as nearly like our own as we can. While it is true that the children 
of the foreign born are a great problem, they furnish at the same 
time the only solution for constructive work of this character. If 
these children can be properly taught the English language, customs 
and peculiarities, they can and will take these lessons home and 
this forms the connecting link between the probation officer and 
the home life of the foreign born. The children are the one sure 
means by which their parents can be educated. Invariably when 
there is a lack of understanding between the parents and children, 
we find that delinquency results. 

The results of probation with the foreign born have in general 
been most satisfactory. Our records show that up to a year or 
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so ago only four percent were re-committed. Since then the per- 
centage has been a little higher. In the majority of cases the 
probationer has been re-arrested and committed for the commission 
of the same sort of crime that brought him before the court in the 
first instance. 

To get the best results with the foreign born it is necessary to 
forget that they are foreign born. We should strive to preserve 
their home life and their homes and keep their children off the 
streets. We ought to enact more stringent laws for the education of 
children. Probation officers should strive to create a better under- 
standing between the parents and children which would result in 
better discipline in the home and better home life and would also 
tend to break up street “gangs” and deprive the pool-rooms of their 
principle patrons. If the colonies of the foreign born in the large 
cities could be broken up it would be advantageous for both the 
parents and their children. 


BOY GUIDANCE: A NEW PROFESSION 


BroTHER Barnasas, F. S. C., Executive Secretary, Boy Life 
Bureau, Knights of Columbus, Toronto, Canada 


The human family is entering upon a new era. Different needs 
are manifest at different epochs in the world’s development, and the 
requirements of to-day are different from those of yesterday. 

Th life of the family is quite unlike what it was a short two 
generations ago. We have progressed from the ox-cart to the auto- 
mobile; from the itinerant peddler to the department store; from 
hand-made tools to machines of almost human intelligence. Instead 
of a letter at 25 cents an ounce that took many days to reach its 
destination, we have the telephone and the radio. Human life is at 
once simpler and more complex. 


Great Increase in Leisure 

The physical business of living is easier. Our houses are better 
heated and lighted; water flows from shining taps instead of 
from a painfully manipulated pump. Farm occupations are simpli- 
fied by tractors, reapers, separators and incubators. A great deal 
of leisure has been wrung from the business of living. 

It is this leisure time that, while it enriches our lives, makes them 
more complex. Our recreations include ten activities where our 
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grandfathers knew one. Necessarily this affects the youth of the 
nation. Necessarily this complex life affects the character of our 
boys. 

The boy has a simple soul. He needs not a complexity of activi- 
ties, but simpler ones. He is as elemental as a savage; he wants a 
simple environment, not the multiplicity of activities that surround 
him on every side. His nervous organism becomes over-developed. 


Different Family Life 

The members of a family until some fifty years ago spent their 
lives together. Father and the boys worked together in the fields; 
together they built the barns and cared for the stock. Together 
they planned and saved for the future, together they found amuse- 
ment and relaxation. As the development of rural life gives way 
to cities, and social and industrial changes appear, the parents are 
now too occupied in making a living to educate the boy properly. 
Women have entered the ranks of industry in growing numbers. In 
the social classes where actual wage earning on the part of the 
mother is not necessary, there are numerous activities that prevent 
the former close and intimate family life. 

During this time of transition a third agency in the education 
of the boy was developed—the school. The French nation was 
perhaps the first to realize the vital importance of universal educa- 
tion, and it was shortly after the Revolution in France that schools 
were established bearing some relationship to the school system 
as we know it to-day. For over a century these three agencies, the 
school, the church and the home, have been working together to 
develop and train the boy for citizenship. 

But this is a new epoch upon which we are entering. There is 
nothing to be regretted in the change from old customs, but we 
must recognize the fact that a change has come, and we must prepare 
to meet the new conditions if we are to save the manhood of the 
world. 

The church and Sunday school no longer are the vital elements 
in the life of our youth that they were. In this connection some 
statistics on Sunday school attendance in New York City may prove 
interesting. Figures in other countries and other communities may 
vary, but these are at least indicative of conditions that may be 
encountered elsewhere. 

More than three-fourths of the boys in New York City between 
the ages of 12 and 18 years are not enrolled in any Sunday school 
at all. In addition there must be considered the boys who, though 
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carried on the records, do not attend Sunday school often enough to 
receive any vital impression. The percentage of enrollment may 
be somewhat higher in other countries, but even with this allowance, 
it seems clear that the influence of the church upon the boyhood of 
the world is not as strong as it should be. 

There remains the school. Here again some figures obtainable 
in New York City will prove illuminating. In America, as is well 
known, especial emphasis is laid upon the importance of elementary 
training, and stringent truancy laws keep the boy in school as long 
as possible. Yet these are the conditions that obtain in New York 
City, and to an extent—greater no doubt in many localities through- 
out the world to-day. 

The actual percentage of boys in New York City between 
the ages of 12 and 18 who attend school is 51.5, slightly over half. 
In other words, half the boys do not attend school at all during 
some of their formative years, and over three-fourths of the boys 
that do go, attend under conditions that do not permit the individual 
instruction and the personal relationship that are absolutely reces- 
sary to building character. 

Now the boy in his teens is as sensitive as a young plant, and as 
plastic as a piece of clay. He needs the companionship, craves the 
friendship of a man. That his home does not supply it, that his 
school fails him and his church cannot meet his needs, does not 
change his nature. Companionship he must have, and he gets it 
where he can—in the street and up the alley. 

By the design of God there is a particular time in a boy’s life 
when he seeks a man upon whom to mould his character. In the 
past, as has been noted, there was his father, his close companion, 
his ideal. With the passing of rural conditions, the schoolmaster 
supplied this need to a great extent. He knew little about the 
science of pedagogy, and his instruction perhaps made up in force 
what it lacked in finish. But he did enter vividly into the lives of 
the boys in his schoolroom; he was a vital factor in the community 
and a force in building its character. The community apparently 
under-rated the type of his leadership, however. They paid the 
teacher so poorly that the young men felt they could not afford to go 
into the profession. They left the ranks of teachers, and the job 
of educating our boyhood has been turned over largely to women. 
Now in many respects, I believe that women are better fitted to 
to teach than men; and they are possessed of a sublime patience, 
and a sympathetic understanding. But these qualities do not alter 
the fact that during his impressionable years, the boy craves and 
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needs the companionship and friendship of an adult of his own sex. 
Between the ages of 12 and 18 is the most important period of a 
boy’s life. It is then that his ideals are acquired, his character 
formed. In these years, he needs the leadership of a man of high 
principles. He needs an ideal on whom he may model his own 
character. Psychologists tell us that the vital influence in our lives 
is not what is preached at us, not what is taught to us, but the human 
influence, the personal reaction on the part of those around us to 
this situation and to that. Every boy needs a hero to worship. Pity 
the boy whose hero is the professional pugilist and the bootlegger! 
The largest part of a boy’s daily life is spent not merely without 
proper adult companionship. It is spent with practically no guid- 
ance whatever. Even though the boy be one of the lucky minority 
that are attending school, even though he belongs to the still smaller 
number that attend a religious school also, an examination of his 
time reveals that the greater part of it is undirected by either of 
these institutions. His daily average of religious instruction is one- 
quarter of an hour. His daily average in school (making allow- 
ances for vacations and holidays) is less than three hours. He 
spends perhaps nine hours in sleeping, and four at indoor home 
occupations. This leaves him eight hours that are all his own. It 
is then the lessons of the home, the school and the church receive 
their practical test in the life of the boy. It is then his free will 
rejects or chooses the principles which he has been taught. It is 
then in his leisure time that his future life is made or broken. 


Undirected Activity 

The boy is a human dynamo. Going, doing—it is as easy to dam 
Niagara as to check the activity of a healthy youth in his teens. 
The wind will blow and the water will dash along, do what we will. 
But the wind which played havoc in the garden turns the windmill 
industriously, and the power of the water which upset the boat may 
be harnessed to run an engine. The boy’s restless energy if directed, 
may be guided to useful pursuits and wholesome ideals. One boy 
out of every fourteen is hailed into court for delinquency. Delin- 
quency is largely misdirected energy. After leaving a boy’s natural 
instincts entirely unguided, we arrest and penalize him for exercis- 
ing his God-given energy! 


A Program and a Man 


Two things are needed: a program of directed activity for the 
boy’s leisure time, and men trained professionally for his leisure- 
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time leadership just as teachers are trained to direct his mind, and 
doctors to care for his body. It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the importance of this type of leadership. It is too vital a thing to 
the world of the future to be left to chance. Such leaders must have 
tact, sympathy, and wisdom. They must be men of high character, 
dedicating their lives to the services of their country through its 
boyhood. They must have physical buoyancy and youth. They 
must have training. Surely no requirements of education are too 
high for this profession. The recreation leaders must be trained 
in pedagogy for they have to teach; they must be familiar with 
psychology for young minds are in their care; they must be prac- 
tised in sports and athletic activities; they must be versed in various 
crafts and occupations dear to a boy’s heart. 

Many of our movements that are dealing with leisure-time pro- 
grams have drawn up definite standards of training for their profes- 
sional workers. They feel that a four-year course at some accredited 
college followed by a period of intensive graduate study, is not too 
heavy a requirement. 


Definite Standards of Training 


It is only a short generation ago when any girl who completed 
school was considered qualified to teach. It is hardly a longer time 
that we have been giving highly specialized instruction to dentists. 
The profession of forestry was unknown to our fathers. 

Recreational leadership is still at its beginning. Shall we 
demand lower qualifications of those who are going to form the 
characters of the boyhood of the nation than we do of the man 
who conserves our forests or fills our teeth? 


The agencies that are working upon this problem—the Y. M. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts of America, the Y. M. H. A., the Knights of 
Columbus, the Boys’ Club Federation, are striving to fill their ranks. 
There is no doubt that boys want and need a program of directed 
activity. The great need is for leadership. Yes, that is the very 
heart and soul of such work. But back of the volunteer leader, 
encouraging him, directing him, guiding him, is needed the trained 
worker. 

The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire 


Let us not repeat the costly mistake we made in the teaching 
profession. High standards of character, ability and training are 
necessary for this vocation and they must meet a commensurate 
reward. No other profession takes so much time to master, no other 
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is so vital to the life of the nation. The young men who enter its 
ranks should not feel anxiety about their compensation. They should 
be able to put their whole life into their profession. 

The need for such professional direction is clearly evidenced 
in the development of national and international associations for 
free-time guidance, among them the Boys’ Brigades, Boys’ Club 
Federation, Boy Scouts of America, etc. Therefore, it is of vital 
importance that we should not lose time discussing the advisability 
of leadership. In order to save this generation of boys, we must 
recognize the importance of such leadership, and its importance to 
the world, and set about providing it. It is vital that we put back 
into the life of the boy the really high type of man that we wish 
him to take as his model. 

Circumstances have produced the demand for this new profes- 
sion—boy guidance. It is essential that we do not allow it to suffer 
as we did the profession of teaching. We must so emphasize its 
importance that men of the highest type will recognize that they 
may render the highest service through this means; that they may 
have the conscious conviction that it is worth-while work and that 
at the end of his career such a leader may look back and see the 
impress he has made upon the citizenship of his time in service to 
his country. 

To contribute to welfare work in North America, the Knights 
of Columbus felt, after careful investigation, that they could give 
no greater benefit than to establish a school for training such 
leaders, and work out such a curriculum as would be accepted by 
authorities as meeting the highest academic standards. After con- 
sultation with prominent educational and social leaders, such a 
course has been established. It is a two-year graduate course lead- 
ing to the degree of M. A. The students are preparing themselves 
for leadership in some form of free-time boy work. They are the 
type of men that are outstanding in any community, possessing the 
necessary qualifications of character, personality and leadership. 

This course has been established at the University of Notre 
Dame, at South Bend, Ind. The curriculum is recognized as being 
equal to that required for law, medicine or any similar specialized 
course. The authorities feel that if only the energy which is put 
into the problem of juvenile delinquency were expended in construc- 
tive work in playgrounds and leadership, there would not be the 
same necessity for juvenile courts and probation officers. 

There are in North America alone some eight million boys 
between the ages of eight and seventeen. Probably not two million 
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of them are definitely reached by any leisure program. The volunteer 
leader is essential to spreading the influence of the program among 
the other six million. He is the one who comes directly into the 
life of the boy and develops in him the highest type of manhood. 
But if these six millions of boys in North America, and uncounted 
millions of boys in the world over are to have the benefits of a 
recreation program, back of the volunteer leader must stand the 
trained boy worker. He it is who directs the program, who en- 
courages and trains the volunteer; who, from his superior knowledge 
of boy psychology, is able to maintain proper contact between the 
boys and the volunteer worker. No standards are too high for 
leadership of this type. These leaders are building the character 
of the world to-morrow. The life of your children’s children is 
in their hands. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND PROBATION 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


James P. Kirspy, Chief Probation Officer, Court of Common Pleas, 
Cleveland, Chairman 


When that perplexing quantity known as “public opinion” as- 
sumes such exact proportions that by scale or compass it can be 
accurately weighed or gauged, progress in the administration of 
justice and social reform will have been immeasurably simplified. 
But with such a nebulous quantity as that with which we are con- 
fronted, any movement for such ends must recognize two specific 
tasks, i.e., first, to ascertain if possible what is public opinion, 
and second, to devise the means of dealing with it. 

In the treatment of the offender, as far as can be ascertained, the 
attitude of “thumbs down” persists. Without anything approximat- 
ing an appreciation of the contributing factors in delinquency, so- 
called “public opinion” adheres to the doctrine of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. It measures the criminal by the same 
yardstick it applies to the individual who, through fortuitous circum- 
stances neither made nor controlled by him, was born of parents 
physically and mentally healthy, reared in a good home in a respec- 
table neighborhood, disciplined and watched through the formative 
period of adolescence, afforded opportunity of education and voca- 
tional training and surrounded by good influence and example. 
Whereas the bandit may be, and frequently is, a moron or worse, 
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a product of the slums, of parents mentally, physically and morally 
unfit, of an environment of vice and bad example; in short the 
product of a vicious and defective social system. Yet the demand 
has been for long sentences, for stronger bars and higher walls for 
larger prisons, thus making much more difficult the task of improv- 
ing the existing system. It was only after years of exhortation that 
the juvenile court and the system of probation was devised for 
juvenile delinquents. In the light of our observations, it was 
the inevitable result of the exposition of the horrors to which chil- 
dren were subject that public sentiment permitted such revolutionary 
theories to be incorporated in the statutory law. 


There are various theories advanced, as to what influences public 
opinion, but in the final analysis it is not so much an immediate 
influence as it is inherent prejudice that plays the stronger part. 
For example, it is a fundamental theory of American law that a 
man is presumed to be innocent of crime until he is proved 
guilty. In the pre-court stage of the case, however, it is a theory 
that is observed in the breach. From the moment of his arrest the 
accused is as one apart. Modern American police methods are 
applied with telling effect. Alert newspaper reporters, bent on the 
“story”, ambitious policemen, detectives, and prosecutors with po- 
litical aspirations build up the state’s case, with scant heed to any 
law, even including the law of libel. No details of the offense are 
concealed from an avid public during the interim between arrest 
and trial. 


The Court and Public Opinion 


As the case unfolds in court, the newspapers do not confine them- 
selves to the testimony. Speculation as to the plan of prosecution 
or defense and “sob” stories are resorted to in an effort to give a 
fresh front to an old story. Thus the accused is already convicted 
in the court of public opinion. What is the popular effect of the 
gratuitous judicial condemnation of a jury which fails to convict 
the defendant, prejudged guilty in the public mind? Is the public 
satisfied that justice has been done when the judge and the prosecu- 
tor deplore the jury’s “incompetency”? Has justice been cheated 
in the public mind? 


The Press and Public Opinion 


Little doubt can exist as to the accuracy of the statement that 
newspapers mould public opinion. “Moulding” public opinion 
would seem to imply a distinct social responsibility on the part of 
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the newspaper, i.e., to mould it for the public welfare by correcting 
evils in the social order. 

What influences the opinions of newspapers? As business in- 
stitutions newspapers are influenced by the fluctuations in circula- 
tion figures upon the basis of which advertising space is sold. The 
mean level of those figures of a given newspaper may be construed 
as public sentiment on a particular question when viewed in the 
light of that paper’s acknowledged editorial policy. If the news- 
paper designates offenders as “human wolves” and paints vivid edi- 
torial pictures of the efficacy of the gallows and electric chair in 
reducing crime, the so-called “coddling” of criminals will find little 
response in the community. 

Certain newspapers, in seeking to analyze circulation statistics, 
have attempted to ascertain the reaction of their readers to various 
types of stories, including crime news. In one city it was found 
there was a decided revulsion of feeling on the subject, especially 
with regard to a certain notorious trial, and that those readers ques- 
tioned expressed themselves as “tired” of it. In the same city it 
was found that during the year in which this spectacular case was 
tried three times, and out of which grew numerous perjury trials, 
keeping the story almost continuously on the front page, the news- 
papers actually showed losses in circulation, notwithstanding de- 
cided increase in population. If anything, this would seem to indi- 
cate that the “best” of sensational crime stories do not bring in rich 
rewards in circulation. 

With this in mind, then, any attempts to analyze existing “public 
opinion” with regard to a given subject must begin with an appre- 
ciation of what constitutes almost universal editorial policy. News, 
as disseminated by practically all newspapers, consists of the sensa- 
tional, startling, the bizarre or sentimental. Only in isolated in- 
stances do newspapers editorially or in the news columns present 
the facts without distortion and with understanding. The picture 
of the dashing “boy bandit” usually makes better “copy” than 
would that of a pitiable, feeble-minded youth. In the one breath, 
on the front page the newspaper plays up the glamour of his deeds 
and heroics of the youth, and then hypocritically moralizes over him 
on the editorial page. What is public opinion in this case? Usually 
it favors imprisonment for life (or ten years). 

There has developed a tendency of late among certain editors 
to confine “crime news” more or less to a single spectacular feature. 
This may be unfortunate for any particular offender who happens 
to be unlucky enough to be the feature, but it might appear to be 
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better than the older method of treating every crime as news. As 
evidence of what he felt was the better appreciation of the news- 
papers’ responsibility in the handling of crime news, one editor 
recently told an editors’ convention that his newspaper had printed 
only twenty-four first page articles on crime and accidents (destruc- 
tive elements) as against one hundred and eighty-four first page 
articles of a general constructive nature during a certain month. 
In contrast with this he showed that approximately one half of his 
city’s income during the preceding year was spent in combating 
crime and accidents (the destructive elements) in the form of police 
and fire protection, courts, jails, workhouses, correctional institu- 
tions, hospitals, outdoor relief, etc. 

A more fundamental question to be considered however, is not 
how much or how little space is devoted to crime news, but how intel- 
ligently such news is handled. This same editor admitted that it 
was his constant effort to make reporters more appreciative of 
relative values in writing crime stories. He admitted it was true 
that in their efforts to make the story “stand up” reporters almost 
invariably featured the sensational—subordinating, or relegating to 
inferior position, such fundamental facts as mentality, heredity, 
environment or other characteristics of the individual, when in fact 
such facts might explain the occurrence and perhaps lessen the 
story’s news value. 

For example, we are all familiar with the news story which 
depicts the criminal as cold blooded and emotionless or the sickly 
sentimental “sob-story” which utterly fails to present an under- 
standing of the condition of which such manifestations are the 
symptoms. Rarely is there any reportorial emphasis placed upon 
the fact that such cold-bloodedness, such lack of emotion clearly 
demonstrates the abnormality of the offender and the need for 
comprehensive scientific treatment. 


What Is Public Opinion? 


Are judges susceptible to public opinion? Perhaps never more 
so than in campaign year, but always vulnerable to an attack by 
any portion of alleged public opinion. 

For example, is the sentence of an automobile thief ever influ- 
enced by public opinion? The automobile club and insurance 
underwriter release newspaper stories concerning the great number 
of automobile thefts and the high cost of theft insurance, and 
demand severe penalties to decrease both figures. The automobile 
club represents thousands of members. There is no organization 
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which furnishes the press with figures to contradict the automobile 
club’s theory of punishment as a preventative. The automobile club, 
therefore, represents a portion of public opinion. What happens 
to the automobile thief at the hands of the court? There can be no 
doubt that recourse to longer prison terms, and more of them, is 
the popular method of decreasing crime. At least, it usually meets 
with the heartiest editorial approbation. 


It seems almost a platitude to say here that modern social prac- 
tice would require the application of recognized scientific methods 
to determine the treatment to be accorded the offender. If the case 
has attracted considerable newspaper attention or if it is of the 
type mentioned above, however, the probability of social investi- 
gation and clinical examination is remote. But assuming that this 
is done and probation would appear to be the logical disposition, 
is the public sufficiently familiar with probation? Does the public 
feel that probation is an effective instrument of the law; that prop- 
erly administered, it is a community service of immeasurable value? 
Does it recognize in it the economic saving as well as the social 
consequences to the community, the individual and his family? 


Or does it feel that probation is merely a device to “cheat the 
law”; that punishment, which it feels should have been imposed, has 
been withheld? Unquestionably there exists the latter sentiment, 
and it would appear that there is grave need for a means of inform- 
ing public opinion as to the facts. 


Judges and Public Opinion 


Can judges influence public opinion? Unquestionably, because 
the judge is popularly regarded as the embodiment of all legal 
wisdom! At present, his influence is most potent. In campaign 
years, are judges averse to getting on the front page with a popular 
decision in a specific case? Does the judge ever consider the amount 
of space, or the editorial commendation a decision will entail? The 
question resolves itself into a consideration of how far the judge 
influences public opinion, or vice versa. 


The socially-minded judge, with all the influence such a judicial 
attitude can command, is the exception rather than the rule. Be- 
sides, such opinions as this judge will express publicly, usually 
have not as much news value, from the newspaper standpoint, as 
the popular expressions of another judge with regard to “crime 
waves”, etc. The-socially-minded judge usually has the facts, and 
facts with regard to social questions are not palatable. At least 
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they are not popular for the reason that they sometimes require 
mental readjustments which in turn cause mental fatigue. 


Lawyers and Public Opinion 


Are lawyers, from whose ranks judges are recruited, usually 
sympathetic toward the social viewpoint as it affects their clients? 
The general attitude of lawyers seems to be that the application of 
recognized social practice in the court, as for instance, probation, 
is but an impediment to their conception of the administration of 
justice, especially as it affects their individual clients. 

Inevitably there arises the fundamental difference between the 
legal viewpoint as exemplified by the criminal lawyer, and the 
social viewpoint. Aside from the ethical questions involved many 
lawyers whose practice consists largely of criminal cases are con- 
cerned only with “getting their clients off”. 

The proper attitude should be the protection of the constitutional 
and statutory rights of the accused, the securing of a fair and im- 
partial trial to the end that justice may not mis-carry. In recogniz- 
ing this obligation to his client, in fulfilling it honestly and fairly, 
a lawyer performs a valuable public service and is entitled to con- 
fidence and commendation. 


How to Change Public Opinion 


We are thus confronted by what appears to be the opinion of 
the average citizen and the influences which create it. How may 
social changes be effected in the face of these facts? 

Carefully prepared articles in social service or technical mag- 
azines, while always desirable, are of small value because of the 
limited appeal. The popular magazines might prove of value but 
for the fact that fiction is the basis of their appeal. Propaganda in 
the guise of fiction is rarely acceptable. 

It should be the function of the National Association, through 
its secretary and through such agencies as this committee, state and 
local associations, individual probation officers, and social workers, 
to attempt to present in an available manner such data as will best 
serve to educate public opinion. These agencies should assume 
responsibility for promptly causing newspapers to correct erroneous 
and deleterious news and editorial comment through contacts with 
managing editors, city editors and reporters. Also, it should be the 
duty of these agencies to keep the press supplied with facts concern- 
ing the development of probation and all methods looking toward 
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an intelligent handling of the problem of crime and delinquency. 

The motion picture frequently displays films which carry a 
moral but it in turn must be of an emotional nature. The forum 
presents perhaps the most hopeful avenue of approach to the man in 
the street. Statisticians can say what proportion of him belongs to 
the church, the lodge, the fraternity, the social club, etc. 

Socially-minded judges, probation officers and social workers, 
with a sense of the fitness of things and an appreciation of individ- 
ual responsibility for changing popular conception, can to the extent 
of their sincerity and ability, help counteract misinformed public 
opinion. To the extent also of their realization of individual re- 
sponsibility to the community as well as to the delinquent, and to 
the degree of their resourcefulness, observation and experience, they 
can affect their community and its legislators. 

To the welfare worker, probation officer and judge, then, in the 
community and in the state—through such channels, individually 
and collectively, falls the task of creating public opinion. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC OPINION 


James P. Kirby, Chief Probation Officer, Cleveland, Chairman. 
Dr. John M. Cooper, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Judge King Dykeman, Juvenile Court, Seattle, Wash. 

Frances Ingram, Neighborhood House, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey, New York School of Social Work. 
Mrs. W. L. Murdock, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. Charles Platt, Roberts Road, Ardmore, Pa. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs. Carina C. WarRIncTON, State Probation Officer, Indiana 


The report of the Committee on Public Opinion has dealt with this subject 
from three angles. First, what is the present status of public opinion regarding 
the wrong-doer; secondly, how may it be changed; and thirdly, through whom 
must the change be brought about? 

We have come a long way since the time of Henry VIII, when, like the 
queen in Alice in Wonderland, the power that ruled would shout, “off with his 
head” for all kinds of crime. The death penalties during that reign ran into 
the tens of thousands and more than 150 crimes were punishable by death. 
Under these drastic measures and severe penalties crimes steadily increased. 
We have altered public opinion considerably since that time, but we still have 
a long journey ahead of us before we can thoroughly convince the great mass 
of the people that “an eye for an eye” and “a tooth for a 'tooth” does not 
deter crime. 
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Public opinion, after all, is individual opinion in the aggregate. It is 
then the opinion of the individual which we must seek to change with our 
methods of propaganda. The opinion of the individual is based first upon his 
personal experiences; second, upon his knowledge of the experiences of others 
conveyed to him through some medium. This medium may be the spoken 
word, the printed page, or the moving pictures. 


These secondary experiences come to the individual highly colored by the 
opinion of others and as by far the largest amount of information comes from 
this secondary source, it is necessary that any movement which wishes to arouse 
a definite public opinion must first feed to the source the formative information. 


In other words, public speakers, magazines, newspapers must be educated 
to right thought, to our viewpoint, and then the right propaganda will flow out 
to the individual who will use this as his opinion. 


Who must start the ball rolling? Jn fact, it is already started. All it 
needs is impetus from those interested in the work. As the report of the com- 
mittee so well states, it is up to the social worker, the socially minded judge 
and to such organizations as this to formulate the facts and see ‘that the 
propaganda is properly spread. 


PUBLICITY— GOOD AND BAD 


WituiaM H. Nicwott, Chief, Adult Probation Department, 
San Francisco 


I believe that publicity through the daily newspapers, magazines 
or through public addresses, is good, as long as the truth is told. 
It is only when false statements are made that publicity is bad and 
damage is done, at least temporarily, to the work that one is trying 
to accomplish. However, my experience has been that sometimes 
good has come even out of evil, because good will prevail. News- 
papers carry misquoted and garbled reports of various kinds through 
lack of understanding, or because the true statement from their 
point of view might not be news for the reading public. As long 
as we tell the truth, however, good will prevail. 

But we must be sure to get our probation work before the public 
to educate it as to what is being done to uplift those who make mis- 
takes. People should not have to wait until a father or mother, 
sister or brother, or other member of the family gets into the 
clutches of the law before they know that there is such a thing as 
probation. When they read in the newspapers about someone being 
arrested on a charge of forgery, embezzlement, etc., they feel that 
the offender should be sent to jail; but when it hits some member 
of their family, they seem to think that he is made of different clay 
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and should be given a chance to redeem himself. Proper publicity 
in such cases would help, because it would create a different point 
of view, making individuals willing to concede to others what they 
ask for themselves. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE PROBATION SERVICE 
Pror. ArtHurR E. Woop, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Perhaps I should begin this discussion with a statement of my 
credentials. My first contact with social work was as a probation 
officer in Judge Baker’s court in Boston. I shall never forget the 
impression made upon me by that great public servant. My first 
interview with him remains especially vivid. At the outset he re- 
quired that I should have no engagements day or night that could 
interfere with the work of the court. It was to be a full time job, 
indeed! He told me one day in confidence that his own family 
wondered why in the world he should give himself so unsparingly 
to such work, when, to do so, he must abandon a lucrative practice, 
and a distinguished “career” at the bar. During my brief stay in 
the court work the power of the man was more and more revealed. 
He has always been to me the ideal of a devoted scholar in the public 
service. He studied his job with the ardor of a man of science, and 
he required a like spirit of those who served under him. May it not 
be said that the juvenile court movement, which he served so well in 
its early days, is living evidence of his devotion and insight? 

Let these memories of Judge Baker serve as an introduction to 
my brief remarks concerning the universities and the probation 
service, a phase of the larger relation of universities to the public 
service as a whole. The problem is, on the one hand, to get the 
universities to see the need for encouraging and training men of the 
highest type to enter the public service; and, on the other hand, to 
make that service attractive to superior men. There is no more vital 
educational or political issue. To get at the problem we must 
analyze the situation within the universities; we must take account of 
conditions in the public service itself; and, finally, we have to reckon 
with public opinion as it affects both the universities and our method 
of dealing with social problems. Though we have here in mind the 
up-building of probation work in particular, the discussion involves 
by implication all forms of social work by public agencies for 
which are sought trained and competent men and women. 
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First, a word with reference to certain conditions within the 
universities. In some university circles there is a fear lest practical 
concerns, such as the training of social workers, interfere with that 
calm pursuit of truth, which is the primary aim of an academic 
institution. To overcome this fear it must be shown that the content 
and methodology of social work training involve a broad understand- 
ing of social forces, and the development of a truly scientific spirit 
in the handling of particular problems. Not long ago a colleague 
of mine who teaches ethics expressed this fear to which we have 
referred. It has since occurred to me that one day in a criminal 
court would present to him more ethical problems than his class 
could effectively cover in the course of a semester. The fact of the 
matter is that the impersonal, academic view of social relations 
needs to be vitalized by some of the contacts which are the daily 
experience of social workers. On the other hand, the social worker 
needs the long-range perspective of the academic mind at its best. 
A major social problem like delinquency will never be solved until 
it is studied, analyzed, and worked upon by persons of strong intel- 
lectual as well as moral character. To create an interest in this 
problem among such people is one function, at least, of a tax- 
supported institution of higher learning. 

Another condition to be met within the university is that the 
older, better-organized professions of law, medicine, or teaching 
offer a more attractive appeal than social work or the public admin- 
istrative service. They do so by virtue of their greater financial 
returns and superior prestige. The university cannot directly affect 
the salaries of social workers, or their standing in the community. 
It can, however, cooperate with social workers themselves in estab- 
lishing standards for admission to this new calling. In setting 
forth the opportunities in the probation service the financial returns 
should not, in my judgment, be made the strongest incentive. Time 
was, when the claims of the ministry, and of even missionary work, 
were effectively presented to men in our colleges. Appeals were 
made not to motives of material gain, but to those of service; and a 
satisfactory response came often from men of finest idealism. The 
church continues to recruit men for its work; but for reasons which 
we need not here discuss it has ceased to be the sole refuge for the 
idealism of youth. In our colleges are thousands of young men and 
women who are dissatisfied with the kind of world the elders have 
made, and who desire to make themselves count for something 
eternally worth while. Herein lies our chance to set forth the claims 
of probation work. At its best it means the reclamation of offenders 
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through personal contact with the probation officer to whom it 
presents the opportunity for rendering the highest type of human 
service. It is governed neither by the time clock nor by the pay 
check. The motives of the good probation officer are akin to those 
of the man of science, or the man of religious insight. It is the 
character of the job that should accord it consideration in the uni- 
versity curriculum, requiring, as it does at its best, unusual qualities 
of moral leadership. It has too, the possibility of saving the state 
vast sums of money. It is perhaps the foremost contribution to a 
solution of our problems of crime and delinquency. 

We may next consider certain conditions within the probation 
service itself. If the public service is to appeal effectively to young 
people in college, it must undergo periodic house-cleaning, prefer- 
ably in the spring of the year, as it is then that we release our 
quotas of more or less unprepared, more or less confused students. 
By house-cleaning I mean the improvement of conditions under 
which people have to work on public jobs. Of course, the pay must 
be adequate. No doubt it should be higher than it now is. But 
more then that positions should be made sufficiently secure; and, 
above all, free from the bondage of politics. As things now are I 
think that we drive more good men from the public service than we 
attract to it, not because of poor pay alone, but on account of low 
morale. How can the universities be asked to train people for public 
work, when those who have jobs to award look for recruits not to 
our educational institutions, but to the local bosses? The improve- 
ment of the public service is an up-hill struggle. All that the uni- 
versities can do is to cooperate with those forces in the community 
and nation that are striving to raise the standards for such work. 
I believe that the National Probation Association and the National 
Conference of Social Work are doing more than any other agencies 
to educate public opinion to the point of demanding a high quality 
of men and women for probation work, as well as for other social 
service positions which the community is supporting. 

My third point dwells more upon this question of public opinion. 
The general public holds strongly to the legal view of crime and 
its treatment. It tends to regard probation as a poor alternative to 
punishment. So far as it concedes anything to the probation method, 
it holds that anybody with a softened condition of mind and heart 
can do the job. Democracy suspects the expert, believing that any- 
body can do almost anything, provided he has the nerve. These 
fallacies are inimical to all forms of public work, but they are 
positively withering to the aims of those who wish to apply a humane 
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intelligence to methods of dealing with offenders. Meanwhile, the 
crooks, the bandits, and the murderers play havoc in the life of our 
cities. If the public maintained the same attitude toward the pro- 
tection of health that it does toward protection from crime, a host 
of plagues would still be devastating our cities. The analysis of 
social forces, a better comprehension of human nature, and the 
application of what is known in these fields, in a word, intelligence— 
is the first, last and only bulwark of social order. When the uni- 
versities become the founts of wisdom with reference to the control 
of social conditions that they have long since become with regard 
to the control of natural forces, and when the public comes to 
regard them as such, then, and only then, will there develop that free 
cooperation between the universities and the public service which 
shall yield the common good. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE AND LOCAL 
PROBATION ASSOCIATIONS 


WituiaM MUuELLeER, Chief Probation Officer, Supreme Court, 
Baltimore, Chairman 


During the past year an effort has been made to get in touch with all the 
states in the Union in order to encourage the establishment of probation asso- 
ciations to affiliate with the National Association. The individual members 
of the committee communicated with the heads of probation departments, 
suggesting the formation of local associations and affiliations with the National 
Association, with the following results: 

Miss Anne E. O’Brien of Hartford reports that at a meeting of the Con- 
necticut Probation Officers’ Association last September, the matter of affiliation 
between the aforesaid Association and the National Probation Association 
came up for discussion. It was finally voted that such affiliation could best be 
accomplished by individual membership in the latter, the majority of the com- 
mittee voting that the local Association, as a body, should not affiliate with 
the National Association. 

Miss O’Brien also reports that she attempted to make a canvass of the 
New England states to learn which states had local organizations, and to see 
if the establishment of such associations could not be stimulated where not 
already existent. The result of her inquiry was quite discouraging as to 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, because of the small number of pro- 
bation officers, and the lack of interest on their part, although the Department 
of Public Welfare of Vermont expressed its desire to co-operate with the 
National Probation Association in any way possible. Rhode Island did not 
respond to Miss O’Brien’s inquiry. Massachusetts has a Probation Officers’ 
Association, affiliated with the National Association, paying dues of $25 yearly. 

Justice James Hoge Ricks of Richmond suggests that some one in each 
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state should undertake to get the probation officers and judges of the state 
to attend the state conference of social work when it is in session and try to 
organize a state probation association, affiliated with the state conference of 
social work in a manner similar to the affiliation of the National Probation 
Association with the National Association of Social Work. 

Miss Isabelle Somerville of Indiana suggests that an amount, to be deter- 
mined by the National Association, should be paid from the treasury of state 
associations, wherever possible, the amount to be determined according to the 
membership of the state association—the members to receive the same benefits 
as individual members. 

Miss Sarah Colton Smith of Florida reports that the “Florida Probation 
Association” was recently organized, but, being such a young body, it gave 
little thought to the subject of affiliating with the National Association. 

Mr. Joseph W. Sanford of Washington, D. C., feels that the local associa- 
tions should by all means affiliate with the National Association, and that the 
local association should pay a stated fee to the National Association for each 
member in addition to the full dues in the National Association. In return 
for this the National Association should furnish for each member such litera- 
ture as it may issue. He believes that the officers of the local association should 
be made up almost entirely of persons not interested officially in probation 
work. He suggests that probation officers do the preliminary work and accept 
office in order to carry out the task of organizing, but relinquish their posts as 
soon as possible. 

Mrs. Carina C. Warrington of Indiana reports that the Indiana Probation 
Association is meeting with great success. 

Miss Edith Whitney Shaw of New Jersey reports excellent progress for 
the New Jersey State Probation and Parole Officers’ Association. Several joint 
conferences with the Essex County Social Workers’ Club were held with very 
interesting programs. 

The Maryland Probation Association is meeting with marked success. It 
has held quite a number of interesting meetings at its headquarters in the 
court house, and co-operated with the Maryland Association of Social Workers 
in its annual conference. It pays a membership fee of $20 annually to the 
National Probation Association. 

Hoping that the committee will be able to report better progress in the 
future, I respectfully submit the above report. 


CoMMITTEE ON STATE AND LocaL PROBATION ASSOCIATIONS 


William Mueller, Chief Probation Officer, Supreme Court, Baltimore, 
Chairman. 

Zettan Gordon, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Reading, Pa. 

Frances S. Hays, Field Representative, Child Welfare Commission, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Oregon. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Lyman, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 

Anne E. O’Brien, Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Hartford. 

Joseph W. Sanford, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Washington. 

Edith Whitney Shaw, Probation Officer, 1 Newark Street, Hoboken. 

Sarah C. Smith, Probation Officer, Largo, Fla. 

Miss Isabelle Somerville, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARD JUVENILE 
COURT LAWS 


Upon the adoption of the series of “Juvenile Court Standards” * 
at the largely attended joint session of this Association and the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau at Washington in May 1923, held in connec- 
tion with the annual conference of the Association, the Association 
voted that the President, Judge Ricks, be requested to appoint a 
special committee to draft a uniform or standard juvenile court law 
for the country. Judge Ricks accordingly appointed the following 
committee: 


Hon. Franklin Chase Hoyt, Chief Justice, Children’s Court, New York, 
Chairman. 

Hon. Victor V. Arnold, Judge, Juvenile Court, Chicago. 

Hon. Frederick P. Cabot, Judge, Juvenile Court, Boston. 

Bernard Flexner, Attorney, New York. 

Hon. Charles W. Hoffman, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, Cincinnati. 

Hon. Henry S. Hulbert, Judge, Juvenile and Probate Court, Detroit. 

Hon. James Hoge Ricks, Justice, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Richmond. 

Hon. Kathryn Sellers, Judge, Juvenile Court, Washington. 

Dr. Miriam van Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles. 

Hon. Edward F. Waite, Judge, District Court, Minneapolis. 


The Committee began its work by the consideration of a tentative 
draft which was prepared by the General Secretary as a basis for dis- 
cussion. The members of the Committee submitted written criticisms 
of this draft, following which an all-day meeting of the Committee 
was held in New York. Thereupon a second and later a third draft 
of the proposed act were sent to members of the Committee, and 
many additional suggestions were received. 

The members of the Committee present at Toronto held two meet- 
ings, at which the suggestions received were discussed, and a revised 
act was prepared and mimeographed. This draft was distributed to 
the members of the Association at a section meeting held on the 
second morning of the conference, at which Judge Hulbert presided. 
The act was discussed all the morning, and a well attended adjourned 
meeting was held, lasting the greater part of the afternoon. General 
agreement was reached on most of the important provisions, as a 


1 “Juvenile Court Standards,” Publication No. 121, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, 1923. 
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result of which the following resolution was adopted by the Associ- 
ation at its business session: 


“Be it resolved, that the standard juvenile court law prepared by a com- 
mittee of this Association be approved and generally distributed by the Secre- 
tary in the manner best calculated to accomplish the desired results.” 


In compliance with the above resolution, the General Secretary 
distributed copies of the revised bill to leading judges, probation 
officers and others interested, throughout the country. As a result of 
this distribution, many additional suggestions have come in. These 
are now being considered by the Committee, which was continued 
for this purpose. 

The following draft, which embodies all the suggestions accepted 
by the Committee to date, is therefore not final. It is submitted 
tentatively to the members of the Association for their further con- 
sideration and suggestions. The Committee will thereupon agree 
upon a final revision and the act will again be submitted to the As- 
sociation for its approval. 


DRAFT FOR A STANDARD JUVENILE COURT ACT 


Submitted by the Committee on Standard Juvenile Court Laws 
of the National Probation Association 


AN ACT 
TO ESTABLISH JUVENILE COURTS, DEFINING THEIR JURISDICTION, 
POWERS AND DUTIES, AND REGULATING PROCEDURE THEREIN 
Enacting Clause. 


ARTICLE I—EsTABLISHMENT; JURISDICTION 
Section 1. Definitions. 


2. Establishment of juvenile courts. 
3. Jurisdiction. 


ArticLe II—Procepure 1n CHILDREN’s CASES 


Section 4. Information; investigation; petition. 
5. Issuance of summons; notice. 
. Service of summons; travelling expenses. 
Failure to obey summons; warrant. 
. Arrest; custody of the child; release. 
. Transfer from other courts. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


Waiver of jurisdiction. 

Hearing; judgment. 

Modification of judgment; return of child to parents. 
Appointment of guardians. 

Selection of custodial agency. 

Support of child committed to a custodial agency. . 


ArticLe IIJ—Procepure 1n Cases oF ADULTS 


Section 16. 


17. 


Procedure in contributory delinquency and other 
adult cases. 


Proceedings for the support of dependents. 


ARTICLE IV—APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES AND EMPLOYEES; PROBATION 


Section 18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


Section 22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Appointment of judges. 

Appointment of probation officers and other em- 
ployees. 

Duties and powers of the probation department. 
Appointment of referees. 


ARTICLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Place of detention. 

Examination and treatment of persons found to be 
mentally defective, or in need of medical care. 
Court sessions; quarters. 

Records; forms. 

Rules. 

Co-operation. 

Contempt. 

Jury trial. 

Appeals and rehearings. 

Construction of the act. 

Constitutionality. 

Laws repealed. 

Time of taking effect. 


ArTICLE I—EsTABLISHMENT; JURISDICTION 


Section 1. Definitions. 1. The word “child” means a person 
less than eighteen years of age. 

The word “adult” means a person eighteen years of age or older. 

The words “child” or “children” may mean one or more children. 
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The words “parent” or “parents” may mean one or more parents. 

2. The words “delinquent child” include: 

(a) A child who has violated any law of the state or any ordi- 
nance or regulation of any subdivision of the state. 

(b) A child who by reason of being incorrigible or habitually 
disobedient is uncontrollable by his parents, guardian or custodian. 

(c) A child who is habitually truant from school or home. 

(d) A child who wilfully so deports himself as to injure or en- 
danger the morals or health of himself or others. 

3. The words “neglected child” include: 

(a) A child who is abandoned by his parents, guardian or cus- 
todian. 

(b) A child who lacks adequate parental care. 

(c) A child whose parents, guardian or custodian neglect or re- 
fuse to provide necessary food, clothing, shelter, medical attention 
or other care necessary for the health, morals or well-being of such 
child. 

(d) A child who is found in any disreputable place or who asso- 
ciates with vagrant, vicious or immoral persons. 

(e) A child who is in a condition, or who engages in an occupa- 
tion, dangerous to the life or limb or injurious to the health or morals 
of himself or others. 

4. The words “dependent child” include: 

(a) A child who is homeless or destitute or dependent on the 
public for support. 

(b) A child who is without a parent or guardian able to provide 
for his support, training and education. 

(c) A child who is otherwise in need of personal guardianship. 

§2. Establishment of Juvenile Courts. There is hereby estab- 
lished in each county of the state a court’ which shall be known as 
the juvenile court.* Such court shall be a court of superior juris- 
diction and a court of record and shall be vested with such equity 
and criminal jurisdiction as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

§ 3. Jurisdiction. 1. Children. (a) The juvenile court shall 
have original jurisdiction of proceedings concerning any child resid- 
ing within the county who is: (1) delinquent, (2) neglected, (3) 
dependent, (4) mentally defective or mentally disordered, or (5) 


1 Each state must decide whether the juvenile court shall be a special court or a 
part of a court of general jurisdiction. 


2 Or the court may be designated throughout the act as “The Juvenile and Family 
Court,” or simply “The Family Court.” 
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whose custody or the guardianship of whose person is subject to 
controversy or is to be determined. 

(b) The juvenile court shall have original jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings to determine the paternity of any child alleged to have been 
born out of wedlock and to provide for the support and disposition 
of such child in case such child or his mother is residing within the 
county. 

The jurisdiction conferred in subdivisions (a) and (b) of this 
section shall be exclusive, except in cases in which jurisdiction has 
previously been acquired by a court of concurrent jurisdiction,’ or 
unless jurisdiction is waived as provided for in section 10 of this 
act. The juvenile court shall have concurrent jurisdiction of cases 
in any of the classes above mentioned in which either the child or 
the parent or guardian concerned are at the time present within the 
county but not residing therein. 

(c) The juvenile court shall have original and exclusive juris- 
diction of proceedings for the adoption of children in which the 
adopting parents are residing within the county. 

Provided, that when once jurisdiction shall have been obtained 
by the juvenile court in the case of any child, such child shall con- 
tinue for the purposes of this act under the jurisdiction of the court 
until he becomes twenty-one years of age, unless discharged prior 
thereto by the court. And provided further, that the juvenile court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction in cases of persons accused of having 
violated any law prior to their becoming eighteen years of age. 

2. Adults. The juvenile court shall have original jurisdiction 
to determine all cases of persons charged (a) with contributing to, 
encouraging, or tending to cause, by any act or omission, the delin- 
quency, neglect or dependency of any child; or, (b) with any act or 
omission with respect to any child, which act or omission is a viola- 
tion of any law or ordinance; or, (c) with desertion, abandonment 
or failure to provide maintenance. Where the offense charged 
amounts to a felony, the jurisdiction shall be concurrent; otherwise 
it shall be exclusive. 


ArticLE II—ProcepuRE IN CHILDREN’s CASES 


§4. Information; Investigation; Petition. Any person having 
information that a child is within the provisions of this act may, and 
any peace officer having such information shall give such information 





1 Courts having concurrent jurisdiction might include in some cases the juvenile 
court in another county or, under the constitutional provisions of some states, a pro- 
bate court or court of superior jurisdiction. 
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to the juvenile court. Thereupon the court shall make preliminary 
inquiry to determine whether the public interests or the interests of 
the child require that further action be taken. Whenever practicable 
such inquiry shall include a preliminary investigation of the home 
and environmental conditions of the child, his previous history, and 
the facts and circumstances of the condition alleged. The prelim- 
inary inquiry shall be reported in writing. Thereupon the court may 
deal with the case informally or if the court shall determine that 
formal jurisdiction should be acquired, a petition shall be filed by a 
person having information. Provided, that whenever a child is taken 
into custody a petition shall be filed forthwith, unless the parent or 
guardian consents in writing to detention for such times as is neces- 
sary to make an investigation, or unless the arresting officer or a 
duly authorized agent of the juvenile court consents to the child’s 
release pending the disposition of the case; and provided further, 
that nothing in this act shall be construed as preventing any person 
having information that a child is within the provisions of the act 
from presenting a petition to the court. 

The petition shall be verified under oath, alleging the facts as 
briefly as may be which bring said child within the provisions of 
this act. The petition shall also state: (1) The name, age and resi- 
dence of the child; (2) the names and residences of his parents; 
(3) the name and residence of his legal guardian, if the child is 
under guardianship; and (4) the name and residence of the person 
or persons in whose custody or control the child is at the time of 
making the petition. If any of the jurisdictional facts herein re- 
quired are not known or cannot be ascertained by the petitioner, the 
petition shall so state. 

§5. Issuance of Summons; Notice. After a petition shall have 
been filed with the juvenile court, and after such further investiga- 
tion as the court may direct, unless the parties hereinafter named 
shall voluntarily appear or be in court, the court shall issue a sum- 
mons reciting briefly the facts in the case, and requiring the person 
or persons who have the custody or control of the child or in whose 
custody or control the child at the time is, to personally appear and 
bring the child before the court, at a time and place stated in the 
summons. If the person so summoned shall be other than the parent 
or guardian of the child, then the parent or guardian or both shall 
also be notified of the pendency of the case and of the time and 
place appointed, by personal service at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore the hearing, except as hereinafter provided. 

Summons may be issued requiring the appearance of any other 
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person whose presence, in the discretion of the judge of the juvenile 
court, is necessary for the welfare of the child or for the proper 
hearing of the case. 

§ 6. Service of Summons; Travelling Expenses. Service of sum- 
mons shall be made personally by the delivery of a true and attested 
copy thereof to the persons summoned; provided, that if the judge of 
the juvenile court is satisfied that reasonable but unsuccessful efforts 
have been made to serve personally the summons or the notice, re- 
quired by the provisions of the preceding section, upon any of the 
parties named therein, or if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
judge that it is impracticable to serve such summons or notice per- 
sonally upon any of them, and the child is actually present in court, 
the judge may make an order providing for the service of the sum- 
mons or notice by registered mail addressed to their last known ad- 
dresses, or by publication thereof, or both, as he may direct. It 
shall be sufficient to confer jurisdiction if service is effected at any 
time before the time fixed in the summons for the return thereof, but 
the judge, if requested by a parent, guardian, or custodian, shall not 
proceed with the hearing earlier than three days after the service. 
Failure to serve a summons upon any person shall not impair the 
jurisdiction of the court to proceed in cases of delinquent children 
if for good cause shown the judge shall have made an order dis- 
pensing with such service. 

Service of summons, process or notice required by this act may 
be made by any suitable person under the direction of the juvenile 
court. The judge of the court may in his discretion authorize the 
payment of necessary travelling expenses incurred by any person 
summoned or otherwise required to appear at the hearing of any 
case coming within the provisions of this act. Such expenses when 
approved by the judge shall be a charge upon the county. 

§ 7. Failure to Obey Summons; Warrant. If any person sum- 
moned, as herein provided, shall fail without reasonable cause to ap- 
pear with the child in the juvenile court and there abide the order 
of the court, he may be proceeded against for contempt of court 
under and in accordance with the provisions of the general statutes. 
In case the summons cannot be served or the parties served fail to 
obey the same, and in any case when it shall be made to appear to 
the judge of the court that the service will be ineffectual or the wel- 
fare of the child requires that he shall be brought forthwith into the 
custody of the court, a warrant may be issued on the order of the 


court against the parent, guardian or custodian or against the child 
himself. 
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§8. Arrest; Custody of the Child; Release. Whenever any 
child is arrested the arresting officer, whenever practicable and un- 
less otherwise ordered by the juvenile court, shall accept the written 
promise of the parent, guardian, or other person having charge of 
the child, to be responsible for the presence of such child in the court 
at the time fixed for such child to appear, and at any other time to 
which the hearing in the case may be continued or adjourned by the 
court. Thereupon such child may be released in the custody of the 
parent, guardian or other person having charge of the child. If not 
so released, such child shall be taken immediately to the place of 
detention designated by the court. The officer making such arrest 
shall immediately notify the court and shall file a petition when di- 
rected to do so by the court. 

In any case in which a petition has been filed, if it appears from 
the petition that the child is in such condition or surroundings that 
his welfare requires that his custody be immediately assumed by the 
court, the judge thereof may endorse or cause to be endorsed upon 
the summons an order that the officer serving the same shall at once 
take the child into custody. In the case of any child whose custody 
has been assumed by the juvenile court and pending the final dispo- 
sition of any case, the child may be released in the custody of a 
parent, guardian or other person having charge of the child, or in 
the custody of a probation officer or other person appointed by the 
judge of the juvenile court, to be brought before the court at the 
time designated. When not released as herein provided, such child, 
pending the hearing of the case, shall be detained in such place of 
detention as shall be designated by the court, subject to the further 
order of the court. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as forbidding any peace 
officer or probation officer from immediately taking into custody any 
child who is found committing an act of delinquency, or who is 
reasonably believed to be a fugitive from his parents or from justice, 
or whose surroundings are such as to endanger his health or morals 
unless immediate action is taken. Provided, that in every such case 
the officer taking the child into custody shall immediately report the 
fact to the court and the case shall then be proceeded with as pro- 
vided in this act. 

§9. Transfer from Other Courts. If during the pendency of a 
criminal case against any person in any court, it shall be ascertained 
that said person is under the age of eighteen years, it shall be the 
duty of the court before whom such proceedings are pending to im- 
mediately transfer such case together with all of the papers, docu- 
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ments and testimony connected therewith to the juvenile court having 
jurisdiction. The court making such transfer shall order the child 
to be taken forthwith to the place of detention designated by the 
juvenile court or to that court itself; but the court making such 
transfer may release such child in the custody of some suitable per- 
son, to appear before the juvenile court at a time designated in said 
order. The juvenile court shall thereupon proceed to hear and dis- 
pose of such case in the same manner as if it had been instituted in 
that court in the first instance, causing a petition to be filed as pro- 
vided in section 4 if such action is deemed necessary. 

§ 10. Waiver of Jurisdiction. If in the case of any child coming 
before the juvenile court it shall appear that the child is guilty of an 
offense which under the general statutes would be termed a felony 
and the child is sixteen years of age or older, the judge of the court 
may, after full investigation, if he shall deem it to be for the best 
interests of the child and the public, waive jurisdiction thereof and 
by order direct the prosecuting attorney of the county to institute 
appropriate proceedings; whereupon such child shall be tried in the 
court having criminal jurisdiction of like offenses; provided, how- 
ever: that such criminal court may, in its discretion, exercise the 
powers conferred upon the juvenile court in this act in disposing of 
such case. 

§ 11. Hearing; Judgment. At the time set for the hearing the 
juvenile court shall proceed to hear and determine the case in a 
summary manner. It may adjourn the hearing from time to time for 
the purpose of investigation and to enable the court to render such 
order or judgment as shall best conserve the welfare of the child and 
carry out the objects of this act. During such adjournment the child 
may be released in the custody of his parent or guardian or may be 
placed under the supervision of a probation officer. At any stage of 
the case the court may, at its discretion, appoint any suitable person 
to be the guardian ad litem of the child for the purposes of the pro- 
ceedings. 

If the court shall find that the child is delinquent, neglected, de- 
pendent, or otherwise within the provisions of this act, it shall ad- 
judge said child to be a ward of the court. Thereupon the court may: 

1. Place the child on probation subject to the orders of the court; 
or 

2. Place the child in a suitable family home in the custody of a 
relative or other fit person, upon such conditions as the court shall 
determine; or 

3. Commit the child to a suitable public agency or institution or 
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to any suitable private institution, society, or association incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the state and approved by the state board of 
public welfare,’ authorized to care for children or to place them in 
suitable family homes; or 

4. Render such further judgment or make such further order as 
the court may deem to be for the best interests of the child. 

§ 12. Modification of Judgment; Return of Child to Parent. Any 
order or commitment made by the juvenile court in the case of any 
child shall be subject to such modification or revocation from time 
to time as the court may deem to be for the welfare of such child. 

Any parent, guardian, or other person having charge of a child 
who has been committed by the juvenile court to the custody of an 
institution, agency, or person, may at any time file with the court a 
petition, verified under oath, stating that application for the release 
of the child has been made to and denied by such institution, agency 
or person, or that such institution, agency or person has failed to 
act upon such application within a resonable time. A copy of such 
petition shall at once be served by the court upon such institution, 
agency or person, whose duty it shall be to file a reply to the same 
within five days. If, upon examination of the petition and reply, 
the court is of the opinion that an investigation should be had, it 
may, upon due notice to all concerned, proceed to hear the facts and 
determine the question at issue. It may thereupon return such child 
to the custody of its parents or guardian, or may retain the child 
in the custody of the institution, agency or person and may direct 
such institution, agency or person to make such other arrangements 
for the child’s care and welfare as the circumstances of the case may 
require, or the court may make such other order or commitment as 
it shall deem to be for the best interests of the child. 

§ 13. Appointment of Guardians. Whenever in the course of a 
proceeding instituted under this act it shall appear to the juvenile 
court that the welfare of any child within its jurisdiction will be 
promoted by the appointment of an individual as general guardian 
of its person, the court shall have jurisdiction to make such appoint- 
ment, either upon the application of the child or of some relative or 
friend, or upon the court’s own motion. Before making such ap- 
pointment the court shall cause an order to be issued and served 
upon the parents of such child in such manner and within such time, 
prior to the hearing, as the court may deem reasonable. In the ap- 
pointment of such guardians the court shall be governed by all the 


: 1 Or other appropriate state department supervising or licensing private institu- 
tions or agencies. 
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provisions of law relating to the appointment of guardians. In any 
case arising under this act the court may determine as between parents 
or others whether the father or mother or what persons shall have 
the custody and control of said child. 

§ 14. Selection of Custodial Agency. In committing any child 
to any institution or other custodial agency, other than a public in- 
stitution or agency, or in placing the child under the guardianship 
or custody of any person other than that of its parents, the juvenile 
court shall, when practicable, select as the custodial agency an insti- 
tution or agency governed by persons of like religious faith as the 
parents of such child, or an individual of like religious faith. 

§15. Support of Child Committed to a Custodial Agency. 
Whenever any child is committed by the juvenile court to the cus- 
tody of an institution, agency or person, other than its parent or 
guardian, compensation for the care of such child, when approved 
by order of the court, shall be a charge upon the county, or the ap- 
propriate subdivision thereof. But the court may, after giving the 
parent or other person having the duty under the law to support such 
child a reasonable opportunity to be heard, adjudge that such parent 
or other person shall pay in such manner as the court may direct 
such sum as will cover in whole or in part the support of such child, 
and if such parent or other person shall wilfully fail or refuse to 


pay such sum he may be proceeded against as provided by law for 
cases of desertion or failure to provide maintenance. 


ArTICLE IIJ—Procepure 1n Cases oF ADULTS 


§ 16. Procedure in Contributory Delinquency and Other Adult 
Cases. In the examination, trial or determination of cases of adults 
charged with contributing to the delinquency, neglect or dependency 
of children or in other cases involving adults coming within the pro- 
visions of this act, the proceedings shall be conducted in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the conduct of equity or criminal 
cases or special proceedings of similar character. Proceedings may 
be instituted by an interested party or by the court’s own motion, 
and a reasonable opportunity to appear shall be afforded the re- 
spondent. The court may issue a summons or, in order to secure or 
to compel the attendance of any necessary person, a warrant or 
other process. All provisions of the preceding sections of this act 
relative to procedure in cases of children, in so far as such pro- 
visions are applicable, shall be construed as applying to cases against 
adults also. 

Upon the trial of such cases the court is authorized and em- 
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powered to render judgment therein, and if judgiment be rendered 
sustaining the charge against any such adult the court shall have 
power to fix such punishment as the law provides,’ or may, in its 
discretion, suspend sentence and place on probation, and by order 
impose upon such adult such duty as shall be deemed to be for the 
best interests of the child or other persons concerned. 


§ 17. Proceedings for the Support of Dependents. In the case 
of an adult who deserts, abandons or fails to provide for the main- 
tenance or care of any person for whose maintenance or care such 
adult is legally responsible, or in the case of any adult adjudged 
liable for the maintenance or care of any person, the court may in- 
quire into and determine the ability of such adult to provide for the 
maintenance or care of such person, in whole or in part, and if satis- 
fied that such adult is able to contribute toward the maintenance or 
care of such person may order that such provision be made. The 
court may direct when, how and where money for such maintenance 
or care shall be paid; and in the event that such adult so ordered to 
pay such money shall wilfully, or without just excuse, fail or refuse 
to pay the same in accordance with the court’s order, said adult 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of the law relating to desertion or 
failure to provide maintenance, or such adult may be proceeded 
against as for contempt of court. If a child has an estate in the 
hands of a guardian or trustee, the guardian or trustee may be re- 
quired to pay for his education and maintenance in connection 
therewith, so long as there may be funds for that purpose. 


ARTICLE IV—APpPOINTMENT OF JUDGES AND EMPLOYEES; PROBATION 





§ 18. Appointment of Judges. In each county of the state con- 
taining a population of 100,000° or more there shall be appointed 
by the Governor* within sixty days after this act shall have become 
effective a judge of the juvenile court of such county. Such judge 
shall have had adequate training in the law and in social science. He 
shall serve for a term of ten years, or until his successor is appointed 
and confirmed, and shall receive such salary, payable by the board 


1 This calls for separate acts or provisions in the penal laws dealing with con- 
tributory delinquency and other offenses against children. 


2? This calls for a separate act dealing with desertion and non-support as a mis- 
demeanor. 

® This would vary, of course, with states. No limitation preferred. 

* The appointment of special juvenile court judges by the Governor is suggested 
as an ideal. It has been successful in Massachussetts and New Jersey. The estab- 
lished practice in the appointment of judges in the other courts of superior jurisdiction 
in any state would necessarily govern in most instances. 
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of county commissioners’ as such board shall determine, which, 
however, shall not be less than $ * per annum. 

In each county containing a population of less than 100,000 per- 
sons, the board of county commissioners may submit to the electors 
at a regular or special referendum election the question: “Shall 
there be appointed a special judge of the juvenile court?” If such 
question shall be decided by a majority vote in the affirmative such 
judge shall be appointed and shall serve in the same manner as pro- 
vided for counties of over 100,000 population. In all other counties 
the judge of the county court’ shall be judge of the juvenile court of 
such county and shall receive such additional compensation therefor 
as the board of county commissioners shall determine, which shall 
not, however, be less than $ per annum. 

§ 19. Appointment of Probation Officers and Other Employees. 
The judge of each juvenile court shall appoint a chief probation 
officer and as many probation officers as he shall deem necessary. 
All probation officers shall be appointed from an eligible list se- 
cured through competitive examination.“ The examinations given 
for the purpose of establishing such eligible lists shall have reference 
to the education, previous experience, ability, personality and char- 
acter of the candidates. All of such officers shall receive such sal- 
aries and expenses as the judge shall determine, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of county commissioners.” The judge may ap- 
point other probation officers who shall serve without compensation. 
The chief probation officer, the probation officers and other em- 
ployees appointed to serve under the supervision of the chief proba- 
tion officer shall constitute the probation department of the court. 
The judge shall have power to appoint a clerk and such other em- 
ployees as he may deem necessary. They shall be paid such salaries 
and expenses as the judge shall determine, subject to the approval 
of the board of county commissioners.’ All employees may be re- 
moved by the judge at any time. 

§ 20. Duties and Powers of the Probation Department. The 
chief probation officer, under the direction of the judge of the juven- 
ile court, shall have charge of the work of the probation department 
and shall supervise the work of all probation officers. It shall be 

1 Or appropriate fiscal authority of the county. 

2 Salary would vary in different states, it should be adequate to secure the ser- 


vices, full time wherever necessary, of men or women of legal and other desirable 
training and experience. 

8 Or other appropriate court having general chancery and criminal jurisdiction. 

* The law should specify in each state whether the examination should be con- 
ducted by a state department or commission qupervieias. the probation system of the 
state, a civil service commission, or by a special examining board appointed for each 
court. 

5 Or appropriate fiscal authority of the county. 
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the duty of the probation department to make such investigations as 
the court may direct, to keep a written record of such investigations 
and to submit the same to the judge, or to dispose of them as he may 
direct. Upon the placing of any person on probation, the probation 
department shall furnish to such person a written statement of the 
conditions of probation and shall instruct him regarding the same. 
Such department shall keep informed concerning the conduct and 
condition of each person on probation under its supervision and 
shall report thereon to the judge placing such person on probation 
at least once each month. Each probation officer shall use all suita- 
ble methods to aid persons on probation and to bring about improve- 
ment in their conduct and condition. The probation department 
shall keep full records of its work; shall keep accurate and complete 
account of moneys collected from persons under its supervision, 
shall give receipts therefor and shall make at least monthly returns 
thereon; and shall perform such other duties as the court may di- 
rect. Probation officers for the purposes of this act shall have the 
powers of police officers. All other provisions of the laws of the 
state relating to probation, so far as they are applicable and not 
inconsistent with this act, shall apply to cases coming within the 
provisions of this act. 

§ 21. Appointment of Referees. The judge of the juvenile court 
may appoint one or more probation officers or other suitable per- 
sons as referees of the court to hear cases coming within the pro- 
visions of this act. Such referees shall hold office during the pleas- 
ure of the judge. The hearing of any case may be referred to such 
referees by order of the court, or the judge may direct that all or 
certain cases coming within the provisions of this act of a certain 
class or within a district to be designated by him, shall be initiated 
before and heard in the first instance by such referee in the manner 
provided for the initiation and hearing of cases by the court. In all 
cases coming before him a referee shall comply with the require- 
ments of and conform to the procedure provided for the hearing of 
such cases by the court. Upon the conclusion of the hearing in each 
case the referee shall transmit to the court all papers relating to the 
case, together with his conclusions and recommendations in writing. 
In case no hearing by the court is requested as hereinafter provided 
for, the conclusions and recommendations of the referee, when con- 
firmed by an order of the court, shall become the judgment of the 
court. In the case of a child the parent, guardian or custodian of 
such child, or, in the case of an adult, the defendant shall be noti- 
fied of the conclusions and recommendations of the referee. A 
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hearing by the court shall be allowed to any person, or to the parent, 
guardian, custodian or next friend of any child, whose case has been 
heard by a referee, upon the filing by such person of a request for 
such hearing with the judge within five days after notice of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the referee. 


ARTICLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

§ 22. Place of Detention. No child coming within the provisions 
of this act shall be placed in or committed to any prison, jail, lockup, 
vehicle or other place where such child can come in contact at any 
time or in any manner with any adult convicted of crime or under 
arrest and charged with crime. Provision shall be made for the 
temporary detention of such children in a detention home to be con- 
ducted as an agency of the juvenile court for the purposes of this 
act, or the judge thereof may arrange for the boarding of such chil- 
dren temporarily in a private home or homes in the custody of some 
fit person or persons, subject to the supervision of the court, or the 
judge may arrange with any incorporated institution or agency main- 
taining a suitable place of detention for children in said county to 
the end that such institution or agency shall receive for temporary 
care any child within the jurisdiction of the court. 

In case a detention home is established as an agency of the court 
it shall be furnished and carried on, so far as possible, as a family 
home in charge of a superintendent or matron who shall reside 
therein. The judge may appoint a matron or superintendent or both 
and other necessary employees for such home in the same manner 
as probation officers are appointed under this act, their salaries to 
be fixed and paid in the same manner as the salaries of probation 
officers. The necessary expenses incurred in maintaining such de- 
tention home shall be paid by the county. 

In case the judge shall arrange for the board of children tem- 
porarily detained in private homes a reasonable sum for the board 
of such children while temporarily detained in such homes shall be 
paid by the county. 

In case the judge shall arrange with any incorporated institution 
or agency for the use of a detention home maintained by such insti- 
tution or agency, he shall enter an order which shall be effectual for 
the purpose, and a reasonable sum shall be appropriated by the 
board of county commissioners for the compensation of such insti- 
tution or agency for the care of such children. 

§ 23. Examination and Treatment of Persons Found to be Men- 
tally Defective, or in Need of Medical Care. The juvenile court, in 
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its discretion, either before or after a hearing, may cause any person 
within its jurisdiction to be examined by a physician or psychologist, 
appointed or designated for the purpose by the court. If it shall 
appear to the court that any child within its jurisdiction is mentally 
defective or mentally disordered, it may cause such child to be ex- 
amined by two qualified physicians’ and on the written statement of 
such physicians that such child is mentally defective or mentally dis- 
ordered, the court may commit such child to an appropriate insti- 
tution authorized by law to receive and care for mentally defective 
or mentally disordered children. In any such case the parents, 
guardian or custodian shall be given due notice of any proceedings 
hereunder. 

Whenever a child within the jurisdiction of the court and under 
the provisions of this act appears to the court to be in need of medi- 
cal or surgical care a suitable order may be made for the treatment 
of such child by a competent physician in a hospital or otherwise, 
and the expense thereof, when approved by the court, shall be a 
charge upon the county or the appropriate subdivision thereof; but 
the court may adjudge that the person or persons having the duty 
under the law to support such child shall pay part or all of the ex- 
penses of such treatment as provided in section 15 of this act. 

§ 24. Court Sessions; Quarters. Sessions of the juvenile court 
shall be held at such places throughout the county as the judge shall 
from time to time determine. In the hearing of any cases coming 
within the provisions of this act the general public may be excluded 
and only such persons admitted thereto as have a direct interest in 
the case. 

All cases involving children shall be heard separately and apart 
from the trial of cases against adults. Suitable quarters shall be 
provided by the board of county commissioners’ for the hearing 
of cases and for the use of the judge, the probation officers and other 
employees of the court. 

§ 25. Records; Forms. The juvenile court shall maintain a 
complete record of all cases brought before it. All records of investi- 
gations, physical and mental examinations and supervision shall be 
deemed privileged and confidential records, open to inspection only 
in the discretion of the court; but such records shall be open to in- 
spection by the parents, guardian or other authorized representative 
of the person concerned and, in the discretion of the court, to other 


persons having a legitimate interest in the case. 
_ } Provision to be modified in accordance with the State law regarding the com- 
mitment of feeble-minded or mentally diseased persons. 
2 Or other appropriate fiscal authority of the county. 
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The court shall devise and cause to be printed such forms for 
records and for the various petitions, orders, processes, and other 
papers in the cases coming within this act as shall meet the require- 
ments thereof; and all expenses incurred in complying with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be a county charge. 

§ 26. Rules. The juvenile court shall have power to devise and 
publish rules to regulate the procedure in cases coming within the 
provisions of this act and for the conduct of all officers of the court. 

§ 27. Co-operation. It is hereby made the duty of every county, 
town or municipal official or department in such county to render 
such assistance and co-operation within his or its jurisdictional power 
to further the objects of this act. All institutions or other agencies 
to which any child coming within the provisions of this act may be 
sent are hereby required to give such information concerning such 
child to the juvenile court, or to any officer appointed by it as said 
court or officer may require for the purposes of this act. The court 
is authorized to seek the co-operation of all societies or organiza- 
tions, public or private, having for their object the protection or aid 
of children, to the end that the court be assisted in every reasonable 
way to give each child within its jurisdiction such care, protection 
and assistance as will best conserve its welfare. 

§ 28. Contempt. Any person who wilfully violates, neglects or 
refuses to obey and perform any order of the juvenile court entered 
in pursuance of a regular hearing may be proceeded against by the 
court for contempt of court, under the general statutes. 

§ 29. Jury Trial. In all cases of children arising under the pro- 
visions of this act the juvenile court shall hear and determine such 
cases without a jury. In all cases of adults charged with offenses 
under this act, the defendant shall be entitled to a trial by jury, if 
he shall so elect.’ 

§ 30. Appeals and Rehearings. No appeal shall be allowed 
from any order or finding by the juvenile court in the case of a child; 
provided, that within thirty days after the entering of a finding or 
order of the court regarding the custody or control of any child, the 
parent, guardian, or any other person whom the court shall find 
upon investigation to have the rightful interest of said child at heart, 
may petition the court for a rehearing upon the matters determined 
by said finding or order. Thereupon the court shall grant such re- 
hearing; provided, however, that the judge of the court who entered 
the original order or finding shall thereupon be disqualified from 


_ } In all states where this act creates an independent court the method of drawing 
a jury may be governed by special provisions in the act or by the general statutes. 
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again sitting in the case, and the same shall be heard before a judge 
penn selena * Court in said county, sitting as a judge in the 
juvenile court, and the parties thereto shall have all of the rights 
accruing to them under this statute upon an original hearing. 

In criminal cases against adults an appeal may be taken by any 
person aggrieved from any final order or judgment of the juvenile 
mie... * Court within thirty days after the entry 
of such order or judgment, in accordance with the general statutes 
and the rules governing appeals. 

§ 31. Construction of the Act. This act shall be liberally con- 
strued in order to accomplish the beneficial purposes herein sought. 
It is the intention of this act that in all proceedings under its pro- 
visions the juvenile court shall proceed upon the theory that a child 
under its jurisdiction is a ward of the state and is subject to the dis- 
cipline and entitled to the protection of the state, and that the care, 
custody and discipline of any child declared a ward of the court 
shall be as nearly as possible that which should have been given by 
the parents. The duty shall be constant upon the court to give each 
child subject to its jurisdiction such oversight and guidance as will 
conduce to the welfare of such child and to the best interests of the 
state. 

No adjudication or judgment upon the status of any child in the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court shall operate to impose any of the 
disabilities ordinarily imposed by conviction, nor shall any child be 
denominated a criminal by reason of such adjudication, nor shall 
such adjudication be denominated a conviction, nor shall any child 
be charged with or convicted of a crime in any court, except as pro- 
vided in section 10 of this act. The disposition of a child in the 
juvenile court, or any evidence given in a juvenile court proceedings, 
shall not be lawful evidence against the child in any case or pro- 
ceedings in any other court. 

§ 32. Constitutionality. If any section, subdivision or clause of 
this act should be held to be unconstitutional or invalid, such de- 
cision shall not affect the validity of the remaining portions of the 
act. 

§ 33. Laws Repealed. 
§ 34. Time of Taking Effect. This act shall take effect 


+ The appropriate court having appellate jurisdiction. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
Joint Conference 
wtih the 


American Prison Association 
at Salt Lake City 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PROBATION SERVICE 


Mrs. C. C. WarrIncTON, State Probation Officer, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


It is a significant fact that today a great deal of attention is being 
given to public opinion. This is true not only of social organiza- 
tions dependent upon the public for support but also of our great 
industries, such as railroads and telephone companies. Whenever 


one of these great industries wants to put across any particular 
thing such as a “safety first” campaign, they arouse the interest of 
the public. We are all of us familiar with that lurid poster that is 
found in the stations all over the country in which an automobile 
loaded with a family is about to be struck by an on-rushing train. 
In my part of the country, as evidence that the poster or something 
similar has had a good effect, many of the buses that traverse east 
and west across the state have on them, “We stop before every rail- 
road crossing.” So that it is not only such organizations as those 
to which we belong, which are dependent on the public for support, 
that are endeavoring to arouse favorable and enlightened public 
opinion, but it is also the industrial corporations and individuals 
engaged in various lines of commercial enterprise who spend large 
sums of money for this same purpose. 

The public wants information and if they cannot get it from an 
authentic source they will get it from an unauthentic one and many 
inaccuracies and much misinformation will result. The world today 
morally, religiously and civilly, is what it is because of this accum- 
mulated information and misinformation. If we are to create public 
opinion upon any given subject it is important that we hand out 
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correct information. We cannot hope for any permanent good by 
handing out half-truths, by camouflaging the truth with what seems 
to be a sweet coating of facts. There are people, of course, affected 
by sensational statements and half-truths but the conservative ele- 
ment of the American people, fortunately the largest group of our 
American population, demands the facts in order to form their 
opinions. 

Public opinion, after all, is only individual opinion in the aggre- 
gate and individual opinion is the result of the images or mental pic- 
tures gathered either through actual contact with circumstances, 
through the written or spoken word or through pictures. The first 
source forms only a small amount of an individual’s opinion for 
we cannot come into actual contact with everything upon which we 
form our opinions. For instance, everyone here present has some 
particular opinion of the new restrictive immigration act. Yet how 
much of that opinion is based upon actual knowledge of all the 
conditions which resulted in that act? Most of your information 
probably is based upon knowledge gleaned from newspapers, maga- 
zine articles, motion pictures, etc. This is true of all individual 
opinion, of all public opinion. Therefore, we who have the informa- 
tion, the accurate information, must get it over to the individual in 
order that the individual may form the correct mental pictures which 
will formulate his opinion, and which together with other individual 
opinions in the group, will form public opinion. It is only within re- 
cent years that any such attempts have been made for probation work. 
We cannot get very far; we cannot hope to stem the tide of adverse 
criticism, unless we can arouse a proper public opinion for our 
various lines of endeavor. To this end it seems to me it should be 
the duty of every state department, whether it be a department of 
charities and correction, a commission to take care of the prisons 
and reformatories in the state, or a probation department, to collect 
facts from every source of its organization or any place that it 
can where the facts are essential to the carrying on of the work, and 
then get those facts into such shape that they can be put over to the 
public for the information of the public and back to the organization 
to help in the training of that organization. It is only within recent 
years that any such attempts have been made for probation work. 

To show you a little of what we have done along this line, I am 
going to outline the publicity work that we have been carrying on 
in my own state. We are not anywhere near the top in probation 
work; we are not within speaking distance of Massachusetts, or 
New York. We are only an infant, but because we are so young in 
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attempting this service I believe that it may possibly give you some 
idea of how to put across work in your own states. 

The Department of State Supervision was created in 1921. For 
a number of years we have had a juvenile court law, which created 
the juvenile court in every county of our state, having the circuit 
judge sit as juvenile judge, requiring the circuit judge to have a 
separate docket for juvenile cases and requiring all boys under 
sixteen and all girls under eighteen who had committed any offense, 
except those punishable by death or life imprisonment, to be tried 
in this juvenile court and setting forth the procedure of the court 
itself. Of course, it is really a chancery procedure, a court usually 
to be held in chambers, the judge given the right to send anyone out 
of the court that he does not desire to have present. Before the 
judge can try that case the law provides that he must have a written 
report on the home conditions, the school conditions, and the other 
conditions which may have led to the delinquency of that child. It 
is provided that that report must be submitted to the judge in writing 
by the probation officer, and that when the judge has read that report 
he may then decide whether or not he desires to try the case. His 
decision is based on this report and upon what is best for the child, 
not upon the guilt or innocence of that child. The law further 
provides that probation officers shall be appointed under certain 
conditions. We have ninety-two counties in Indiana. Five of those 
countries are obliged to have a certain number of full-time proba- 
tion officers. It is mandatory. Six other counties are obliged to 
have a certain number to serve part-time. This leaves eighty-one 
counties in Indiana in which the judge may or may not appoint a 
probation officer, just as he sees fit. 

The first thing that the department did after its establishment 
was to send out questionnaires endeavoring to find out how many 
probation officers we had with county-wide jurisdiction and how 
many counties had these probation officers. We found that prac- 
tically only one-third of the counties in Indiana had any kind of a 
probation officer. We found that in many counties the type of cases 
that were tried were only those which had to be sent to an institution, 
that there was no effort made to handle cases that were to be handled 
on follow-up work in the probation department. There were a few 
counties in the state, outstanding counties, where some of the largest 
towns and cities were located, in which this was not true. 

Let me say here when you think of juvenile courts, you are apt 
to think of the larger cities. You know in the larger cities your 
juvenile court is functioning, but what of those little counties 
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throughout the state? What of the rural child when that rural child 
gets into trouble? I can tell you what the condition was in Indiana. 
That rural child had no probation officer. That rural child in some 
instances was not even tried in the juvenile court, we found upon 
investigation. We found that that child was sometimes tried in the 
Justice of the Peace’ court and fined and possibly given a jail sent- 
ence which may or may not have been suspended. We know of two 
boys who had an old wagon and they had tied some ropes to the 
wagon and were starting it down a hill. It frightened some horses 
and the horses ran into a fence and were damaged. The owner of 
the horses was very angry and he filed charges against those two 
boys. They were brought into the Justice of the Peace’ Court and 
a jury of twelve good men and true were chosen to try them on this 
heinous charge. One man on the jury didn’t think those boys should 
be tried in any such manner so, regardless of their guilt or innocence, 
the boys were not convicted. But the whole proceeding was illegal 
because that court had no jurisdiction. We found other instances 
in which juveniles, boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen, had 
been tried in the criminal courts. We found instances of children 
in jail where they had no business to be under our Juvenile Court 
Law. We found counties in which there was no Juvenile Docket. 
In the majority of counties in the State neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the law was carried out. 

None of this was done by these judges with malice of fore- 
thought. It was simply lack of information. The judges were busy 
dealing with other matters, with the civil matters. Our circuit judges 
are very much overworked. They handle all civil cases, criminal 
cases, and probate cases. Of course, down at the bottom of the line 
are the juvenile cases, and the juvenile laws are scattered through- 
out the statute books. The Probation Department has since made 
a digest of these laws for the benefit of the judges and officers. Some 
of these laws are conflicting, although the juvenile court law of 
Indiana is practically up to the standard of the law adopted by the 
Children’s Bureau of Washington and by the National Probation 
Association. All it has needed is supervision to bring it out and 
make it effective. 

Ignorance on the part of the community as to probation and 
juvenile court service bred laxity in local enforcement of the juvenile 
court and probation laws. When we went into a community we 
always saw the judge first and talked with him concerning the situa- 
tion, asking him why he didn’t have a probation officer, telling him 
of the situation which we had found in his own county. His answer 
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usually was, “Well, it is good work; I believe in it, but we, as a 
county, cannot afford it. Our county council will not give us the 
appropriation to hire a probation officer.” 

So we first had to convince these judges by statistics that they 
could not afford not to hire a probation officer. We went to the 
auditor’s office in the various counties and found how much it was 
costing the county to care for their dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children in the state institutions and in the private institutions 
which took such types of children. Then with those figures in hand 
we would show the judge that with a trained probation officer or a 
probation officer who was susceptible to training, many of those chil- 
dren could be kept in their own homes or other family homes at no 
expense, or much less expense, and the salary of the probation officer ° 
would be paid many times over by the saving that he would make 
thereby. We also made speeches in the community explaining the 
work of the juvenile court and probation, using these same telling 
figures. 

Gradually the judges adopted the idea and in one county, one 
of the first counties that saw the light, we had an officer appointed 
who in three month’s time removed sufficient children from institu- 
tions, placing them in family homes (and by the way all these chil- 
dren were delinquent cases) to save in three month’s time three 
thousand dollars. When we had accomplished that one saving in 
that one county we had a very telling argument to use with other 
judges. And we used it as we went about endeavoring to get proba- 
tion service until a number of our counties came across and 
appointed either part-time or full-time officers. 

Whenever we found a judge who was not amenable to this type 
of argument we would go to the business organizations and women’s 
clubs in the community and make speeches. Women particularly 
would get very much interested. We were often able to obtain a 
probation officer in that manner. In fact, that was really the way it 
was obtained in the county mentioned above. 

This county was about ready for a primary to select candidates 
for judge. The then judge didn’t want a probation officer. The 
women said, “We will not vote for you in the primary unless you 
appoint a probation officer.” So finally he appointed one. But he 
was so late in doing it and so terribly reluctant in regard to the 
matter, that he lost out anyway. When they came to making their 
choice for judges in the election they made the candidates promise 
to give them right probation service, and the judge who is now 
upon the bench in that county is one of our most interested judges 
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with a good probation service and a juvenile court that functions. 
There is nothing too much for him to do for the boys and girls in 
his community. He is interested and he is willing to say that if it 
had not been for the state department there never would have been 
that type of work in his county. 

In another one of our counties which was in very poor shape 
from the probation and juvenile court point of view, having a pro- 
bation officer totally unfit and ill-suited to the work but difficult to 
remove, we held meetings, we talked with the men and women of 
the community individually and when the election for a judge came 
up these interested people said to the candidate for judge, “How will 
you stand on the dismissal of this probation officer and the appoint- 
ment of a competent probation officer?” And he said, “I will 
remove the present incumbent and appoint a trained officer.” In 
his campaign speeches he spoke on the subject of probation work 
and what he would do for the betterment of that work in his own 
county. This man was elected judge and soon after his election he 
fulfilled his promise to his constituents and ‘appointed a trained 
social worker as probation officer for the county. 

As a result in that county they have taken their delinquent and 
dependent children out of institutions and have placed them in 
family homes. Most of these children are under direct supervision 
of the probation officer and all but two have made good. At present 
instead of having twenty-five children in private institutions for 
which the county must pay $275.00 per year per child they now 
have only four such children in these institutions and they are car- 
ing for their new delinquent and dependent children outside of 
institutional life. Therefore, the appointment of this officer has 
saved thousands of dollars to this one county besides saving the 
children. Our monthly Bulletin carried an item regarding the 
saving effected in this one county by proper probation service and 
this article was copied by all the local papers of the county. The 
judge and others in the community acknowledge the service rendered 
them by the State Probation Department. 

Besides the making of speeches and of personal appeals to judges 
and communities which, of course, when there is only one person to 
make them, cannot reach very far in a year, we had to devise other 
means for getting our information out to the public. So we started 
a little monthly mimeographed bulletin. On the top of that bulletin 
is a heading which is printed every month, “More Probation Officers, 
Fewer Prison Guards.” We are hammering that slogan into the 
minds of our readers month after month for in repetition there is 
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considerable value. Our mailing list at first was small and included 
only judges and probation officers. Then the legislative session came 
around. That legislative session nearly “did up” the state depart- 
ment, but by feeding out our facts and figures to them and their 
constituents as best we could, we survived the test and went on living. 

That experience made us realize that if we were going to get 
very far we would have to educate our legislators and senators 
before as well as during the session. We sent our Bulletin with a 
personal letter to each senator and representative of the last session 
and placed them on our mailing list for all future Bulletins. You 
would be surprised at the number of favorable replies we have 
received at various intervals from these senators and representatives 
who undoubtedly read our little publication. 

Then we have added a list of the presidents and secretaries of 
the Rotary Clubs of the State, presidents of the Federated Clubs, 
Parent-Teachers and the League of Women Voters. At the present 
time our mailing list has gone from three hundred to fifteen hundred. 
Into this Bulletin we put concrete information regarding some piece 
of good work done in a specific county; some outstanding facts re- 
garding improved probation work as found outside of Indiana and 
also general information regarding probation service and juvenile 
court work as it ought to be. While we talk a great deal about 
saving the children and about the fact that it is of much more value 
to make good citizens than to save money to the state and county, 
we know that legislators cannot be reached by that argument alone. 
We must reach them and the men and women who hold the tax 
payers’ money in the community, who make the appropriations for 
our departments, by giving them correct information relating to the 
financial savings involved by proper probation service and juvenile 
court work. 

We have used many other schemes besides the Bulletin for get- 
ting across information to the people. I have felt it was the biggest 
duty the State Department had to perform. Without public co- 
operation and support we could get nowhere. For instance the 
state probation officer was asked to address a luncheon of Rotary 
Club men who were particularly interested in the boys’ work of the 
state. There were fifty-two Rotary Clubs represented at this lunch- 
eon and each representative was an enthusiastic worker among the 
boys of his community. It was a golden opportunity and you may 
be sure it was used to good advantage. As a result a flood of invita- 


tions have come to the office requesting talks before local Rotary 
Clubs. 
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When you can get into the Rotary Clubs, the Kiwanis Clubs, the 
Lyons Clubs, or any organization either of men or women, or both, 
and can state your problem in concrete terms, in language they 
understand so that they will know, for instance, that probation is 
not a form of leniency but a method of treatment, that what we are 
trying to do is to save individuals for the community, to salvage 
what might otherwise be wreckage—when you have emphasized these 
points in such groups, then you have informed a thinking, doing 
body of citizens who will help to boost the cause. 

In Indiana as a result of all this activity in getting information 
across to the people we have a wide spread interest in probation and 
juvenile court work among the people in general; we have a judiciary 
who are alive to the purposes of probation and the requirements of 
an adequate juvenile court; we have changed the personnel of the 
probation staff in many counties; we have increased the number of 
counties having county-wide officers from about one-third in 1921 
to two-thirds in 1924; we have increased the number of officers serv- 
ing to eighty-three and we have decreased institutional expense in 
both public and private juvenile institutions. In the Indiana Boys’ 
School alone in the year of 1923 the number of commitments were 
decreased by eighty boys. Based upon the per capita cost per boy 
in the institution that would mean a saving of twenty-three thousand 
dollars in one institution alone. Has our publicity paid? 


Is it not the duty of every state department engaged in the super- 
vision of any welfare measure to lay out a plan of publicity work 
and carry out that plan? It is bound to be successful in the long 
run. Give the public the truth; make your information sheets short 
and snappy so that the busy man or woman, the judge, the officer, 
will read them; say what you have to say; when you have said it, 
stop. 





THE DEVELOPMENT AND STATUS OF PROBATION 


Cuartes L. Cuute, General Secretary, National Probation 
Association, New York City 


A special significance attaches to a session of the Prison Asso- 
ciation devoted to a discussion of probation—to the treatment of the 
offender in the courts and in the community, as contrasted with his 
treatment in the institution. Here those of us who have been engaged 
in administering and building up a system which we hope and 
believe is reducing and will largely reduce the population of prisons 
and other correctional institutions meet with those who administer 
these institutions. We are frankly endeavoring to enlist the com- 
munity, through its courts, in treating or attempting to treat as 
many offenders as are at all suitable, whether young or old, at large 
but under a system of supervision in normal life, instead of by 
applying the older, better understood and still more generally 
approved method of confinement for a long or short time in a penal 
institution. 

Does this seem an anomaly to some of you? Does there appear 
to be a conflict of interests and principles between the probation 
worker and the prison administrator? Such a viewpoint is super- 
ficial. There may be a conflict of views between the social worker 
and the precedent-bound, ultra-legal-minded individual in any walk 
of life, who, clamoring for punishment to deter others and protect 
society, is in reality much more interested in his own temporary 
protection than in society’s welfare. Chiefly the latter is expressing 
the age-long, ancestral cry for vengeance and retaliation upon one 
who has done an injury. 

We find, on the contrary, that the enlightened, humane prison 
warden is today, with few exceptions, a strong advocate of probation 
and every other community method that is preventive, that reaches 
the delinquent early and constructively. He is no theorist in the 
matter of crime punishment—why should he be? He is up against 
the practical problem of what to do to help, to reclaim if possible 
individual boys, men and women. He doesn’t want a single one of 
these in his prison, if that one can be trusted or helped to become 
a good citizen without the inevitable danger and stigma attached 
to all institutional confinement. He daily sees examples of young- 
sters, many of whom are not really criminals, sent to him unneces- 
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sarily, because of the incomplete, inadequate development of proba- 
tion and other community agencies in most localities today. In 
a few states these blunders of the courts have been reduced to a 
minimum through the development of community agencies; in many 
more states they are rather the rule than the exception. More than 
one warden or superintendent has given testimony to this, some 
stating that as high as 50% of their inmates could, in their opinion, 
have been saved from imprisonment with thorough-going probation 
service in all courts. Many heads of prisons and reformatories are 
prepared to face the fact that probation work, eliminating the early 
and reformable offender, means and should mean an increasingly 
hardened, less normal and altogether a more difficult class, though 
a smaller number, of inmates in all correctional institutions. This 
is exactly what has occurred in institutions like Elmira, Concord 
(Mass.), and in fact in nearly all correctional institutions in states 
where probation has been extensively used. 

It is, therefore, to no unenlightened or unfriendly audience, I 
am sure, that we are reporting today on where we now are with 
probation with some reference to the next steps. 

To a majority of those attending this congress it is wholly un- 
necessary to recount the facts regarding the purposes sought and 
method developed in the extension of probation work in the courts 
of this country. Those who have attended these meetings for years, 
who have been the back-bone of the organization, are aware that 
the Prison Association has supported the development of probation 
and socially organized courts from the very start through committees, 
resolutions and especially through the work of some of its greatest 
pioneers: Samuel J. Barrows of New York, Warren F. Spalding of 
Boston, Charles R. Henderson of Chicago, and our own Dr. Hastings 
Hart and Amos Butler—leaders all of them in prison reform but 
broad enough, farsighted enough, to realize that prison reform with- 
out court reform and especially without community reform can get 
nowhere. 

We have witnessed within the short space of 46 years, dating 
from the first Massachusetts probation law, a vast development of 
machinery for social investigation and treatment of offenders in the 
courts. There are today according to a recent count no less than 
2658 salaried probation officers at work in the courts of the country. 
In this short period, and mainly within the past 25 years, every 
state and most foreign countries have enacted probation laws. All 
except eleven states. have complete systems, so far as the law goes, 
of adult as well as juvenile probation. 
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What is back of this remarkable development? With the begin- 
ning of the movement, early in the last century, to reform the then 
unspeakable prisons and jails in this country, and as a corollary to 
the establishment of reformatories and special institutions for train- 
ing juvenile delinquents, it became necessary to modify rigid crim- 
inal law and court procedure. The court systems like the prisons 
were organized to punish but not to reclaim or even to understand 
or discriminate between the young and the old, the responsible or 
irresponsible, the bad and good. 

Long before probation work came in, private voluntary organ- 
izations, like the Humane Societies and the Children’s Aid Societies, 
led the way by furnishing workers to the courts for investigating 
home conditions and to give informal probation treatment to persons 
released on suspended sentence. But this voluntary work in the 
courts long ago was found inadequate; it did not cover the ground. 
Many young delinquents were not socially investigated or treated 
at the time they most needed it and as a result went to prison. And 
so, the present system of salaried probation workers has developed 
and is developing, designed to give to every offender, young or old, 
the benefit of social study and treatment. 

At this point instead of referring in general terms to the methods 
and results of probation work as now carried on, I am going to 
summarize for you three actual cases involving three adult offenders. 

A young man, Harold E., 20 years of age, was arrested on com- 
plaint of his mother as incorrigible, idle and a n’er-do-well. He 
was placed on probation for one year, with strict conditions that he 
work, stay at home and report regularly to the probation officer. 
Within a week the probation officer had helped the young man to 
secure a good position. The boy worked regularly and, encouraged 
by the friendship and guidance of the officer, succeeded in living 
up to all the conditions. He received his discharge with conduct and 
home conditions entirely satisfactory at the end of one year. Some 
time after, the young man was found to have married, having secured 
and paid for his own home furnishings, working regularly and 
making good wages. Without probation, many young men like that, 
despaired of by their friends, have joined the ranks of criminals. 

Another young man was convicted of forgery. He had gotten in 
with a bad set in the western city where this occurred, had got to 
drinking, spent all his money and exhausted his credit. Then 
came his offense. He was placed on probation for two years. He 
lived up to all the conditions, including regular reporting, steady 
work, etc., and was dismissed as a successful probationer. Eleven 
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years after this occurred, the probation officer got in touch with the 
man, found that he had married and had a young son with very 
happy home conditions. The man had lived a clean life, was in 
the contracting business, owned his own home and had a bank ac- 
count. 

The B. family came to the attention of the probation officer (an 
efficient, tactful woman who serves all the courts in a small city in 
“up-State” New York) upon the complaint of neighbors. The man 
had just been arrested for drunkenness and abuse of his family. 
The wife and five children were without food, almost without cloth- 
ing, and for a long time the home had been in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The man, although young and decorated for courage in the 
world war, had, through bad companions, drink and discouragement, 
gone from bad to worse, and his family had suffered in silence. 

In court he confessed to all of it. “I know I’m no good,” he 
said to the judge. “I get drunk and I might as well go to jail and 
take my medicine.” ' 

“I am not going to send you to jail,” said the judge. “I am 
going to turn you over to the probation officer for a year. It may 
not do any good, but you are no good to your family or the com- 
munity in jail. I am giving you one more chance. If the probation 
officer turns you in, six months in the pen for yours.” 

The probation officer got the man’s full story. Poverty, sickness 
in the family, lack of work, had made him “clean discouraged.” 
The probation officer first of all found the man a job, and he was 
required to turn over his pay weekly to the officer, who took charge 
of the family finances. 

Then the officer secured the relief and help that the various mem- 
bers of the family needed. A little girl was sent to the hospital. 
Contributions of clothing and furniture were secured to start the 
family right. Glasses and a second-hand suit were secured for the 
man, so that he might be in shape to do his work. The probation 
officer called regularly and often at the home. The family were con- 
nected with a church, and other kinds of help were secured. 

The year rolled around. At the end, the man was honorably 
discharged from probation. He had stopped drinking entirely. No 
longer was his family a subject for charity. The children were well 
fed and well clad. Instead of the curses and screams which used to 
come from the house, the sound of happy children’s voices and the 
strains of a victrola were heard in the evenings. For more than a 
year since the probation ended, the officer has kept in touch with the 
family. Not long ago, Mr. B. proudly reported that he had made 
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his first payment on a lot and was looking forward to building his 
own home. 

Did probation pay? 

How many involved human factors all of these cases present! 
How many persons beside the delinquent are involved in every one 
of them! How absurd appears the method of imposing a uniform 
penalty without understanding these factors and relationships! How 
unjust, how ineffective, to send to jail or prison for a stated time 
every offender who has, in the course of his varied and intricate 
life development, committed a certain act! 

We may say that we need no argument to convince us of the 
need for this work. But the public needs these facts. This is evi- 
denced by the all too general lack of enough of the kind of probation 
officers who can do this kind of work in so many courts. The public 
as yet fails to realize the economy and, for any real justice, the 
necessity for the social study and adjustment in our courts of these 
complex human difficulties. 

I have referred to the number of probation officers and the pro- 
bation laws in this country. As yet, both are inadequate, but the 
work is steadily being strengthened and improved. We have few 
national statistics, but we know that probation in the courts is being 
more and more successfully used. I estimate that upward of 200,000 
persons are placed on probation in this country each year, a 
majority being adults. 

Complete statistics have been available for years in the states 
of New York and Massachusetts, both of which have State Proba- 
tion Commissions. Both states have shown a steady increase in the 
use of probation, and both have shown a marked decrease in the 
population of their correctional institutions. 

In New York State 21,955 persons were placed on probation in 
the last statistical year—more than in any previous year. At the 
close of the year there were 19,453 on probation—seven times the 
number cared for by probation in 1910. The courts using probation 
and the number of salaried officers at work have correspondingly 
increased. How has this affected the prison population in the state? 
It has been a prime factor in decreasing it. The population of all 
public correctional institutions last year was 3000 less than in 1915, 
in spite of increased state population. This year there will be a 
slight increase in the prisons, but we shall by no means go back to 
the figures of 1915, before the war. Within the past few years 
New York has been able to close one state reformatory, the plant 
now being used as an institution for defective delinquents. A new 
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prison, which was thought essential to keep up with the growth of 
the state, was begun in 1915. It has never been completed and, if 
it is completed, will probably be used as a hospital. In spite of the 
crime wave talk there has been a decrease and not an increase in 
total criminal offenses in New York State. 

In Massachusetts the figures are even more striking. In this 
state, where paid probation officers are employed in every court, 
29,767 persons were placed on probation in 1923—more than 30% 
of total convictions. The use of probation has been increasing each 
year and with good results. The prison population is now about 
one-third what it once was, and a number of jails have been closed. 
There has been a decrease in crimes committed and there has been 
no crime wave. Last year in New York State 77.7% of all persons 
finishing their probation terms were discharged as successful. 83.4% 
is the figure for Massachusetts for persons who completed probation 
without re-arrest or default. 

While the figures for the extending use and results of probation 
are not available for all the states, similar progress is reported in 
many localities. The development of juvenile and domestic relations 
courts, using probation as their chief instrument, has been marked. 
The southern states especially have taken long forward steps in 
developing state-wide systems of juvenile courts. 

Time forbids that this report shall deal further with the exten- 
sion and results of probation work. I shall close by outlining 
briefly the greatest needs of this work as we see them today. 

First, there is still great need for further extension of the work. 
Adult probation laws should be sought in the eleven states which 
are without any. The U. S. District Courts are still without any 
probation system. The need there is very great, as these courts 
deal with all kinds of offenders, including children. There is not 
a single reason why discretion to use probation wisely cannot be 
given to the federal judges as well as to the state judges. It is cer- 
tain to prove, as it has in the state courts, an aid to law enforcement 
as well as a method of reforming many young offenders. The en- 
dorsement and active support of the members of this Association in 
securing the enactment of the probation law for the federal courts, 
now before Congress, is asked. 

There is need everywhere for improving the administration of 
the probation service. More and better probation officers are needed. 
To this end the salaries must be higher. Politics must be eliminated 
in the appointment of probation officers, as has very largely been 
done in New York State through placing all the officers under civil 
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service, and as has been done in other states through giving to a 
state officer or department charged with the supervision of probation 
service the power to approve or disapprove appointments. 

One of the greatest forward steps in developing probation work 
has been the extension of state supervision and aid. Seventeen states 
now have some form of state supervision. Every state should have 
a state commission or bureau charged with aiding and supervising 
the development of probation. 

The greatest need is for public support and interest in the service, 
which will demand that every court be equipped to use the system 
wisely and to the greatest extent possible consistent with the safety 
of society and the welfare of the individual offender. 


THE YOUTH OF TODAY FROM THE JUDICIAL 
STANDPOINT 


Hon. Harry R. ARcHBALD, Judge, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


The astonishing material development of our country in one 
generation is well illustrated by the life of a man, not now living, 
for whom I once worked. He remembered going with his father to 


Dunkirk, N. Y., as a child, to celebrate the opening of the railroad 
to that place—then the most westerly point in the United States 
reached by rail from the Atlantic Coast. A little later his parents 
moved to the Mississippi Valley, passing through Chicago, which 
at that time was a small town built in the mud. As a young man 
he took up the westward march and reached the present site of the 
city of Denver, shortly after four pioneer realtors had laid out the 
townsite, where he was offered a deed to a one-fourth interest in the 
townsite for a six shooter which he carried. He refused the offer 
as he could not see any possible chance for a city in that location. 
He went on to California far ahead of the railroads. At the time 
he died all the present railroad systems of the country were in opera- 
tion; Chicago was one of the world’s great cities, and Denver one 
of the large and important cities of the United States. 

If that astounding development took place in one lifetime, what 
may we expect in the same span of time in the future? I am 
enough of an optimist to believe that the material development of 
the future of America will be as astounding, if not as rapid, as the 
development of the immediate past. But what of American prin- 
ciples, ideals and citizenship? 
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The wealth of the nation, the greatness of its material develop- 
ment, cannot insure the preservation and development of high 
principles and ideals, of integrity of citizenship. Indeed they may 
be factors in their demoralization and disintegration. As you all 
known, history is full of instances of the rise and fall of civilizations 
whose development had reached as high a state as ours in com- 
parison with the development of the world at the time. There are 
physical evidences all over this great southwest of ours of the rise 
and ruin of peoples antedating history and defying the search of 
historians, people who had apparently reached remarkable material 
prosperity and development. Whether the ruin of these prehistoric 
nations was the result of some great catastrophe of nature or of 
great moral breakdowns may never be known. It is apparent that 
the future of this nation barring calamities of nature does not depend 
upon its wealth, but upon the quality of its citizens—the youth of 
today. As they will be, so will be the future of our nation. 

From the standpoint of the judge, what is the outlook? That 
depends of course upon the judge. If he happens to preside over 
the juvenile or a criminal court of one of our large and populous 
counties, and has forgotten the fact that he was once a boy himself, 
and if in addition he is at all troubled with dyspepsia, the outlook 
will be black indeed. The situation is likely to look bad even to 
the judge of a hopeful and optimistic state of mind. 

At the present time it is my duty to preside over the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles County, California. Last year there were 
2845 petitions filed in that court, of which 376 were for violations 
of probation. For the first six months of this year there were 1755 
petitions filed, of which 1474 were cases of boys and girls who had 
never been on file before, and 281 were boys and girls who had 
previous court experiences and who had failed again. If the cases 
for the balance of the year show no increase over the first six 
months, which is hardly possible, for under existing conditions the 
normal increase in population would very naturally bring some in- 
crease in the number of cases, we would have a total of 3510 cases 
for the year of 1924, or an increase of approximately twenty-three 
per cent over 1923. If the violations of probation keep the same 
rate of increase for the remainder of the year, we would have 
approximately sixteen percent of failures for this year, as compared 
with about thirteen per cent of failures last year. I have sometimes 
thought that the increase in the number of cases could be accounted 
for by increase in population and the greater activity of the law 
enforcement and school attendance officers. It may be so. It cer- 
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tainly does account for some of it, and it may also account for a 
part of the disturbing increase in percentage of failures. The press 
of business has prevented an exhaustive study of the cases and condi- 
tions necessary to even warrant a guess on that point, but if it be 
true that increase in youthful delinquency has only kept pace with 
the increase in population, as some claim, it is entirely too much. 
If with all of our efforts for the betterment of the boys and girls 
of today—the citizens of tomorrow—we are making no progress, 
we must admit that the situation is serious. If after all these years 
of development and extension of the corrective principles and work 
of the juvenile courts and of the schools and agencies with which the 
wards of those courts are placed; if after all the years of effort in 
the field of welfare work by the many societies outside of those 
courts; if after all of that, we are only holding our own, then those 
efforts must be multiplied indefinitely or the plan of attack radically 
changed, if we are to make any real headway. 

A generation ago the defendants charged with crime and brought 
before our courts for trial were for the most part mature men and 
women. Today the great majority of them are mere boys and girls— 
the average age being in the very early twenties. 

And when, in addition to those youths of today who are hailed 
into court, we consider the many who come to our attention whose 
attitude of mind and conduct is bad so far as respect for law and 
order and the rights of the other fellow are concerned, and who are 
just getting by, and the apparent moral carelessness on the part of 
so many of the boys and girls of today, is it strange that sometimes 
we wonder if we are not undergoing a great national moral de- 
cadence? And possibly it is just as well if the American people 
are not too optimistic. We have a situation confronting us that 
calls for the best efforts of us all, and we must not take the chance 
of increasing the indifference to the situation, which prevents real 
cooperation and support on the part of the general public, by a too 
glowing picture of conditions. There are too many of us who seem 
to have the idea that the boys and girls will come out all right if we 
just leave them alone. We have too much of that stolid indifference 
(I will not call it “optimism”) in regard to our youth, typified in 
the conversation of a friend of a young man in advising him after 
finding that he was subject to service by draft in our late war 
(possibly you have heard the story). 

The friendly adviser said to him—“Well, I would not worry 
about it if I were you. They may not accept you even if you are 
called, and even if they do, they may put you in a training camp. 
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If they do, you have nothing to worry about. Even if you are sent 
overseas, you have two chances. They may put you in a reserve camp. 
If they do, you have nothing to worry about. If they send you to 
the front you still have two chances. You may not be wounded. 
If you are not, you have nothing to worry about. Even if you are 
wounded you still have two chances. You may get over it. If so 
you have nothing to worry about. If you should die you still have 
two chances.” 

The youth of today has the same two chances. The chance of 
failure, however, is too great in this day of terrific speed and its 
wonderfully alluring temptations to leave the “straight and narrow 
path” and step out on to the “broad road” that leads to destruction, 
for any real citizen to hold himself aloof. The entire community 
has an interest in every youth residing therein, and we cannot sit 
on our respective porches and see the boys and girls of the com- 
munity pass by and say that we are not interested in them; that 
their present and future is no affair of ours. Each citizen has a 
vital interest, whether he has children of his own or not, if he cares 
anything for American civilization and for the perpetuation of the 
ideals for which that civilization should ever stand. 

If the average criminal age has decreased to such an extent as 
statistics seem to show, perhaps we have some cause for rejoicing 
even in the face of the juvenile increase. Doesn’t that show that 
many of the adults are finding that crime doesn’t pay, and that many 
of the youthful criminals are learning the same lesson? And isn’t 
it more hopeful to know that the material we are to work on is not 
to so great an extent the man of fixed habits of life, who is hard to 
change, but the impressionable youth? Some of our most atrocious 
crimes are committed by youths of from 16 to 20 years of age, and 
yet I wonder if the majority of such offenders do not come from 
the class that by reason of the mental makeup of its members, seems 
to be destined for the insane asylum, penitentiary or execution by the 
state. 

For the most part the youths of today who have appeared before 
me haven’t had very much chance to be anything except what they 
are. The wonder to me is not that they have accomplished so little, 
but rather that there is so much of real merit in such a large majority 
of them, considering their opportunities. For the most part they 
are remarkably frank and open, full of spirit, and have the qualities 
that make real men if their thoughts can be directed along the right 
lines. Many of them could and will make real captains of industry. 

Back of case after case of youthful failure is a broken home. 
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Sometimes by reason of death, sometimes divorce, other times dis- 
agreement and separation without divorce. Where there is constant 
discord between the parents or between the youth and parents, or 
where there is lack of loyalty and respect between the parents, or 
where examples of dishonesty, deceit and disrespect for law are 
continually paraded before the boy and girl in the home, we cannot 
expect the youthful product to be imbued with those fundamental 
principles that make for good citizenship. My observation leads me 
to believe that about ninety-five percent of the youthful delinquency 
of today can for the most part be blamed on bad home conditions. 
Crime does not necessarily have to be taught in the home to make 
conditions there bad. Home conditions are bad where Dad and 
Mother are so tied up with the daily affairs of life that they fail 
to keep in touch with their children, and simply see that they are 
provided with enough to eat and wear—look out for their physical 
comfort, but fail to give any moral or religious training or inspira- 
tion. Home conditions are good where there is an atmosphere of 
love, loyalty and courtesy and where the parents are daily exempli- 
fying the homely virtues of honesty, clean thinking and speaking 
and right living. Divorce cannot separate the parents of such a 
home. Death may, but the inspiration from such a union will still 
continue an ever-present comfort in time of trouble, a wonderful 
anchor in time of storm. The influence of the Dad in such a home 
continues after death, and the love of the mother in such a family 
is the greatest thing in the world to the children fortunate enough 
to belong to it. r 

We need more of such homes and to my mind the great challenge 
of the day is to find some way to equip the youths of today and 
tomorrow and every other day so that more and more the homes 
of the future will be filled with the inspiration that will give to 
every normal child a real chance in life. 

So many of the girls today coming into the courts, both juvenile 
and criminal, are splendid specimens of womanhood. And what a 
pity it is that they have in so many instances held themselves so 
cheaply—their future gone in trying to win the passing fancy of 
some youth not worthy of them. 

“Ah, Wasteful Woman! 

She who might on her sweet self set her own dear price, 
Knowing he could but choose to pay. 

How has she cheapened Paradise! 

How spoiled the bread and spilt the wine, 


That spent with due, reluctant thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine.” 
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Is it not possible to reach those girls in some way in their early 
youth and save them to be the homemakers of the future and mothers 
of inspiration to some young life? If the youth of the future could 
have the kind of mothers of whom Kipling wrote we could feel 
sure of a wonderful future for our beloved country. 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, Mother o’ mine. 

If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, Mother o’ mine. 

If I were damned of body and soul, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, Mother o’ mine.” 


THE NEED FOR A PROBATION SYSTEM IN THE 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Hon. C. R. Braprorp, Judge, Juvenile Court, Salt Lake City 


As perhaps you know the Federal Probation Bill has passed the 
Senate of the United States and nearly passed the House of Repre- 


sentatives at the Session of Congress which adjourned last May. The 
bill remains on the calendar and can be taken up for final action 
any time after December Ist. 

There is just as much demand and necessity for probation in 
Federal practice as there is in any other practice. A man is a human 
being whether he comes up before the Federal judge or whether he 
comes before a police judge. There is no difference. If there is 
reason for probation in city practice, county practice, state practice, 
there is just that much reason for the use of probation in Federal 
practice. There is also one additional and more urgent reason for 
having probation in Federal practice. Federal jurisdiction is much 
larger. The judges preside, at least in many places, over much wider 
territory than the state judges. For instance, the state of Utah is 
one district. The state practice in Utah is divided into seven judicial 
districts. So the Federal judge has far more latitude than the state 
judges. The Federal judge likewise can commit to a much wider 
range of institutions than state or municipal or county judges. For 
instance, the Federal judge of the court in Utah can commit a man 
from the southwestern county of the state of Utah to a county jail 
in Salt Lake City, or he can commit him to the county jail of the 
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northwestern county of the state. Some of the jails in the State of 
Utah, and I am sure the same condition exists elsewhere, are fairly 
clean, fairly well kept, fairly decent places in which to eke out an 
existence, but others are deplorable, not fit to house animals, and 
yet they put human beings into them. 

Many of the people who are opposed to the probation idea are 
opposed to it on the ground that it is a means of showing leniency. 
I am sure that some of the men who saw Mr. Volstead in Washing- 
ton found that he opposed the passage of the probation law by the 
Federal Legislature because he was determined to stamp out and 
wipe out the liquor traffic. He had made up his mind, just as Mrs. 
Willebrandt seems to have made up her mind, that the only possible 
way to enforce the prohibition law is to put people in jail. They 
conceived probation as a scheme for showing leniency to people. 
You, who are familiar with probation, know it to be a means of 
punishment and not leniency. I see no reason myself why the per- 
son who has broken the law should be shown leniency, but I do see 
a reason why he should be brought before the bar of justice and 
treated not as a thing which has offended, but as a person who has 
offended, and considered as a human being who has all the natural 
impulses, strengths and weaknesses. We don’t want to show him 
leniency, but we want to deal with him in absolute fairness and see 
to it by every means in our power that he refrains from future in- 
fractions of the law. 

Not long ago a woman was hailed into court and brought before 
a jury of twelve men for running a still which, of course, is against 
the national prohibition law. The woman was about sixty years of 
age; she had some grown children who were married, but she had 
five minor children. She was a widow. I think Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
conception of the criminal procedure is all right to the extent of 
giving a speedy trial, but when it comes to giving the drastic pun- 
ishment she speaks about, would it be right? It would be a hard- 
hearted individual who would want to put a woman with five little 
children in jail and let the children be the children of a jail-bird 
while there and the children of an ex-convict when she comes out. 
In that case the jury was against either finding her guilty, which she 
was, undoubtedly, or finding her not guilty. If they found her 
guilty under the Federal law it would be necessary either to take 
her money, which she could ill afford, or put her in jail, which of 
course would be wrong, or find her not guilty. I think it is a very 
serious situation when juries and courts call people not guilty when 
they actually are and let them go away from court with that pom- 
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pous feeling that the courts have said they are not guilty when they 
know they are. The psychology is wrong and the woman and the 
man too when such a condition exists will go out and try it again. I 
am sure that is one reason why there are so many recidivists in the 
Federal courts. 

How much better would it be if the court would say to this 
woman, “The jury has found you guilty,” (which they would do if 
they knew some rational, sensible, method of punishment could be 
invoked) “you are guilty. I am going to put you to a test. You 
say you have been a fairly good woman,” (they always say that and 
bring in their record) “I am going to see if you are. I am going to 
suspend your sentence and put you on probation, in the temporary 
custody of so and so who is a good probation officer, a man of ster- 
ling character. He is willing to help you find something to do that 
is a proper pursuit for a woman who is a widow with five children. 
Earn a living decently. Think something of yourself. Develop into a 
mother that such children can look up to with all respect.” Don’t 
you think that would be a more sensible way to keep that woman 
from breaking the law? 

We had a similar case of a girl nineteen years of age arrested 
in the city court. She pleaded guilty to running a still, and the sen- 
tence was six months in jail, but she had a child three years old and 
one about five months old, a nursing baby. Well of course she 
couldn’t be put in jail so the sentence was suspended. She wasn’t 
placed in the hands of a probation officer, but just given a suspended 
sentence. Her husband had been in the hospital for a week or two at 
that time and she had no means of income. In about a month she 
was arrested again for the same offense. She was brought in before 
the court. The court said, “I put you on probation before and you 
didn’t keep the probation: you didn’t do what the court said, and 
you can go to jail.” The deputy sheriff had her there and also her 
two babies. He didn’t see how he could take those little children 
into jail, so he appealed to the juvenile court and arrangements 
were made to put this woman in a girls’ home, segregated. Of 
course the woman and children were immediately examined. We 
sent for her husband who was just out of the hospital, had him ex- 
amined, and we found that all had four-plus syphilis, and were 
really rotting. What would the Federal court do in a case of that 
kind? What good would Mrs. Willebrandt’s drastic punishment be 
in such a case? Suppose the Federal Court had found her guilty 
and followed the law which says when a person pleads guilty or is 
found guilty the judge has no discretion but must impose the pen- 
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alty prescribed by law? The woman is not bootlegging now. Ar- 
rangements were made whereby she could be taken care of, those 
children taken care of, and she is kept provided with the common 
necessities of life without engaging in any unlawful pursuit. If 
she goes into that business again, inasmuch as we have state proba- 
tion, I consider it is our fault because we have the means of rehabili- 
tating and watching and supervising that poor little woman. But 
under the old scheme it would certainly have been a calamity. 

Cases just like these are being committed in various sections of 
the country all the time, and it is not a rational, decent, sensible way 
to treat human beings. Those who can help with their representa- 
tives in Congress, who feel disposed to do so, if they can just get 
eradicated from the minds of the Legislature the idea that probation 
is leniency, they will make great progress in securing the passage 
of the bill. 

The other great objection that is offered by people who haven't 
gone into this matter, particularly legislators, is that of the expense 
of providing probation officers. They say this is an era of retrench- 
ment; we must cut taxes; we cannot afford to appropriate any money. 
It is very easy to come back in an argument of that kind. Mr. Par- 
sons has answered that very effectively in his results of the survey 
of Massachusetts. A pamphlet on the Federal Probation Bill that can 
be secured from the National Probation Association contains statis- 
tics which show the terrible loss and waste of money by the Federal 
courts in incarcerating men and women in the prisons of this country 
that could be absolutely saved by placing men and women on pro- 
bation. 

In the prohibition department—I am mentioning that because I 
find the desire and temptation to incarcerate people more manifest 
in that department than in the other departments—it seems to be a 
sort of mania among prosecutors to put people in jail. They found 
men would pay a fine and go right back into business. The average 
bootlegger was selling booze while he was being tried, and there is 
no fiction about that. So the only thing left was to put them in 
jail, as if that would correct the situation. Millions of dollars are 
being spent in the Federal prisons incarcerating men, feeding them, 
keeping them in idleness, giving a few a little work, allowing them 
to make a few cents, when it has been demonstrated, reports show it, 
that by paroling men, even men from prison, there is practically no 
expense for the government and the men are living decent lives and 
providing large sums of money for their own keep and the keep of 
their dependent families. 
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These then are points of attack we can use to secure the pass- 
age of this bill. The present Federal system is an unworkable ex- 
pense to the government from which no degree of success can be had, 
and probation is the logical, sensible, deterrent, effective way of 
handling the question of prohibition as well as many other forms 
of lawbreaking. 


COORDINATION OF AGENCIES DEALING WITH THE 
DELINQUENT: PROBATION, THE INSTITUTION, 
PAROLE 


Mr. E. F. HincKiey, Former Superintendent, State Industrial 
School, Provo, Utah 


I have given a good many years of my life to the child who has 
been practically turned over by all outside forces in society and put 
into an industrial school, and I have long felt that in all probability 
half of such cases, even more than that, might have been averted by 
a proper probation system. I am definitely convinced that the most 
important factor in dealing with delinquency is the probation 
system. 

It seems to me in the early years of our country, the home, the 
church and the school were considered the three factors in the 
triangle of forces that were stressed for the development of proper 
character, proper health and proper physical condition in our chil- 
dren and were therefore responsible for the keeping down of delin- 
quency in children and crime in adults. With the rapid develop- 
ment of our country these three original forces have had to be added 
to very materially. I noted only a short time ago in reading a 
survey of the population of the United States that sixty years ago 
seventy percent of our population lived in the country; that within 
that sixty years a majority have moved into the cities. Sixty years 
ago our children were brought up under the direct supervision of 
their parents in their own homes. At the present time they have 
moved into the tenement districts of great cities in touch with condi- 
tions with which children should not be surrounded. To provide the 
particular things that are essential for their development, to work 
in connection with the probation system, that system that is estab- 
lished in a community for the safe-guarding of children, is, it seems 
to me, one of the most important needs of the present day. 


Our school system in its early development was naturally sup- 
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posed to take care of all the children of all the people and see that 
they were trained as they should be. It was not assumed, I fancy, 
in the early days of the public school system that there was such a 
divergence of mentality in the development of children. The school 
system was looked upon as the great leveler of the human race and 
the great safe-guard in the development of moral character. But 
our school system, the church, the family and the press have all 
fallen short of anticipations. We have added the juvenile court and 
the probation system. We have added the Boy Scout and the Girl 
Scout movement, public playgrounds and civic entertainments. I 
was pleased to read only a few nights ago in one of our publications 
that it is becoming a discernible fact that through the exercise and 
the vigorous and painstaking care that is being given to these various 
public agencies there is a decrease in juvenile delinquency and in 
juvenile criminality in the United States at the present time. 
Notwithstanding I am convinced that there are many factors and 
many forces in our community that are not being used to ‘fullest 
advantage. As an illustration let me cite some instances in the city 
of Oakland where I resided for a number of years while presiding 
over the Industrial School. There were a number of agencies work- 
ing with children—the child welfare societies. Then the Rotary 
Club of the city undertook to take care of the Boy Scouts and see 
that they were properly provided for. Then there were the forces 
in the churches that were working with the boys. When I made 
an analysis of the entire situation I found there was a serious over- 
lapping and that these particular institutions and forces that were 
attempting to get at the real problem of decreasing delinquency, 
and increasing the opportunity for the under-privileged children, 
largely plowed over the same grounds. There were no surveys of 
sufficient accuracy carried on by any of these agencies whereby all 
of the children under all conditions would be given that fair chance 
that they should be given. In all probability in each community, if 
as thorough and complete a survey could be made as would be 
made on some financial subject, or by some agricultural college of 
the live stock interests of the district, we would find means whereby 
much of the delinquency among our children might be averted. The 
probation system means not only supervising boys and girls after 
they have become delinquent, but as I understand it, it should be 
the preventive system in the community. The probation officer should 
be more largely and completely interested in the prevention of 
delinquency by becoming familiar with the real needs of the under- 
privileged class of children prior to their getting into difficulty. 
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It was my observation in the industrial school during a period 
of seven and a half years that about ninety percent of the children 
who. were committed to our institution were physically defective. 
Their teeth needed care. Many were suffering from diseased or 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids; some had defective vision, some de- 
fective hearing; and in a majority of cases these particular condi- 
tions could be directly linked with the beginning of truancy in the 
public school. When truancy begins, delinquency sets in. I believe 
if those children had been properly cared for and if the clinics had 
been organized as they should have been in the various communities 
and the children had been given full opportunity for such remedial 
treatment as they should have had at the earliest possible stage, in 
all probability many of them would never have been delinquent. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. F. A. Cutip, State Parole Officer, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The coordination of agencies dealing with delinquency is indeed an im- 
portant subject. All those attending this conference show by their presence 
that they are willing to coordinate. I wish we had the opportunity of talking 
with those agencies that are unwilling to coordinate. The story told of Wendell 
Phillips in his preaching for the abolition of the slave is typical of our position. 
He was busily engaged in the northern states. Travelling on the train one 
day he was taken to task by a group of ministers who said, “You are preaching 
on the abolition of slavery?” “Yes sir.” “You are preaching it in the northern 
states?” “Yes sir.’ “Why don’t you go down in the southern states where 
you are needed?” He said, “That is good philosophy.” “You are ministers 
of the Gospel?” “Yes, sir.” “Your duty is to save souls from hell?” Yes, 
sir.” “Why don’t you go down where you are needed?” 

When I think of my experience as parole officer of this state, I feel we 
would be justified in getting at the police officers of the state. I don’t know 
how you find it in other states, and I have no quarrel with the police depart- 
ment as it is, but there are many police officers who fail to understand the 
juvenile problem and their failure causes much conflict in probation work. A 
boy is taken from a certain district and put into the industrial school and 
when he has gained the necessary credits, is placed on parole. He comes out 
with the firm intention of doing right and uplifting himself. He goes to his 
home and perhaps the second day after he has been there he takes a walk 
upon the street and meets the officer patrolling that district who says, “Hello, 
John, I see you are back. What in the world did they want to let you out 
for? I tell you right now you have got to walk straight in the future: one 
crooked step and I will get you.” 

How are we going to bring about a better understanding and coordina- 
tion? Coordination implies a bringing together of the different elements of any 
organization to common rank. To coordinate organizations as a first essential 
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each must know what it is aiming at. In this connection the research and 
standardization work of the committees representing juvenile and probation 
agencies of the nation is invaluable in furnishing proper standards and ideals. 
I think we fail to appreciate that fact in the different states. The value of the 
national organization lies in its ability to give us standards and we should 
look to it for information and for help as to what we should do. 

In the nation, we have an organization, a definite organization, working 
out adequate standards, but in this state we have no definite organization to 
lead in the matter through affiliation with the national organization, thereby 
deriving the benefit of its ideals. 

We have a Juvenile Court Commission composed of the Governor, the 
Attorney General, the Superintendent of Public Instruction—a mere addition 
to the wide field of responsibility which these officials are already required to 
carry. It seems to me that the juvenile courts and the correctional institutions 
of the state should demand that in this state there be a permanently organized 
commission for the furtherance of coordination and cooperation, one that 
would not be transitory, changing with the change in politics. Men come 
into office by election and they are not elected because they understand the 
juvenile problem. In many instances they fail to try to qualify along the line 
of juvenile correctional work, but yet they function as a juvenile court com- 
mission. 

We need experts at the head of this work. Our judges, our probation 
officers, in many instances the officers of the correctional schools, are subject to 
the political changes within the state. I say that with a feeling that it is a 
discredit to the work in which we are engaged. Why require a teacher in our 
public schools to spend years in college preparing for the work to be done 
there and then choose at random a man or woman to direct the lives of the 
delinquent child? 

We need a complete change of regime in this work. Just about the time 
a worker in this field becomes qualified, he steps out and a new man or a 
woman takes his place, in turn to become educated and turned out. There 
should be more permanency in this field. There should be something for the 
man or woman to look to, to hope for, in order to entice them to put into their 
work the best service of their lives. 

Finally there should be less experimentation. I wouldn’t rob a state of its 
individuality in working out its plan and program but these should conform 
more closely to the recommendations of the national organization. Through in- 
vestigation and experience it has worked out the very best up-to-date plan that 
has been devised anywhere. If a state follows that plan it can say, “This is the 
best plan produced in the nation,” and it would be the duty then of juvenile 
court judges and probation officers throughout the state to adopt it. I am sure 
more confidence would thus be inspired, more trust, and more coordination. 





HOME NEGLECT, A FACTOR IN DELINQUENCY: HOW 
MAY IT BE MET? 


F. Emory Lyon, Superintendent, The Central Howard Association, 
Chicago 


If we were asked what are the three great crime preventive com- 
munity institutions, I am quite sure that we would all say, the home, 
the school and the church. We have all heard those institutions 
lauded as crime preventive institutions more than any other three 
institutions. 

It is well to speak of the home, the school and the church as crime 
preventive institutions ordinarily. They are the institutions that teach 
the child the lessons of honesty, industry, self-control, forethought 
and foresight, essential to good citizenship. For the most part these 
ordinary, regular social institutions accomplish this purpose. They 
accomplish it just in proportion as they fulfill their true relation to 
the individual involved, whether it be the child or the adult. They 
fail to accomplish that desired purpose of prevention about in pro- 
portion as they lose track of the individual and become an end in 
themselves. 

We all realize the value of institutions in civilized life, in con- 
solidating ideals, etc., but when they lose track of their purpose and 
become an end in themselves, they retard the individual. In other 
words, the school is a preventive of crime only in proportion as the | 
teacher has few enough pupils to be able to develop all the possi- 
bilities of the individual child. The church is effective as a crime 
preventive institution only so far as its adherents demonstrate the 
teachings that are given to them in this institution. And so the home 
is a crime preventive institution in somewhat the same proportion. 
But all these institutions fail to function in some instances. They 
fail to teach the child the lessons of honesty, industry, self-control, 
forethought and foresight. 

We have therefore erected an extraordinary, perhaps we may 
well say an abnormal institution known as the boys’ training school, 
the reformatory or the prison, to try to accomplish in a brief period 
(six months or a year or an indeterminate period of eighteen months 
or a five year sentence in prison) for these individual members of 
society what the home, the school and the church have all failed to 
do through childhood, adolescense and youth. 
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I need hardly say in passing that we have looked for too much 
from this extraordinary institution. It is hardly to be expected that 
it would always succeed in its purpose. Possibly the wonder is that 
these institutions have succeeded as well as they have. 


By home neglect I suppose parental neglect is really meant. We 
think of the home as our prize crime preventive institution, but all 
of you who have had to do with boys or girls who have come out of 
the poor home, the ignorant home, the neglected home, the broken 
home, the criminal home, know very well that the home is not always 
a crime preventive institution; that it is because of the neglect in 
that institution that it is sometimes actually a crime producing insti- 
tution in the midst of society. And we have often found that kind of 
a home in the congested centers of the great city, or possibly on the 
other hand, in the sparsely settled communities where there is a lack 
of opportunity, lack of education, lack of training and facilities of 
every sort for bringing development and culture into the home. 


Strange to say only recently there has been impressed upon us 
the fact that the neglected home and the crime producing home, the 
neglecting parents may be found not alone in the congested centers 
and the poor districts of the city or in the sparsely settled community, 
but it may also be found in the midst of culture and of wealth. I 
have a recent clipping from the Los Angeles “Times” that expresses 
the obvious fact that homes are being neglected in training the child. 
It quotes one of the wardens whom we all know in the west. It says: 


“In addressing a group of business men at the Palace Hotel yesterday 
Warden James A. Johnston of San Quentin prison laid the burden for the in- 
creasing criminality of the young squarely on parents’ shoulders. According to 
him there are more prisoners in the grim hostelry at San Rafael between the 
ages of 20 and 25 than in any other age group, more than 24 per cent. of the 
total number being under 25 years of age. The parents of the country build 
the prisons and people them with inmates. Criminals are largely the result 
of improper home influences. Youth is the time of lawlessness and crime.” 


Here is the editorial comment: 


“Such are the conclusions of the warden, after years of experience in 
studying society's wreckage that finally reaches the prison. With a few ex- 
ceptions most of the young criminals are the result of improper home training 
and the only way to bring about a decrease in crime is for the parents to edu- 
cate their children properly and keep closer tab on their activities. Youth 
responds as rapidly to good influences as it does to evil ones the warden 
pointed out. He also stressed the fact that the burden of bringing up the 
children in the paths of honor and rectitude does not rest entirely with the 
mother. If the fathers would supervise the activities of the children one-half 
as closely as they do their business, crime would decrease, he declared, and 
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reputable parents would be spared the anguish of having a convict for a son. 
Few boys whose parents make companions of them and gain their confidence 
ever fall into the hands of the law.” 


Just one other quotation that touches upon our subject: 


“It is a sad fact that a large part of the nation’s crime is committed by 
mere boys, or those in the first years of manhood, and it cannot be doubted 
that much of the responsibility for this must be laid at the door of parents. 
The duty of so restraining the young as to keep them from evil paths is not 
discharged in the home as it was years ago, and the results are deplorable. 

“What is true of juvenile criminality is true also of minor delinquencies, 
or of dubious escapades, like “contract marriages” by mere children, elop- 
ments of high school students, experiments inspired by mock-heroic literature, 
improper movie films and the like. This is a pleasure-craving period; young 
and old too commonly abhor the routine of existence. The demand is for a 
‘thrill’, as the two Chicago lads said in the confession of their recent amazing 
crime. 

“In most cases of youthful waywardness parental neglect is the basic 
cause of the trouble. If the home is not in a true and old fashioned sense a 
home for all the members of the family; if rational discipline is lacking; if 
careful building of character is a lost or fading function; if children have too 
much spending money; if parents are too strict and arbitrary, failing to take 
children into their confidence and to give reason for essential restrictions, in- 
deed it is not surprising that some children go astray and commit strange 
acts.” 


I read another clipping that was written on the 30th of May, the 
day following the day the crime referred to here was committed, and 
the writer said in his remarks that this crime was probably commit- 
ted by some boys who were brought up in the congested centers of 
the city and had been sadly neglected and hadn’t had the oppor- 
tunity to learn to do the right thing. That was written before it was 
known by the public that it was committed by two boys who had 
indeed been neglected, but been neglected in the midst of a home of 
wealth; parents apparently pre-occupied so entirely by business or 
by social affairs that they thought all that was necessary was to turn 
their children over to governesses and nurses and to receive such 
training as they might receive in that way. I read one statement to 
the effect that one of these fathers felt that he himself was on trial, 
and, no doubt, he is. Many other parents under similar circum- 
stances feel themselves on trial when their child or children have 
proven disappointing in any way. We all feel convicted oftentimes 
as we have found ourselves preoccupied even in social work or in 
reform work. Some of us have doubtless been chided by our wives 
for looking after the welfare of other people’s children and spending 
all too little time in our own home, caring for our own children. 
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That parental and home neglect do cause crime is obvious. How 
may this neglect be met? I do not think it can be met by anybody 
save the parents. It cannot be met anywhere save in the home. We 
all agree, I think, that the poorest home is better than the best in- 
stitution. Hence the development in the public care of the child 
has been along the line of trying to provide for the orphan child, 
for the neglected child, in some kind of a home, foster or otherwise, 
and to get away from the necessity of training the child in an insti- 
tution. To be sure, the parent is all too likely to feel that the child’s 
education may well enough be left in the hands of the school teacher 
and of the school. But a child is in the school only for a small 
portion of a day and no one can take the place of the parent outside 
of school hours. That very excellent subsidiary organization of the 
school—the Parent Teacher Association—has done excellent work. 
It has brought teacher and parent together in a splendid way. But 
it is not possible for the teacher to supply all the needs of the child. 
Most teachers are single men or women and have not had just the 
instinct awakened in them that gives them the touch essential in get- 
ting the confidence of a child and teaching the child all it ought to 
know. This is especially pertinent in regard to sex matters. Per- 
sonally I do not advocate much teaching along that line, too much 
of it only tends to awaken unwholesome curiosity, but when it is 
done, in my judgment, it cannot be done as effectively, efficiently 
and helpfully by anyone as by the parent. It is too personal a 
matter. 

The suggestion has recently been made that parents ought to be 
held responsible by law for the crimes of their children. That looks 
like a pretty good suggestion on the surface. We have approached 
it in many of our juvenile court acts by a provision for punishing 
those who have contributed to the delinquency of children. 

But, after all, while there might be some parents of standing and 
of responsibility whose neglect could readily be seen to have caused 
their child’s delinquency, we know very well that eight out of ten 
of those who come into our juvenile courts are parents not only of 
inadequate responsibility financially but are themselves not fully 
responsible, because they in turn came from ignorant parents, 
poverty and lack of opportunity. So I do not quite see how we 
could enforce joint responsibility by law upon parents. There must 
be greater personal responsibility for the training of children. There 
is inadequate understanding on the part of many parents as to how 
to teach a child in a wise way, and yet much of that training cannot 
adequately and properly be done by anybody else. 
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The one suggestion that I would make to meet this need effectively 
is that we establish schools for parents and for parentage so that 
parents will be able themselves to give wise training not only in 
matters of honesty, industry, forethought and foresight, but in all 
matters of good citizenship, sex life, and parental responsibility. 
The need of preventing crime by means of better homes and better 
parental training is indeed great. Perhaps in these schools for 
parental training lies the solution of the problem. 


MENTAL DIAGNOSIS AND THE COURTS 
Hon. C. R. Braprorp, Judge, Juvenile Court, Salt Lake City 


A friend of mine whom I met recently says that technique is the 
gentle art of explaining simple problems in the most difficult terms. 
Inasmuch as I am not a physician, psychiatrist, or psychologist, I 
am not familiar with those most difficult terms and I am sure many 
of them I cannot pronounce, so I shall avoid technique and attempt 
merely to raise one or two phases of the problem as they have ap- 
peared to me in my contact in the home, in the community, and par- 
ticularly in the court. 

First let me divide the subject into mental measurement, mental 
regularity, and mental stability. Of course we all consider it im- 
portant to know the mental content and capacity of the people who 
come before us. We must know whether or not the person we pro- 
pose to treat is an idiot or a moron, or a person of average or super 
mentality. When we have determined that, however, we have de- 
termined something that doesn’t necessarily bear any relationship to 
delinquency or crime. Many idiots are lovable, affable people who 
require and get our sympathy. For example, take Dicken’s wonder- 
ful character—Barnaby Rudge. You remember how Barnaby Rudge 
roamed through the forests, played with the birds, lived among the 
flowers, loved his devoted mother, and did no wrong. All that time 
he was developing wonderful physical prowess. Later came the 
London riots, and the air seethed with excitement. He knew nothing 
but that excitement and the whole propelling force of what he did 
was under that new condition. 

In dealing with idiots, I think there is no particular problem 
that should worry us. They should not be excited. They must be 
treated in a certain definite, kind, sensible manner, watched and dis- 
ciplined carefully. Then they are not apt to become very anti-social. 
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The moron, of course, presents a problem, but I think not a very 
serious one. I am sure that were the great body of men and women 
who are doing the menial tasks of the world scientifically examined 
by our modern mental tests, a great portion of them wouldn’t rate 
higher than a highgrade moron. Probably many of the fellows who 
trudge to work in the morning with their lunch buckets in their hands, 
go down into the mines, work all day, return home at night to their 
families, eat their supper, go to bed to get strength to go about their 
daily routine the next day, would if tested, not rate above the moron, 
and yet they are good citizens; they love their children, work in the 
interest of their families, and are altogether good people, many of 
them. We are concerned when they get into trouble because we know 
something rather unusual, something different has happened, and our 
problem is to find out what that peculiar circumstance is that has 
caused the moron to get into trouble. Having located it, the problem 
is often comparatively easy. But the men and women, the boys and 
girls, of average and super mentality who get into trouble, cause us 
considerable concern. 

The second point that I want to discuss is that of irregular men- 
tality, the person of normal mentality who gets his thought processes 
tangled up; who, on account of defective home conditions, or un- 
wholesome community influences, bad associates, reading of im- 
proper literature, the watching of improper screen pictures, and so 
forth, gets the wrong idea into his head. From my own experience 
undoubtedly far more of our problems come from this class of case 
than from the first class. A problem is presented that must be very 
carefully, patiently studied to ascertain what in each particular case 
constitutes the mental conflict that brings about the anti-social con- 
duct and gets the offender into court. It is with this class of case 
that, according to my experience, we achieve our greatest results and 
with whom our best work can be done. 

The third group in the classification includes those individuals 
who have diseased minds—the unbalanced, the mentally diseased, 
and particularly those whose intellectual and emotional natures are 
unbalanced. I might mention, for example, one of our great writers, 
Edgar Allen Poe, who undoubtedly had a wonderful intellect, for 
only a wonderful intellect could have produced “The Gold Bug,” 
“The Orphan,” “Annabelle Lee,” and a great long list of excellent 
poetry. But the emotional part of his mentality—the part that con- 
trolled the doing and not the thinking—was hopelessly defective. It 
was a defective emotional nature that caused his alcoholic excesses, 
his unlawful love affairs, and finally his descent even to the gutters, 
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where, I think in Baltimore, he was picked up and later died of 
drunkenness. Edgar Allen Poe loved with a love that was more than 
ordinary love, but he loved too many. He was too easily susceptible 
to the solicitations of others. 

I am sure we all have many boys and girls of this type who know 
better than to commit the wrongs that they commit. If reasoned with 
they say, “Of course I did wrong. I knew it was wrong.” But of 
what avail is such an admission if their intellect hasn’t had braking 
power over their emotional natures? With this class of case a great 
deal can be done of course and I think all the agencies dealing with 
children and with adults are very much interested in the problem. 
Parents too should be interested and should consider it just as im- 
portant to school the feelings of their children, to bring about an 
emotional stability, as to produce intellectual superiority. The same 
should be true in the schools. 

In determining what to do with our various types of delinquents 
all of these factors—mental measurement, mental regularity and 
mental stability, should be taken into consideration. I read a very 
interesting article the other day which stated that all crime was due 
to a defective lower brain and that this lower brain is inherited and 
cannot be cured. I am in no position to dispute that. I don’t know 
whether it is true or not, but I do know there are many individuals 
who commit what society calls crime who haven’t inherited any de- 
fective lower brain and who are curable, and the records of courts 
substantiate the statement. 

In determining human conduct we must bear in mind not so much 
the thing the person did, but the person who did it and why. The 
court must find out the propelling impulses that brought about the 
bad conduct. The soliloquy of Launcelot Gobbo in the “Merchant 
of Venice” seems to me typical of the conflict that undoubtedly takes 
place in the minds of many of our offenders against the law. As you 
probably recall Launcelot was going to run away from Shylock: 

“Certainly my conscience will serve me to run away from this 
Jew, my master. The fiend is at my elbow tempting me, and saying 
to me, ‘Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot or good Gobbo, or 
good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run away.’ My 
conscience says, ‘No, take heed, honest Launcelot, take heed, honest 
Gobbo, or as aforesaid, honest Launcelot Gobbo, do not run, scorn 
running with thy heels.’ Well, the most courageous fiend bids me 
pack, ‘Via’ says the fiend. ‘Away’ says the fiend. ‘For the heavens 
raise up a brave mind’ says the fiend, ‘and run.’ Well, my conscience 
hanging around the neck of my heart says very wisely to me, ‘My 
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honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man’s son—or rather an 
honest woman’s son—budge not.’ ‘Budge’ says the fiend. ‘Budge 
not’ says my conscience. ‘Conscience,’ say I, ‘you counsel well.’ 
‘Fiend,’ say I ‘you counsel well.’ To be ruled by my conscience I 
should stay with the Jew, my master, who (God bless the mark) is 
a kind of devil, and to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled 
by the fiend, who is the Devil himself. Certainly the Jew is the very 
Devil incarnate and my conscience, my conscience is a kind of hard 
conscience, to offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew. The fiend 
gives the more friendly counsel. ‘I will run, fiend, my heels are at 
your commandment: I will run.’ ” 

Isn’t that fight with conscience typical of what many boys and 
girls pass through today when some temptation comes up and are 
they not just where we can be of value in helping them acquire a 
better mental balance? 


MENTAL DIAGNOSIS—THE NEED FOR ITS FURTHER 
APPLICATION 


Hon. Jacop Kanzier, Judge, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Portland, Ore. 


The Court of Domestic Relations of Portland, Oregon, was created 
by the Legislature of 1919. The movement for its establishment was 
initiated by the Grade Teachers’ Association and sponsored by the 
Women’s Clubs of our city. The Court of Domestic Relations has 
original and exclusive jurisdiction in all proceedings: 

“(a) Concerning dependent, delinquent or neglected children; 

(b) Providing medical and surgical treatment for sick and de- 
formed indigent children; 

(c) For the apprehending, trial and punishment of persons 
charged with contributing to the delinquency or depend- 
ency of minors; 

(Oregon Laws, sec. 2152. The word ‘person’ shall include 
parent or parents, legal guardian, or any other person 
having the care or custody of a child.) 

(d) For the adoption of children; 

(e) For the examination and commitment of feebleminded, 
idiotic, epileptic or criminally inclined persons eighteen 
years of age or under, to institutions or otherwise, for 

custodial care.” 
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It has no jurisdiction in divorce proceedings—it deals only with the 
innocent victims of divorce, namely, children. The honor and re- 
sponsibility of establishing this Court was entrusted to me. 

Within thirty days after my appointment, I was confronted with 
a fifteen-year-old boy whose conduct was baffling the court. Recall- 
ing that all officers of our Division (91st) in the World War had 
been required to submit to a mental test, it occurred to me that a 
line on this boy’s mentality might be of some value. So I called 
in Dr. Samuel C. Kohs, then Psychologist of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, to make the examination. He found him to be a boy of 
superior intelligence and recommended that he be temporarily placed 
in a new environment under proper guidance and observation. At 
the time I disliked to follow the recommendation because I was satis- 
fied that the foster parents were at fault and further were trying to 
evade their parental responsibility. But the welfare of the boy was 
first to be considered. His parents were temporarily relieved and he 
was committed for the remainder of the summer to a member of the 
Big Brother Ranch of Oregon, with gratifying results. Probation 
continued for two or more years and the boy has made good. 

Within a week I found it necessary to call in Dr. Kohs on another 
case—then another—and within sixty days after the establishment 
of this Court, he was made its psychologist on full time. I now re- 
gard a psychologist as an indispensable adjunct of any court dealing 
with defective delinquents. 

More than five thousand children have passed through our Court 
during the past five years and we have noted the following disturbing 
facts: 

(1) That ninety-five times out of a hundred, father and mother 
are the real delinquents; 

(2) That seventy-five per cent. of our children come from homes 
of divorcees; 

(3) That seventy per cent. of our children have retarded men- 
talities—(this is equally true of both dependents and delinquents) ; 

(4) That ninety-five per cent. of our children have not received 
religious or ethical training; 

(5) That our schools are not meeting the educational needs of 
our retarded children. 

Of our retarded children approximately ten per cent. or three 
hundred and fifty were found to be feebleminded and have been 
committed to the State School for the Feebleminded. 

In the main, the above findings are an indictment of present day 
society and clearly indicate that we have a two-fold duty to perform: 
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first, to give our retarded children such training as will fit them for 
a reasonably useful life, and second, to stop procreation by mental 
defectives. Fhe latter proposal looks to the future, while the former 
is but elemental justice to those who were brought into the world 
with handicaps through no fault of their own. 

The phrase, “Mens sana in corpore sana”, has been ringing down 
the ages for more than two thousand years, but little heed has been 
given to the transmission of the “sound mind”. In most states, 
feebleminded persons may yet marry at will. The consequences of 
such marriages must be broad-casted throughout the land. The pub- 
lic is in a receptive mood to receive the truth. They must be told 
that when a feebleminded person marries a feebleminded person, ALL 
OF THE CHILDREN OF SUCH A MARRIAGE ARE DOOMED TO 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS. It has not yet been discovered that a nor- 
mal child ever resulted from such a mating. 

They should further be told that when a normal person marries 
a feebleminded person the ratio of feebleminded offspring is ONE 
IN FOUR AND THAT THE OTHER THREE ARE POTENTIAL 
CARRIERS. And further, that if these carriers marry carriers, then 
“the sins of the fathers” are visited anew upon their innocent off- 
spring, one half of whom are doomed to be feebleminded. 

The enunciation of the foregoing biologic laws is but a re-state- 
ment of biblical truth, “As ye sow, so shall ye reap”, and contains 
both the hope of race betterment or the doom of civilization, depend- 
ing on which route is to be chosen. 

We have made a direct attack upon the problem in Oregon 
through the enactment of a Eugenics Law which provides for the 
sterilization of all feebleminded, insane, epileptics, habitual crim- 
inals, moral degenerates and sexual perverts, who are a menace to 
society. The responsibility of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act (Chapter 194, General Laws of Oregon, 1923) is vested in a 
State Board of Eugenics, composed of the State Board of Health, 
the Superintendents of our State Hospital for the Insane, the State 
School for the Feebleminded, and the State Penitentiary. A former 
law had been held unconstitutional. It is believed that the present 
law is constitutionally sound. About one hundred operations have 
been performed during the present year (1924) at the School for 
the Feebleminded alone. 

Is it not time that we were proclaiming from housetop to house- 
top to earnest fathers and mothers the old truth so simply expressed 
and so well understood that “blood will tell”, in order that their 
sons and daughters may select their mates with care? And must we 
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not go one step further by legally preventing the marriage of feeble- 
minded persons? 

I am pleading for the right of a child to be well born—the right 
to inherit a sound mind as well as a sound body. The discharge of 
this solemn duty rests upon our thinking men and women who must 
dedicate themselves unfalteringly to the enactment of laws which 
will prevent feebleminded persons from reproducing their kind. I 
should like to see this convention go on record, clean cut and without 
equivocation, as to the necessity for the establishment of a uniform 
national marriage and divorce law which will scientifically go into 
the question of the physical and mental fitness of individuals to 
marry. When we do that we shall begin to strike at the foundation 
of our ever-increasing problem of defective delinquents. 


PREVENTIVE AND INFORMAL TREATMENT OF 
DELINQUENTS IN THE COURTS 


Hon. Harry R. ARcHBALD, Judge, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles 


The juvenile court of today is a wonderful advance over the old 
method of handling juvenile delinquents by means of the machinery 
of the criminal courts and the methods of punishment provided for 
those courts by magnanimous state legislatures. Under that ma- 
chinery no boy or girl could be hailed into court unless some law of 
the state or some municipal ordinance had been violated and com- 
plaint, information or indictment filed charging the particular juven- 
ile with the violation. The only restraint imposed on other boys and 
girls from committing the same offense was by virtue of the punish- 
ment inflicted in the particular case. If they were not sufficiently im- 
pressed by that to refrain from perpetrating a similar or some other 
offense and they happened to get caught, then a horrible example 
was made of them by way of punishment to them and further warn- 
ing to others. It was strictly a case of punishment for crime com- 
mitted. No provision was made for correction of the child who had 
so slipped, and the court was powerless to interfere in cases where 
no law had been violated, though the boy or girl might be acting in 
such a way that the breaking of some law shortly would be inevi- 
table. Nothing could be done, however, beyond friendly advice or 
warning, which no court was in a position to give. It is no wonder 
that an aroused public opinion demanded a change in the system of 
handling such delinquents by corrective methods rather than strictly 
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punitive ones, and insisted that such corrective methods should also 
be employed in the case of the boy or girl whose habits of life or 
conduct were such that unless some radical and prompt change was 
made therein, delinquency must result. The change in the procedure 
of most of the courts handling juvenile cases was as radical as the 
change in the jurisdiction of the court. Instead of the formal trial 
with its attorneys and strict adherence to the rules of evidence, most 
of the courts adopted a very informal and friendly hearing, the chief 
purpose of which was to get at the facts as speedily as possible show- 
ing the entire situation surrounding the juvenile before the court, 
and induce a frank, open statement of the situation by the boy or 
girl involved. 

I think we will all agree that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, and that as much as possible we should endeavor to 
keep boys and girls from reaching that point where intervention of 
the court is necessary, and thus prevent some of the misery and suf- 
fering as well as financial loss that is always involved when the case 
goes as far as the court. 

How shall we do this? Shall we make the court still more in- 
formal and add to the court, as it is now conducted, a sort of social 
service jurisdiction, so that the preventive work can be carried on by 
trained workers in whom are vested the powers and duties now gen- 
erally given to probation officers, the records in such cases not being 
a part of the official records of the court unless the preventive work 
fails? Or shall all such preventive work be carried on separately 
and apart from the court, and by agencies and workers not connected 
with it? I don’t know! My opinion, however, is that the main thing 
is to carry the work on any way and every way. No plan will ever 
be devised that cannot be bettered and that will not be praised by 
some, and criticised and condemned by others. 

In Los Angeles County, California, we have many private agen- 
cies, sectarian and non-sectarian, coping with the situation. The 
Juvenile Protective Association, financed by private subscriptions, 
is doing a fine work. The workers of the Catholic Charities are 
splendidly active. The Brotherhoods of the various Protestant 
churches have formed a United Church Brotherhood, and are doing 
a good work along that line. The Council of Jewish Women and the 
Jewish Big Brotherhood Association are also doing a splendid work, 
as are various other welfare organizations working along similar 
lines. In other cities of the County, there are other societies doing 
welfare work, more particularly among the girls. We can’t have too 
many of such organizations in every one of our populous centers. 
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There may be some duplication of effort and of overhead expense 
that really ought to be saved and expended in furthering the work 
the societies are organized to do, and yet if we cannot in some way 
consolidate the efforts of the many private agencies and at the same 
time keep up the public interest and support, we are better off as 
we are at present. The need in all such organizations is for trained 
workers. Unfortunately most trained workers cannot afford to give 
their services without adequate compensation. The experience of all 
such organizations is that with the haphazard support which the 
public gives, most of them are in desperate financial straits practi- 
cally all the time, and few of them have the means they really need 
to even scratch the surface of the field in which they are working. 

It really is a community problem, the work of solving which 
should be organized by big community effort and paid for from a 
levy on the entire community instead of leaving the burden to a 
comparatively few public-spirited citizens awake to the need. Such 
a plan, whether it is made a branch of the juvenile court work, or 
a separate department of welfare work, ought to develop more 
trained workers and compensate them as they deserve, and, it would 
seem without question, should be able to accomplish much more 
than could possibly be accomplished by so many different organiza- 
tions covering the same ground. 

The cases welfare organizations handle are those referred to them 
by parents who have awakened to the fact that their boy or girl is 
beyond their control, or by some person outside of the family who 
thinks some attention is necessary. They are necessarily cases where 
the boy or girl has already become a behavior problem, and form 
one of the classes from which comes the great majority of juvenile 
offenders who must eventually be handled by the juvenile court. 
Were the community handling such problems provision could be 
made by law for the records of children who had received the atten- 
tion of community welfare organizations but who had failed to re- 
spond and consequently found their way into the juvenile court, to 
become a part of the official records of the juvenile court, thus 
avoiding the necessity of having the probation officers handling the 
case in that court make practically the same investigation. The off- 
cer in such cases could take the records and reports, make such 
further search as was deemed necessary, and then devote much of 
the time now spent in investigation, necessary as it is, to really 
constructive and helpful work. 

The plan of the juvenile court and the work of probation officers 
theoretically is good. The plan contemplates that the officer will not 
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only furnish the court with his report and recommendation, but that 
he will aid very materially in carrying on supervisory work, visit 
the child and its parents, if any, keep in personal touch with condi- 
tions surrounding the child and with his progress, help him along 
with encouragement and advice. Unfortunately, it does not always 
work out that way. In Los Angeles County we have so many cases 
that the time of the probation officer is practically all consumed in 
making investigations and reports, and he has no time at all to use 
in following up the case and affording real help to the boy and girl, 
and possibly to the parents. Any juvenile court laboring under such 
conditions cannot do really effective work. Probably one disadvan- 
tage of the Community Welfare plan would result from the fact 
that, being a public institution, the tendency would be to overload 
the machinery and thus reduce the effectiveness of the work in the 
field. 

But after all, such welfare work, fine as it is, is only a step in 
advance of the juvenile court. It is a case of working against the 
stream. We shall probably always have juvenile delinquency, and 
we shall have to cope with it after it has developed, using every 
possible means to stem the overwhelming tide. The development of 
crime in the past few years has impressed us all, it has seemed so 
out of all proportion to the growth in population. There is an appeal 
on every hand to wake up on the question of law enforcement. Every 
effort is made in the criminal courts to attain speedy trials and pun- 
ishment for those found guilty in the hope that it may act as a de- 
terrent. In that as in the juvenile work are we not adopting inade- 
quate remedies instead of getting at the root of the situation? Is 
not there some way of reaching the child of today, and so filling 
him with the right kind of ideals from early youth, that kindness, 
honesty and unselfishness will be exemplified in his daily life, to 
the end that when he becomes the citizen of tomorrow, he will have 
some real idea of values and of his responsibility to himself and to 
those coming in contact with him, and will make a real home and 
a wise parent for any children given him? I am not one of those 
who believe in turning over to the public schools the functions which 
properly belong to the home as far as child-training is concerned, 
but I sometimes wonder if the big problem of our educators is not 
to find some way to train the young of today, so that more of the 
homes of tomorrow will be provided with parents trained for their 
jobs. If that can be worked out, in my opinion, both the juvenile 


courts and social welfare agencies of the future will be greatly 
relieved. 
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PROBATION CASE METHODS 
James SasinE, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Salt Lake City 


Case No. 1—E. W. 


A man who is father of six minor children, charged with assault with in- 
tent to commit murder. This man was a chronic drunkard. His wife has 
threatened to leave home numerous times if he did not refrain from drinking. 
Her threats however were futile. The situation finally was such that she 
threatened suicide. One Sunday he came home from work, under the influ- 
ence of liquor. The wife ran out of the house, down to the town and boarded 
the stage to Salt Lake City. She intended to return the same evening, but was 
unable to do so. On the following Tuesday, the father came to Salt Lake 
City, heavily armed, intending to kill the wife and then commit suicide, but 
he was arrested by the police before he located his wife. A thorough investiga- 
tion was made. It was found that the family was living in a four-room house 
which they rented; that the father worked at the smelter, was a good worker 
and a trusted employee. He possessed, however, an intense desire for liquor. 
As a result, most of his wages were not applied toward the upkeep of the 
home. Consequently, rent was months in arrears, grocery bills were unpaid, 
the family was very much in debt. The wife was a fairly good housekeeper, 
but easily became despondent. There was also an unfavorable influence on the 
part of the father’s mother. 


Treatment of the Case 


Our efforts were first directed toward showing the mother what her duties 
were as a mother and what it would mean to the children were they deprived 
of their parents. We placed her under the supervision of a trained worker. 
When we were satisfied that she possessed the right attitude we concentrated 
our efforts on the husband. We pointed out to him what his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as a father were, what it would mean to his children if he were 
sent to jail, how hard it would be to have the statement thrown up to them 
that their father was an ex-convict. We placed him on probation with the 
admonition not to re-enter his home until he was invited to do so by his wife. 

The case was never taken into court. Before he was released, he was 
required to sign an order permitting the sheriff to collect his wages and turn 
the wages over to his wife, and when he made good we rescinded that order. 


Outcome of the Case 


Within one year this case came before us for dismissal. The father was 
not only supporting his family properly but he had also paid off five hundred 
dollars of his debts and had conquered his desire for liquor. 


Case No. 2—M. S. 


A girl of sixteen, the daughter of the principal of a high school and a 
student of the same school. She ran away from home and married an unedu- 
cated young man whom she had met but nine days previously. Her parents 
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would not sanction the marriage and had the couple arrested before they had 
lived together. 


Treatment of the Case 


They were brought into our court and I talked with the mother, the 
daughter and the young man. The girl and the young man finally signed an 
agreement for the ensuing thirty days that they wouldn’t see each other or 
live together or communicate with each other. During that period we dis- 
covered that the man had been in the penitentiary in California. The girl de- 
cided she had made a serious mistake and didn’t want to meet him any more, 
so I think she will go along and complete her education. I believe we have 
saved the girl. 


Case No. 3—J. V. 


A boy, aged thirteen, committed burglary several times; highway robbery 
on two occasions; stole a bicycle, also an automobile; often stayed out all 
night; ran away from the boys’ detention home many times and committed 
petty larceny. The father has done time in jail for drunkenness. The mother 
does not possess a strong character. Home conditions very poor. He is sub- 
normal. His physical condition is poor. He was first committed at the age 
of eleven years to the industrial school. Then he was let out on parole and the 
family moved from Provo to Salt Lake City. 


Treatment of the Case 


As there is no support from the home, we turned him over to the indus- 
trial school. 


Case No. 4—C. W. 


A girl of 13 whose mother had died when she was four years old. From 
then on one person after another has acted as her guardian. Finally a married 
sister took charge of her. After some time she came to the conclusion that 
she could do nothing with her for she stayed out until 2 A. M. with wild boys 
and girls and was dishonest. By this time the father had married again and 
the step-mother took charge of the girl with no success. Finally in desperation 
she came to us. She refused to have anything further to do with the girl, and 
insisted that she be sent to the industrial school. 


Treatment of the Case 


We placed the girl in a good home, explained the matter in detail to the 
people who promised cooperation. The girl reported weekly to our department. 
Her recreation, reading, dress, etc., were supervised in a kindly manner. 


Outcome of the Case 


That was three years ago. Since then the girl has been with two other 
families. Improvement was so marked that the last family was not told of the 
girl’s past. Last week the mother of this family called us about some of her 
own children. She remarked about C. W. that she wished that her own chil- 
dren were like her—she was so honest and obedient. The girl is at present a 
model girl and gives all indications of becoming a fine young woman. 





ADULT PROBATION METHODS 


J. ALBert OLIvER, Probation Officer, General Sessions Court, 
Wilmington, Del. 


In the State of Delaware our judges are given the power of pro- 
bation for first offenders if a good character is evidenced. The pro- 
bationer is given a fine, restitution costs or a jail sentence. A jail 
sentence may be suspended and the man placed on probation under 
a bond, the probation officer going bond. If at any time he violates 
his probation as laid down by the probation officer, he is returned 
to court, and the suspended sentence is imposed; then he is sent to 
jail for the offense he first committed. The rules laid down by the 
probation officer are as follows: 


Obey all laws; work and support family; report to the probation officer 
the first Tuesday of each month; pay weekly or monthly to the probation officer 
such sums of money as he may direct; do not frequent pool rooms or lounge 
on corners; do not sell liquids of any kind or clerk in stores where liquids are 
sold; do not gamble; avoid bad company; keep early hours; comply with all 
the instructions of the probation officer; report to the probation officer when so 
directed; notify the probation officer of change of address or employment; if 
living out of the county write a report and mail it on the first of every month; 
do not move out of the state without the consent of the probation officer; have 
photograph taken and sent to the probation officer in fifteen days; be truthful 
and behave as a good citizen at all times. 


To illustrate my work I submit the following cases: 


JOHN 
John was arrested for breaking and entering. He pleaded guilty after the 
facts were stated by the State’s Attorney. When questioned by the judge, John 
said that he had tried to do right but could not keep away from the club in 
his neighborhood, even though he had moved to get away from it. The court 
placed him on probation for two years. He tried hard to live up to the con- 
ditions but the “gang” as he called them, would lead him off. After trying for 
about a month I advised him to leave the city and work elsewhere. He secured 
work in a neighboring state. I instructed him not to let anyone know where 
he was, and to write to me every two weeks. I also wrote the probation officer 
in the city where he was working and the probation officer cooperated with me. 
It was not long before the young man was promoted not once, but several 
times, until now he is making $3000.00 a year. He is married, has one child, 
and is doing splendidly. 
MARK 
Mark was one of our very best athletes. He was known by nearly every- 
one, was married and had two children. He began drinking and after 
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several years became a regular bum. He neglected his family and the courts 
tried in vain to make him support them. He would not work, but would bum 
around and sleep whenever he could. Mark, with all his drinking, never stole 
anything up to this time, but one day he was pressed hard for food and took 
an article that did not belong to him valued at $1.25. In court he pleaded 
guilty. The judge turned him over to me on probation for one year. I tried 
hard to help him in every way, but drink had gotten the best of him. I was 
forced to return him to the court and he was sentenced to a jail term. He 
served his sentence only to be returned time and again for drunkenness. Why 
did I fail? 
ANTONIO 


Antonio was placed on probation to me for selling intoxicating liquor. 
He pleaded quilty. Antonio is not a citizen of the United States but he knew 
our laws and could speak good English. He conducted a so-called saloon 
where soft drinks, such as ginger ale, root beer, soda water, and one and one- 
half per cent. beer was sold. After giving him his probation regulations and 
cautioning him not to engage in the so-called soft drink business he went home 
but would not discontinue the sale of soft drinks. I returned him to the court. 
He was represented at that time by an attorney who questioned my right to 
keep him from engaging in the soft drink business. The court held that the 
regulations placed on him by the probation officer must be lived up to and 
that in the future they must be obeyed. He was ordered to show the court 
that he could make himself a good citizen, obeying our laws and was warned 
that if he came before the court again, his suspended sentence of six months 
would be imposed. 

In about two weeks’ time I called at his house and found that his wife 
had taken out a mercantile license to run the same kind of business’ that I 
had forbidden her husband to run. I told her it was a violation of her hus- 
band’s probation; that she would have to discontinue selling soft drinks, or 
else her husband would have to live elsewhere, as I forbade his being in or 
around a place where soft drinks were being sold. She gave up the soft drink 
business. The man is now working in one of our shipyards making very good 
money. The wife is running a notion store and they are getting along very 
well. Antonio will be discharged from probation on the 15th day of September. 
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MINUTES 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Probation Ass’n 
(Third Annual Meeting of the Association Incorporated) 
Toronto, Ontario, June 23-27, 1924 


President James Hoge Ricks, Presiding 


At the sessions of the eighteenth annual conference of the Association, held on 
the aboye dates, their was an enrollment of 284, registering from +32 states and 4 
provinces of Canada; 51 new members joined the Association and 44 renewed their 
membership; 78 were already members in good standing. 


Approximately 100 members were present at the business meeting held on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 25th. 


Reports were received and approved from the special committees of the Asso- 
ciation. (Published herewith.) 


Reports were received from the Board of Directors and the General Secretary. 


It was voted that the Association request the Board of Directors to consider the 
advisability of having the Conference reported stenographically hereafter. 


The Committee on Public Opinion was requested by the President (concurred 
in by the members present) to assist in securing publicity for the convention and to 
take up during the coming year, in cooperation with the General Secretary, the 
question of general publicity and the question of the reporting, use and publicity 
of the conference proceedings. 


At a section meeting, the proposed Standard Juvenile Court Law prepared by the 
Committee on Uniform Court Laws was discussed in detail, amended and approved 
as amended. The draft was accepted by the Association by a resolution duly adopted 
at the business meeting. (See Resolutions following.) 


It was voted that the request of representatives of the New Jersey Probation 
and Parole Officers’ Association. that there be further representation of the state 


associations in the work of the National Association, be referred to the Board of 
Directors for consideration and action. 


It was voted that the proceedings of the Association, containing the papers 
presented at the conference at Toronto and the special meetings of the Association 
at Salt Lake City in August, be printed as soon as possible after the latter confer- 
ence, to be out not later than October ist. 


It was voted that the General Secretary be instructed to send to the secretary 
of each state probation association a list of probation officers within the state who 
are now members of the Association, and that the state associations be requested to 
urge all probation officers within their respective states not yet members of the Asso- 
ciation to become such. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: Mrs. C. C. 
Warrington, Virginia e Jones, Margaret Steel Moss, Frank E. Wade, James P. 
Kirby. The committee reported a series of resolutions summarizing the conclusions 


of the conference. Each resolution was separately presented, discussed and adopted. 
(Resolutions herewith.) 


The President appointed the following Committee on Nominations: Fred R. 
ictnesn. Herbert C. Parsons, Hon. Harry G. Gram. Jeannette Ezekiels, Hon. Kerr 
orehead Harris. The Committee reported the following nominations for officers 
of the Association: President, Hon. Henry S. Hulbert, Detroit; Vice President, Hon. 
Mary M. Bartelme, Chicago; members of the board for four years: Hon. C. R. Brad- 
— Hon. James Hoge Ricks, Herbert C. Parsons, Alice C. Smith, Hon. Henry S. 
ulbert. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was unanimously adopted. 
Judge Ricks presented his resignation as a member of the board. 


Mr. Gascoyne presented the name of William M. Rouse of Philadelphia to fill 
the vacancy on the board, and he was duly elected. 


A rising vote of thanks was extended to the officers of the Association for their 
services during the past year. 


Adjournment. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, 
General Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the National 
Probation Association, Toronto, June 25, 1924 


1 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this Association expresses its appreciation of the 
passage of the Federal probation law by the United States Senate, and recommends 
that members of the Association exert their full influence to secure the passage of 
the law in the House of Representatives at the ensuing session of Congress. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Standard Juvenile Court Law prepared by a com- 


mittee of this Association be approved and generally distributed by the Secretary in 
the manner best calculated to accomplish the desired result. 


3 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the field service of the Association be more generally 
extended in the discretion of the Board of Directors. 


4 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee on State Associations be continued 
and that its work of promoting the organization of local and state associations be 
extended and an effort made by the committee to secure the affiliation of such 
organizations with the National Probation Association. 


5 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee on Public Opinion be continued during 
the year and that said committee be authorized, in cooperation with the General 
Secretary, to prepare for publication and arrange for release to important newspapers, 
news associations and magazines, general articles dealing with the problem of 


delinquency and the extension of probation in such form as will be available for 
news columns and editorial comment. 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the Committee on Records and Statistics be authorized 
to prepare a statistical handbook for the use of probation departments, a preliminary 
draft of a handbook to be submitted to the Association at its next Annual Confer- 
ence; an 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Committee be authorized (provided 
that the money can be obtained) to engage a secretary to devote full time to the 
work of the committee during the coming year, together with necessary clerical 
assistance, and that the committee be continued with power to add to its membership. 


7 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the various committees which have not finished their 
work be continued with power to add to their number. 


8 


BE IT RESOLVED, that the thanks of this Association be extended to the 
oa and Public Officials of the City of Toronto and the Province of Ontario, to 
Ju Fr Mott and the members of the local committee on arrangements, to the trustees 
of Knox College for the use of their rooms, to the various speakers at our section 
meetings, to the press and to all others who have contributed to the success of our 
meetings and have made the Toronto Conference such a memorable one in the history 
of the Association. 
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NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
BY-LAWS 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920, June 21, 1921, 
June 22, 1922 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Probation 
Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 
The objects of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, both juvenile 
and adult, by conferences, field investigation and research; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the publication and 
distribution of literature, and in other ways; 


To promote the establishment and develo aprons of juvenile courts, domestic 
relations or family courts and other specialized courts using probation; 


To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting the scientific and 
humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and organizations 
who apply for membership and are accepted by the Board of Directors and who pay 
dues annually. Members shall be classified as active members, contributing members, 
supporting members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organization 
members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of $2.00 or more a year; 
except that when arrangements are made for the affiliation of all of the members of 
a state or local association of probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and 
national association the Board of Directors may authorize a reduction of dues for 
active membership. Contributing members shall be those who contribute $5.00 or 
more annually to the Association. Supporting members shall be those who contribute 
$19.00 or more annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those who 
contribute $25.00 or more annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who 
contribute $100.00 or more during a single calendar year. Life members shall 
those who contribute $1000.00 or more to the Association. Organization members 
shall consist of organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10.00 
or more annually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after 


reasonable notice in writing by the Treasurer or General Secretary shall thereupon 
cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
General Secretary, Treasurer and Board of Directors. The President and 
Vice-President shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association. 
They shall serve one year and until their successors are elected. The General 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by the Board of Directors and shall serve 


during its pleasure. The Board may elect honorary vice-presidents in its discretion 
who shall serve during its pleasure. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


The President shall act as Chairman at all business meetings of the Association. 
In the absence of the President. the Vice-President shall so act. The General 
Secretary shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. The Treasurer shall 


have charge of the finances of the Association and shall report thereon to the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall consist of twenty members so elected that the 
terms of five shall expire each year. At each annual meeting of the Association 
five directors shall be elected by ballot. The Board shall elect its Chairman annually. 
The Board may fill a vacancy occurring among the officers of the Board of Directors 
until the next annual meeting of the Association, at which time a successor shall 
be duly elected for the unexpired term. 
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ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall have general direction of the work of the Asso- 
ciation and shall administer the funds of the Association. It shall report to the 


Association at the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may 
require. 


ARTICLE VIII—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of five members of the Board 
of Directors. Such Committee shall consist of the Chairman of the Board who shall 
act as Chairman of the Committee, and four members of the Board to be appointed 
by the Chairman annually. Such Committee shall have the powers and perform 

ie duties of the Board of Directors between its meetings, subject to the approval of 
the Board. Three members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX—OTHER COMMITTEES 


A Nominating Committee consisting of five members of the Association shall 
be appointed by the President each year to nominate the officers to be elected by 
the Association. Such standing and special committees as may be authorized by the 

iation or the Board of Directors shall be _ appointed by the President. 


ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third Tuesday in 
May or on such day as may be determined by the Directors. Special meetings may 
be held as determined by the Dirctors. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held as it may determine. Five members 
shall constitute a quorum of the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Qgneciation present at the annual meeting, subject to the approval of the Board of 
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